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TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 22, 1955 


Unirep States SENATE, 
Civ DeFensE SUBCOMMITTEE 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee (consisting of Senators Kefauver, Jackson, and 
Smith) met, pursuant to call, at 10:15 a. m., in room 212, Senate Office 
Building. 

Present : Senator Kefauver (chairman) presiding. 

Also present: Senator Stuart Symington; Val Peterson, Civil De- 
fense Administrator; Arthur S. Flemming, Director, Office of Defense 
Mobilization ; Edward Braswell of the committee staff and Charles 
Kress, consultant to Senator Kefauver. 

Senator Kerauver. The committee will come to order. This sub- 
committee, composed of the Senator from Washington, Senator Jack- 
son, who fortunately is also a member of the Joint Committee on 
Problems of Atomic Energy of the Congress, and Senator Margaret 
Chase Smith of Maine, who was appointed by Senator Russell, the 
chairman of the Armed Services Committee on January 28, and I 
will place in the record at this point a letter to the chairman from 
Senator Russell establishing this committee in this Congress. That 
was January 28, shortly after the first meeting of the Armed Services 
Committee. 

(The letter above referred to is as follows :) 

IT am writing to request that you serve as chairman of a Subcommittee on Civil 
Defense, composed of yourself and Senators Jackson and Smith. 

The purposes of the subcommittee are to hold such meetings and briefings as 
are necessary to maintain familiarity with the operation of the Civil Defense 
Act and the policies and programs being carried out pursuant to that authority, 
or being planned, and to provide a channel for liaison between the Civil Defense 
Administration and the Senate Committee on Armed Services. 

Mr. Braswell has been designated as the staff member to assist the subcom- 
mittee in addition to his other duties. 

Senator Keravver. Chair would like to thank Dr. Flemming, Com- 
missioner Libby, and Mr. Peterson for appearing before the subcom- 
mittee. Our original order of appearance was to have Dr. Libby 
appear first, then Mr. Peterson and Dr. Flemming, but Dr. Flemming 
necessarily has to leave this afternoon, so we changed the order. He 
will be the second witness. Governor Peterson says he will be with 
us a few days. 

Today’s meeting is the first for this subcommittee, which .Senator 
Russell appointed, as I stated, in late January, to examine the civil- 
defense program. 
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I might add that the Chair was privileged in 1950 to head a similar 
subcommittee which held extensive hearings on the proposals resulting 
in the Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950. 

One of the main purposes of the subcommittee will be to examine the 
1950 act and observe its administration. This committee has the 
responsibility of continuing surveillance of the civil-defense laws. 

t the time this subcommittee held hearings on the original Civil 
Defense Act and reported the bill which became the civil-defense law, 
a number of conferences were held with the then chairman of the joint 
committee, Senator Brien McMahon, the late Senator Brien McMahon 
of Connecticut, and relative to the jurisdiction of the joint committee 
and of this committee, our own purpose is to try and carry out our 
responsibility in connection with the Civil Defense Act and not to 
infringe upon the jurisdiction of the joint committee, although frankly 
it is difficult to diseuss civil defense without of course getting into 
some technical matters in connection with nuclear weapons. But I 
think we have that jurisdiction problem satisfactorily worked out. 

The subcommittee realizes that civil defense involves extremely 
complex problems. With every development of new, more powerful 
and destructive weapons the difficulties and complexities of the prob- 
lems increase. 

In these hearings in particular we wish to focus on the civil-defense 
problems arising from radioactive fallout resulting from the detona- 
tion of hydrogen bombs. This fallout, as we have learned from the 
official statement by Commissioner Strauss and from other sources 
varied in intensity and in the area affected depending on the power 
of the bomb and the height above the earth at which the bomb is 
detonated. 

We are now faced with the fact that the enemy, in case he was suc- 
cessful in exploding such a bomb or bombs over the territory of the 
United States, could cause destruction not only with the heat : and blast 
of these weapons, but cause death and i injury to living creatures over 
a vastly wider area due to the radioactive particles rained on such an 
area, 

It is now the case that through radioactive fallout alone homes and 
factories and institutions, although they may have been entirely un- 
affected by blast, may be sufficiently “poisoned” by radioactivity so as 
to make them uninhabitable and useless for possibly long periods of 
time. 

Radioactive fallouts, in addition, can wreck havoc in rural as well 
as urban areas. The detonation of a single hydrogen bomb could 
produce a lethal amount of radioactivity over areas as great, as those 
of such States as Maryland or New Jersey, according to Admiral 
Strauss’ statement. 

The last thing this subcommittee wishes to be is alarmist. But it 
is our view that for the maximum safety of the people that it is time 
that the facts regarding these problems should be brought more fully 
into the light. Without knowledge and understanding by the people 
generally of these matters it appears to the subcommittee that. no 
effective solutions to the problem which vitally affect every one of 
us will be possible. 

The Chair realizes that this is an open session. We will attempt to 
avoid raising questions involving classified information. Of course, 
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I know that the statements of all of our witnesses will have been 
screened for that purpose before they are given. And any witness 
who may be asked any question, if he feels that it might call for an 
answer which shouldn’t be made, if he has no hesitation in saying so, 
the Chair will of course not require him to answer. Within that limit, 
however, it is our hope that the witnesses will be as frank as possible 
and that we can hold this hearing on as informal a basis as possible. 
The chairman is delighted to have Senator Symington, a distinguished 
member of the Armed Services Committee, present. We hope that 
any of the witnesses will feel free to interject comment during the 
discussion. 

Dr. Libby, who is one of this Nation’s leading experts on radiation 
as well as being a member of the Atomic Energy Commission, will 
elaborate on Chairman Strauss’ statement of F ebruary 15 and answer 
questions regarding it, and give the committee suc th other informa- 
tion as he feels will be helpful ‘and pertinent. 

Governor Peterson, the Administrator of Civil Defense, will discuss 
the effect of civil-defense planning and operations of the new informa- 
tion on the nature and extent of radioactive fallout. We will expect 
him to touch on such matters as the adequate financing of civil defense 
and the proposal for placing large numbers of radiological instru- 
ments, such as Geiger counters, at the local civil-defense level. Mr. 
Flemming’s testimony will cover the present administration policies 
for dispersal of Government and non-Government agencies as well 
as matters of industrial dispersal. 

At the outset I wish to place in the hearings as a first item in the 
appendix the statement of February 15 of Chairman Strauss of the 
Atomic Energy Commission. 

(See appendix, exhibit 1.) 

Senator Kerauver. The Chair wishes to express appreciation for 
the excellent work of the staff member, Ed Braswell, who has been 
assigned to this committee. He has done his work diligently, and 
the Armed Services Committee is fortunate in having an excellent 
professional staff who help on this and other problems. 

A number of lay people have been of assistance in preparation for 
this hearing. I want to particularly express Sere to Charlie 
Kress who is a former mayor of Binghamton, N. Y., onetime United 
States Director of Civil Defense in the Binghamton area, and he 
was adviser to the late Mayor LaGuardia when he was Federal Direc- 
tor of Civil Defense. He has had a great deal of experience in civil- 
defense matters and has been very helpful to the chairman, for which 
Tam grateful, on a voluntary basis. 

We will begin today with Dr. W. F. Libby, the Commissioner of 
the Atomic Energy Commission. As I said before, the purpose of 
inviting Dr. Libby was to seek his expert guidance and advice on the 
fallout problem as it relates to civil defense. 

There is no intent to cover any matters that have been the cognizance 
of the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. It is my understanding 
that Dr. Libby, an eminent scientist, was former professor of chemis- 
try at the University of Chicago, and I know he is one of the world’s 
leading authorities on radiation. 

Dr. Libby in a speech which I have here and which I have read with 
a great deal of interest, which was made before the conference of 
mayors, we will make exhibit 2 in the appendix. 
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(See appendix, exhibit 2.) 

Senator Kerauver. His speech was on December 2, 1954, which 
noted that one of the two primary functions of the Atomic Energy 
Commission was “the responsibility to help the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration in civil defense.” 

That speech very intelligently and I think probably for the first 
time from any member of the Atomic Energy Commission discussed 
in some detail the radiation effects of an atomic blast. The speech 
has been made a part of the record. 

Dr. Libby, we appreciate your coming here. Do you have a state- 
ment which you want to read? Would you rather finish your state- 
ment without being interrupted for any questions / 


STATEMENT OF WILLARD F. LIBBY, COMMISSIONER, UNITED 
STATES ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION, ACCOMPANIED BY DR. 
JOHN C. BUGHER, DIRECTOR OF BIOLOGY AND MEDICINE, ATOMIC 
ENERGY COMMISSION 


Mr. Lissy. Well, we have some prepared material, and perhaps 
you can be the judge as we go along. 

We understand that you wish some further information on the 
problem of fallout, the details of which were officially disclosed on 
the 15th of February in a report by the Commission, which you just 
so kindly introduced into the record. 

I understand that the additional information you seek relates prin- 
cipally to the precautions being taken by the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission before, during and after tests of atomic weapons at the Nevada 
test site, the heat and blast effects of large nuclear explosions, some 
details as to the physiological effects of radiation on persons exposed 
to fallout (this was only very briefly treated in the statement of last 
week) ; and some information on the assistance given by the Atomic 
Energy Commission to the photographic industry, whose products 
might be adversely affected by fallout. We are prepared to answer 
questions on these points. 

I am very happy to know that you have introduced the statement 
of last week, and flattered by your introduction of my speech of 
December 2 into the record. Some of the questions I hope are 
answered in those statements. 

With respect to hazards from the Nevada test program. 

Senator Kerauver. Dr. Libby, some of the statements were an- 
swered in those documents, but we want the public to know what 
can be known about this, and so do not hesitate about repeating in 
your public testimony here any matters, even though they may be 
contained in your speech or in Admiral Strauss’ statement, if they 
will help give us public information and appreciation of this problem. 

Mr. Lissy. Yes, sir, we shall. 

With regard to the hazards from the Nevada test program, I should 
like to state that there is very little probability of fallout from our 
test explosions ever being a danger to the people of this country. 
However, just as there is some risk in manufacturing any kind of 
explosives or the transporting of inflammable substances such as gaso- 
line over our streets and highways, there is inevitably a certain small 
element. of risk involved in the testing of nuclear weapons. 
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Our tests are conducted under such meticulous, careful conditions, 
that the chances of fallout from one of our test explosions ever be- 
coming a significant hazard to our population we consider to be 
exceedingly remote. 

In Nevada the heavy fallout from near-surface explosions has 
extended only a few miles from the point of burst. The highest 
actual radiation dose at an off-site community has been estimated to 
be less than one-third of the maximum radiation dose which atomic- 
energy workers are permitted to receive each year under the very con- 
servative safety standards established by the Commission. 

I have a statement which outlines the preparations and precautions 
that we take in connection with our weapons-testing program at the 
Nevada test site, which I should like to read or introduce into the 
record, as you wish. 

Senator Kerauver. How long is it, Doctor? 

Mr. Lispy. It is about 4 pages. 

Senator Keravuver. Then I suggest you read it. 

Mr. Lipsy. I would like to describe what the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission has stated in national announcements regarding the weapons 
testing program in Nevada, and I would like to tell you what has 
been stated publicly in the areas having nearest proximity to the test 
site. 

Nationally we have announced the activation of the test site for a 
series of detonations scheduled to start about mid-February, last week, 
and continue into the spring of 1955. We have stated that the weap- 
ons tested at the Nevada site will be relatively much smaller than 
those used at our Pacific Proving Ground. 

We have also stated that none of the tests in Nevada involve thermo- 
nuclear reactions—sometimes referred to in newspaper parlance as 
H-bomb tests—and that guided missiles with atomic warheads are not 
undergoing tests in Nevada. 

We have stated in various ways—through official public statements 
for use by press, radio, and other public media—that the Nevada tests 
are being conducted in accordance with health and safety criteria 
designed | to insure that there will be no harmful effects on the public. 
For example, weather conditions under which detonations will be 
permitted to occur will be such that any significant fallout of radia- 
tion from the resultant atomic clouds in areas off the test site itself 
will be insignificant insofar as health hazard to the public is con- 
cerned. In addition to careful management in relation to weather 
conditions, the detonations are otherwise handled so that there is no 
resultant hazard to the public. 

For instance, the detonations take place at heights which lessen 
—— the amount of dust which might be lifted into the atmos- 
phere by the detonations and thus add to fallout. In addition, the 
areas immediately underneath the shots are stabilized to reduce the 
dust problem still further. In order to ascertain the effectiveness of 
safeguards aimed at keeping fallout from becoming a public hazard, 
experts skilled in detection of radiation and in making accurate esti- 
mates of the health effects of radiation are stationed in the areas sur- 
rounding the test site and report their findings quickly back to the 
test organization for determination of the accuracy of the predicted 
direction and intensity of fallout. 
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Beyond the areas which might be subject to early fallout from a 
Nevada cloud, the Commission has set up additional monitoring sta- 
tions at localities all through the Nation for additional recording of 
fallout. These same procedures have been carried on in connection 
with all five of the series of tests which the Commission has carried 
on in Nevada since January 1951. We have as yet detected no fallout 
hazardous to humans, animals, or agriculture beyond the immediate 
vicinity of the test site. 

Under conditions controlling our Nevada operation we do not ex- 
pect to detect any such hazard in the future. As much to assure the 
public as to detect anything unpredictably untoward in fallout from 
continental tests, we will continue both our short- and long-range 
monitoring activities. 

To avoid the possibility of accidental exposures to fallout in the 
immediate vicinity of the test site, safety announcements are publicly 
made for some time in advance of the series and then also in advance 
of each detonation. For example, commercial aircraft are advised to 
keep clear of the test-site area at times when it might be possible for 
an airplane to encounter a radioactive cloud in its early, most active 
stage. Similarly, warnings are given aircraft pilots and motorists 
to be on guard against being momentarily blinded or startled by the 
flash of a detonation. The flash has no lasting effect on eyes when 
viewed from distances where the public is held, but the Commission 
doesn’t want anyone operating an airplane or an auto or truck or bus 
to risk an accident through even momentary impairment of vision. 

Tests are never conducted when there is likelihood that the blast 
effect might be reflected by the atmosphere and cause blast breakage 
in a nearby community. However, when this cannot be clearly pre- 
dicted as an impossibility, but the likelihood is quite remote, a com- 
munity that might receive impact from the wave is warned to open 
its windows and stay away from fixed glass surfaces at the scheduled 
time of the detonation. 

All of this advisory information, plus a considerable amount of 
material regarding the nature of fallout and of radiation effects, has 
been given by the AEC directly and through the press and radio to 
residents in areas extending a considerable distance from the Nevada 
site. 

Special advice has been given to western prospectors who may be 
looking for uranium in areas where normal radiation readings might 
be temporarily changed by radiation from test fallout. It is hoped 
that such advice would save the time and money of prospecting enter- 
prises that might have their radiation detection calculations upset by 
the fallout. 

A four-man special team representing the Nevada test organiza- 
tion—three AEC specialists and a representative of the Public Health 
Service—have in recent weeks made special visits to all Nevada and 
Utah communities in the general vicinity of the test site. This team 
has discussed all possible off-site effects with health and safety offi- 
cials representing the two States and the various communities for the 
purpose of alleviating any possible ungrounded fears regardin 
imaginary hazards. One of the purposes was to discuss ways a 
means of getting accurate information to residents of these various 
localities regarding the actual intensity of any fallout upon them in 
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order to offset exaggerated and disturbing rumors. The radiation 
effect from fallout possible in these places, under the conditions con- 
trolling the tests, would be negligible from a health standpoint, 
amounting, in the most extreme case, to the equivalent of radiation 
received in one routine chest X-ray. 

For your record I would like to offer this booklet entitled “Atomic 
Test Effects in the Nevada Test Site Region,” which we have widely 
distributed in the test site area for the reassurance and peace of mind 
of any residents who might have been worrying about the effect upon 
them of our test activities. 

Senator Kerauver. Dr. Libby, we will let that be printed in the 
hearing, as exhibit 3. 

Have you summarized that booklet, or can you; this is, just briefly 
what does the booklet say ? 

Mr. Lippy. It is an elementary presentation of the principles in- 
volved in fallout and blast damage, explaining to the people our 
efforts and plans for guarding against damage. It shows the position 
of the monitoring stations. It is just general information written 
in the clearest manner we have been able to find. 

Senator Keravuver. What is the date of the booklet ? 

Mr. Lissy. January 1955, this year. 

Senator Keravuver. That will be printed as exhibit 3. 

(See appendix, exhibit 3.) 

Mr. Lissy. We also have to offer for the record five typical public 
announcements made by the test organization in the interest of public 
health safety. 

Senator Keravver. Let them be printed as exhibits 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8. 

(See appendix, exhibits 4, 5, 6, 7, 8.) 

Mr. Lissy. This concludes our remarks on the hazards from the 
tests. Dr. John Bugher, if you will give us leave, Mr. Chairman, 
will speak now on the radiation and physiological effects of fallout. 

Senator Kerauver. Dr. Bugher, the committee appreciates having 
you here. You are head of the Biological and Medical Section of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, is that correct ? 

Dr. Bueuer. That is correct. 

Senator Krravver. How long have you been head of this division? 

Dr. Bueuer. I have been head of the division for 2 years, and 
Deputy Director for 2 years preceding that. 

Senator Keratver. Will you state briefly what your experience has 
been in the matter you are going to talk about ? 

Dr. Bucuer. May I correct my first remark. I have been Director 
of the Division for 3 years, and Deputy for 1. The years pass rapidly. 

Senator Kerauver. What was your prior experience before coming 
with the Atomic Energy Commission ? 

Dr. Buerer. My background is that of pathology, and in that ca- 
pacity I was a member of the medical faculty of the University of 
Michigan for several years, and following that I was on duty with 
the Rockefeller Foundation, international health division, in connec- 
tion with research in various infectious diseases and public health 
problems. I came from the Rockefeller Foundation to the service of 
the Commission. 

Senator Keravver. Very well, Dr. Bugher, we will be glad to have 
your statement. 
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Dr. Bueuer. In dealing with the problems of radiation, I believe 
that the term itself perhaps needs a little explanation as to what is 
meant. To the physicist the term “radiation” refers to the transfer 
of energy in direct lines and at high velocity. In that sense light and 
heat are radiations. 

But on the subject which we are speaking about today, we are re- 
ferring to what may be more properly called nuclear energy, energy 
which is released by reactions occurring in or associated with the atomic 
nucleus. And for the most part, therefore, we are concerned with so- 
called gamma radiation, which is similar to X-ray, but is more pene- 
trating than the usual X-ray. 

We also refer to beta radiation, which is that of electrons moving at 
high speed, and we also refer to neutrons, which are uncharged parti- 
cles from the atomic nucleus. There are other forms, but these are the 
ones with which we are chiefly concerned. 

Senator Keravver. State again the layman’s definition for neutron. 

Dr. Bucuer. It is very difficult to give a layman’s definition of a 
neutron except that it is a particle of a unit mass which has no charge, 
no electrical charge, and thus behaves in some very peculiar patterns. 
Maybe Dr. Libby has a better way to put it. 

Mr. Lissy. It is a difficult task. 

Senator Krrauver. We want to get this all in, in as understandable 
language as we can, because it is our hope that out of these hearings 
may come not only considerations of legislative proposals, but as much 
understanding as possible. 

Dr. Buener. Now, in the actual movement of detonation of a bomb, 
there is a large amount of neutron radiation, but from the fallout 
material with which we are, I think, chiefly concerned in this hearing, 
there is no component of neutron activity, and we are really concerned 
then with gamma radiation from the products of the nuclear reactions 
of the bomb and the beta radiation associated with those same prod- 
ucts, so that in a sense simplifies the thing still further. 

Now I have a prepared statement, Mr. Chairman, which runs a 
little more than three pages single spaced. 

Senator Keravuver. That is not long. 

Dr. Buener. I can summarize it or read it, as you wish. 

Senator Krravuver. You read your statement. Do you have some 
copies of it? 

Dr. Buener. Yes, I have. 

Senator Krravver. Is it sufficient to pass around to the press and 
give the reporter a copy ? 

Dr. Bueuer. I can give the reporter a copy. I only have a few. 

Senator Kerauver. Give us as many as you have. 

Dr. Bueuer. For a discussion such as we have here, it is of course 
impossible to go into detail of the pathology of radiation injury. This 
extremely complex subject has been voluminously developed in the 
medical literature and is generally available, in all medical libraries. 

The important radiation effects fall into two broad groups, one per- 
taining to the individual himself and the second related to questions 
of inheritance of the results of radiation damage to the germ cells, 
and thus dealing with the possible effects in his progeny. The first 
category we may call the somatic, and the second category, generally 
designated the genetic effect, the inheritance effect. 


ine. 
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Now if I ms Ly speak of the somatic effects or the effects to the body 
of the individual himself, here we must distinguish between the effects 
of external irradiation and those of internally ingested bomb re ‘sidues. 
With respect to the immediate region of the explosion and to the areas 
of close-in radioactive fallout in the case of surface or near surface 
detonations, the external radiation hazard is overwhelmingly the im- 
portant one and the ingestion of radioactive bomb products in this 
region is relatively triv ial in comparison with the external hazard. 

I think that is an important point here, if I may amplify shghtly. 
We are dealing with gamma radiation from the material on the ground. 
We are dealing with immediate effects of material which may be in 
contact with the skin, and those matters are vastly more important in 
this close-in region than any contamination of food or inhalation of 
airborne material. 

The effects of external radiation are not qualitatively greatly differ- 
ent for the various types of nuclear radiation but the regions and tis- 
sues of the body affected are very much dependent upon the physical 
characteristics and energies involved. Thus the highly energetic 
gamma and neutron radiations penetrate the entire body while the 
soft gamma rays and beta radiation have only limited penetration 
through theskin. Alpha radiation, which I have not mentioned before, 
is of no external consequence because of its extremely limited penetra- 
tion. 

The immediate effects of whole body gamma radiation are deter- 
mined by the dosage received and the rate of delivery. The systems 
most fundamentally affected are the central nervous system, the blood 
forming organs and tissues and the gastrointestinal tract. The time 
of onset.of symptoms may vary from a few minutes for extremely high 
doses delivered very -“apidly, to several weeks for smaller doses de- 
livered more slowly. In general our previously published figures for 
50 percent. lethahty or mortality at approximately 400 roentgens of 
immediate gamma radiation from the bomb still seem accurate. 

I think perhaps I should say something about what a roentgen is. 
It is a unit of radiation measured or expressed i in terms of ioniza- 
tion of air, and to give some idea of the magnitude, a roentgen is, oh, 
from 2 to 5 times larger than the exposure given a single chest X-ray. 

That is the mz renitude of the roentgen unit. About 400 roentgens 
of immediate gamma radiation from a bomb, which is of course very 
highly energetic gamma radiation, will produce death in about one- 
half those exposed when the entire body is exposed, not just a part of 
it, but the entire body. 

Transient depression of white cells and platelets may be detected 
readily at an exposure of 50 roentgens, and nausea and vomiting will 
occasionally be found with whole body doses as low as 100 roentgens. 

Where the dose is delivered over several days, the amount of radi- 
ation to produce death in 50 percent of those exposed must be in- 
creased by about 20 percent. 

In other words, where it is delivered slowly as in the case of the 
radiation from fallout material on the ground, the estimated dose to 
produce 50 percent mortality will be increased to about 450 to 500 
roentgens. 

In the case of the local radioactive fallout in the vicinity of a bomb 
exploded on the surface, about one-half of the total possible radi- 
ation dose is delivered within the first 24 hours. Measures to prevent 
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or limit such exposure must therefore be undertaken promptly if they 
are to be effective. 

Now that statement as to the 24 hours takes into consideration the 
time from detonation to the beginning of fallout, so that there is in- 
herently quite a lot of variability, really, in that figure. 

Exposures in the region of 200 roentgens of whole body gamma 
radiation may cause such a depression of white cells that antibiotics 
are required to block secondary infections. A decrease in platelets to 
below 30,000 per cubic millimeter may lead to purpura; that is, the 
appearance of hemorrhages, small hemorrhages in the skin and be- 
neath the mucus membranes of the body, and these may require the 
use of platelet transfusion, a procedure which is still experimental 
but which has considerable civil defense possibility. 

Senator Keravuver. Just tell us what kind of transfusion that is. 

Dr. Bucuer. The platelets are one of the cellular components of the 
blood which have to do with the clotting of blood and the tendency 
for hemorrhage from the capillaries. In severe radiation exposure 
they become depressed to a very great degree. That is part of the 
mechanism of the hemorrhages which occur late in severe radiation 
injury, and it is probable that the administration of normal plate- 
lets from outside—we call it a platelet transfusion—may help a great 
deal to alleviate the severe hemorrhagic tendency in patents who have 
been severely exposed. 

It works in animals, has not yet been used in man, so for that rea- 
son I say it is still experimental. 

Whole blood transfusions, especially those from many donors, in- 
troduce hazards such as those from incompatibility and from infec- 
tious hepatitis, a virus disease of the liver. Save in a situation of the 
utmost urgency, repeated small transfusions from different donors may 
create more hazard than that from the original radiation exposure. 
During the last spring, when nearly 300 Marshall Islands and task 
force personnel in the Pacific were accidentally exposed in a fallout of 
the type discussed, no transfusions were used although in some cases 
white blood cell and platelet counts reached disturbingly low levels. 

Senator Kerauver. Wasthat March 1954 detonation ? 

Dr. Bucuer. That’s right. 

With conservative therapy and good nursing, all have recovered 
and there have been no instances of jaundice or liver involvement. 

Senator Kerauver. How many people were involved in this acci- 
dental 

Dr. Bueuer. Approximately 300 altogether, but the number getting 
severe exposure was 84, and the rest had a much lower level of ex- 
posure. The group having the least only received about 17 roentgens 
and had no symptoms whatever, but they were evacuated as a pre- 
cautionary measure. 

Senator Kerauver. Dr. Libby, is it all right to ask at this point, or 
would you or Dr. Bugher testify as to what information you can give 
us as to the number of atolls involved and also exactly what this acci- 
dental enlargement of the detonation and its effect of last March was? 
Is that classified ? 

Mr. Liesy. We have given in our statement of last week the facts 
about the area. Perhaps if we could read from this statement, Senator 
Kefauver? 
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Senator Keravuver. You can just tell us about it, or read it, either 
way. 

Mr. Lissy. Would you like to read this, Dr. Bugher ? 

Dr. Buener. In connection with the description of the fallout pat- 
tern, we can give the dosage of the Rongelap Atoll, which was very 
high. The people on Roongelap actually were living in the southern 
islands of that atoll. The atoll to the east of that is known as Ron- 
gerik, and the one lying east of that is known as Utirik. Those were 
the only atolls involved outside of Bikini itself, and the people I men- 
tioned as having the low dose were from the Utirik Atoll. 

Senator Kerauver. And how far is that away from Bikini itself? 

Dr. Bucurr. I have to think a little bit here—approximately 250 
miles, as I recall. 

Senator Keravuver. Is that correct, Dr. Libby ? 

Mr. Lissy. Yes, I believe that is about right, sir. 

Dr. Bueuer. The number of Marshallees involved, of course, was 
less than the 300 I mentioned. In fact, I believe 236 Marshall Islands 
people were involved, but we had a considerable number of task force 
personnel that were also included in that figure. 

Senator Keravver. Can you state how much of a dostage of roent- 
gens they received ? 

Dr. Buener. May I consult with Dr. Libby a moment ? 

Senator Kreravuver. Yes. 

Dr. Bueuer. The answer to that question, Mr. Chairman, is a little 
complicated. 

The full report on the medical events is still in preparation, and 
even now any figure that I may give represents our best estimate at 
the present time, and it may have to be changed a little later. 

We now actually have a team out in the islands conducting environ- 
mental surveys, but it is our best estimate that the whole body gamma 
exposure of the people on the Rongelap Atoll was approximately 175 
roentgens, that is, whole body exposure, and to be added to that, there 
was additional skin contamination from the material deposited on 
their skins. This estimate had to be arrived at fiom many different 
forms of measurement. 

It is the best figure that we have. 

Senator Keravver. That is not a lethal dose ? 

Dr. Bucuer. No, it is not, and it was not lethal because they were 
evacuated in time. 

Senator Krerauver. Had they not been evacuated, might it have 
been lethal ? 

Dr. Bueuer. Yes, that is our conclusion. 

Senator Kerauver. Very well. Will you proceed? How were they 
evacuated, by the way ? 

Dr. Buener. By a destroyer of the task force which was detached 
from its duty and sent full speed to the atoll. 

Senator Keravver. Were they evacuated because of the additional 
fallout continued ? 

Dr. Bucuer. No, they were evacuated because of the indications of 
fallout in that area. 

Senator Kerauver. But they had already received 175, or approxi- 
mately so, roentgens when they were evacuated ? 

Dr. Bucuer. That is correct. 
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Senator Keravuver. Can you estimate how much they might have 
received had they remained in the vicinity? Obviously it would have 
been above 400, because you said it would be lethal. 

Dr. Bueuer. Yes, sir, the statement which gives the values for the 
Rongelap Atoll gives 2,300 roentgens for the northwestern part of 
that atoll as a dose which would have been received in 36 hours, and 
the southern part, of course, was much less than that. 

Senator Kerauver. This 2,300 was not 250 miles away? 

Dr. Buener. Oh, no. The 2,300 is about 100 miles away and rep- 
resents a very high level. 

Senator Kerauver. By the way, Dr. Bugher, when will the medica! 
report be finished, do you estimate ? 

Dr. Bucuer. It is being completed now, and I trust in a few weeks 
it will be complete with all the details. 

Senator Kerauver. That will bea public report ! 

Dr. Bucuer. We hope that it can be given as a medical report in 
the usual medical literature. 

Senator Keravuver. Will you continue? 

Dr. Bucurr. Thank you, sir. Gamma and neutron exposures—I 
am bringing up the neutrons here because of the Japanese experience 
of World War I1—near lethality may also be expected to cause some 
delay in manifestations, 

The joint American-Japanese studies by the Atomic Bomb Casualty 
Commission at Hiroshima and Nagasaki have shown that within the 
range of neutron flux there is appreciable incidence of cataracts 
among the survivors. Now this has nothing to do with what you can 
expect from fallout material, but it has had to do with people who 
are close in to a relatively small bomb explosion. 

Also among those who apparently received a heavy gamma radia- 
tion exposure there has been a significant increase in myelogenous 
lukemia, that is a blood disease which may be called a cancer of the 
white blood cells. 

Because of the rarity of this disease, even the increase in frequency 
of from 10 to 20 times the Japanese normal would not have been recog- 
nized if these studies had not been made over the entire surviving 
population of the two cities. The point there is that while the disease 
increased among those who received heavy exposures in those two 
‘ities, the actual number of cases is relatively quite small. 

A third possible delayed effect of radiation exposure which has been 
‘iemonstrated in animals is a statistical shortening of life expectancy. 
‘This phenomena does not result from any specific cause of death, but 
apparently from a general acceleration of the aging process. 

Whether this factor can be recognized in a human population is as 
yet unknown. For it to become a significant consequence of sublethal 
radiation exposure, that is radiation exposure short of a killing dose, 
it would be necessary that all causes of death in earlier years would 
have to be sharply suppressed. 

It is probable that the studies in Japan by the joint commission to 
which I referred may give some indication of this, but until the present 
time this possible delayed effect is not evident. 

Now if I might speak of the genetic effects which we hear quite a 
lot about. Radiation may not only damage the somatic cells, but by 
acting upon certain stages of the germ cells may give rise to alteration 
of the genes upon which inheritance depends. 
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It appears to be well established that there is no detinite threshold 
for this effect, and that there is a linear relationship between the fre- 
quency of general changes and the total irradiation. By linear rela- 
tionship we mean roughly that when you double the exposure, you 
double the number of gene changes which may be encountered. 

At the present time it seems that the rate at which the radiation is 
given is a minor and perhaps negligible factor. The quantitative 
studies have necessarily been made with relatively high exposures 
varying from a minimum of 50 roentgens with mice to a maximum of 
several thousand roentgens in the case of the more resistant fruit fly. 
Each species has its own range of sensitivity. 

If one assumes that the linear relationship which has been experi- 
mentally determined holds for all exposures, however small, then the 
extrapolation of the data leads to the conclusion that a small but 
minute probability exists for general mutations at the level of the 
radioactivity of the natural environment. That mutation does occur 
in all living things is well established, and indeed forms the basis for 
all evolution, 

At present, however, we do not know to what extent the normal 
mutation frequenec: y is caused by the radioactivity of the natural 
environment and what is due to other factors. 

The second area of uncertainty has to do with the ultimate effect 
of mutation rates on the welfare and survival of populations. 

Since many of the important mutations appear to be dominant 
lethals, (to the geneticist that is a technical term ; it refers to a char- 
acter which results in the death of the off-spring usually before the 
embyronic development can proceed very far; it is called a dominant 
lethal), in this case their estimation has to be based not upon the 
recognition of anomolous characters, but upon the estimation of the 
numbers of individuals who should exist, but who in fact do not. 

The technique, which is very useful in laboratory experiments with 
animals becomes very difficult of application to a human population, 
for obvious reasons. 

Some of the mutations may be recessive and, consequently, not be 
detectible until at some future time when an individual carrying such 
a mutant gene should mate with another individual carrying the 
identical factor. The mere occurrence of mutations may be only part 
of the problem. The effect of mutations in populations is the impor- 
tant question. These mutations will be subjected to the same forces 
of natural selection that now act against spontaneous mutations. 

The extremely complicated and difficult genetic problem in man 
constitutes a very important section of the studies being conducted 
in Japan. 

No firm conclusions can be given until the statistical work is fin- 
ished, but, it seems likely that. some evidence of genetic effect will have 
been obtained among the more highly irradiated survivors at Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki. At the lower exposure rates it is quite evident 
that. no changes can be recognized. 

It is, I should add, somewhat questionable that even at the higher 
pe punteag rates we are going to be able to identify with any degree 
= certainty genetic changes in the first generation of Japanese 
children. 
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Senator Kerauver. Are you at the end of discussing the genetic 
part ¢ 

Dr. Buener. I have only one paragraph more. The genetic prob- 
lem, which is one of the fundamental aspects of the adjustment of man 
to the world of the future, is sometimes thrown into confusion by 
reckless and uncritical pronouncements based upon assumptions which 
are far beyond our knowledge. 

We have dire predic tions of many monsters and even the oblitera- 
tion of mankind itself from radiation exposures, which are only a 
small fraction of that from cosmic radiation, from the radium and 

radon of the soil and air, and from the naturally radioactive potas- 
sium and carbon of which we all are partially composed. It is most 
essential that we keep our perspective in such matters and base our 
generalizations upon substantial evidence. 

Senator Keravuver. Dr. Bugher, as I understand it in normal living 
there is some genetic radiation from plants, air, food, and whatnot? 

Dr. Bucuer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. Gamma effects or whatever the results of ther- 
monuclear exposure, does that increase it some, the extent of which 
increase you do not know ? 

Dr. Bucuer. The difficulty that one encounters here is that at the 
very low level of the natural environment we simply do not know 
what the radiation effect on mutation frequency is. 

We know the mutations occur, and presumably some of them are 
due to the natural radiation. We don’t know what proportion may 
be due to that. 

We do know this: That the total exposure of people in the United 
States from all bomb tests, including ours in the Pacific, and the ones 
the Russians have fired, amounts to about 1 percent of the total radia- 
tion exposure that people would get during the normal reproductive 
period, so that it is simply impossible to recognize an increase in 
mutations due to an increased exposure from, let us say, 100 percent 
to 101 percent. That is about the situation we find ourselves in at the 
present time. 

Senator Keravver. In that connection, while we are discussing the 
genetic study, you mentioned the Japanese scientists and physicians 
at Kyoto University and other places. 

Are they doing more of this research and study by virtue of the 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki detonations than we are, or are we working 
with them or exchanging information, or what is the situation ? 

Dr. Buener. The studies of those two cities are being conducted 
by a rather large project which we finance from the AEC through 
the National Academy of Sciences, and in which the Japanese Gov- 
ernment participates, and in fact most of the personnel who are 
engaged therein are Japanese, and the studies that have been carried 
on during these years are really joint studies in motivation and char- 
acter, so that both Japanese and American geneticists are closely asso- 
ciated in this venture, and naturally the data are available to all of 
them. 

Senator Keravver. Very well. Have you finished your statement? 

Dr. Bucuer. On radiation, yes, sir. 

Senator Keravuver. Well, go on with any other additional informa- 
tion. 

Dr. Buener. I turn it back to Dr. Libby. 
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Senator Kerauver. If Dr. Bugher has finished his statement gen- 
erally 

Mr. Lissy. Yes, sir. I hope he may help in the rest of the presenta- 
tion. 

Senator Keravver. I would like to ask him 1 or 2 questions. 

The information you have given us here, which has a direct bearing 
upon the problem of civil defense, has this research and information 
been transmitted through the American Medical Association and the 
State medical societies so that the doctors and the medical staffs of 
our hospitals may have such information as can be properly given é 

Dr. Buener. Some of it which I have given here, Senator Kefauver, 
has not previously been given out, and as I did mention, the results 
of some of the studies which are now going on will not be in form 
for publication for some weeks yet. 

Most of this, however, has been given in talks at medical meetings, 
published in scientific literature, and constitutes information which 
has been on record for a considerable length of time. 

Senator Keravver. It is your plan though that you thought in the 
next few weeks the medical study or report would be finished, and at 
that time the public and the medical profession will have more infor- 
mation, is that correct ? 

Dr. Bucuer. I trust that that will be the case. Naturally one can- 
not make a commitment in advance of the acceptance of a paper or its 
presentation, but I am sure it will be well received. 

Senator Kerauver. But such information as can be given out will 
be reported to the medical profession and the public ? 

Dr. Buauer. Yes, as soon as it has been put in proper shape. 

Senator Keravuver. And in that connection, Dr. Bugher, is there 
close coordination between the medical men of the Civil Defense Ad- 
ministration and you and your division of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, and just tell us what exchange of information and how you 
work with the medical men of the Civil Defense Administration. 

Dr. Buener. On the formal side we have a Civil Defense Liaison 
Branch which serves the Commission, and administratively is located 
in the Division of Biology and Medicine. 

Senator Keravver. That is your branch here in Washington? 

Dr. Buener. Yes, sir, that branch is responsible for seeing that all 
relevant experimental material, test information, weapons informa- 
tion of all kinds that fall within the province of the Atomic Energy 
Commission reaches the Civil Defense Administration, Governor 
Peterson’s office. 

Senator Kerauver. Who is the civil defense counterpart with you? 
That is, what medical man in the civil defense do you discuss these 
matters with ? 

Dr. Bucuer. Usually with Dr. Williams. What I was mentioning 
was a formal arrangement. The informal one is that we all know 

each other personally, so there is a very free flow of information. 

Senator Keravver. And where is their medical division located ? 

Mr. Pererson. At Battle Creek, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Krravuver. Do you go to Battle Creek or do they come 
here? 

Dr. Bucuer. In the past our connections have been right here in 
Washington, and I think the liasion still is in Washington, with Gov- 
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ernor Peterson’s office. And at the present moment both our repre- 
sentatives and Governor Peterson’s representative are at the Nevada 
Proving Ground. 

Senator Keravver. Dr. Bugher, when was it discovered after the 
fallout at the March Bikini thermonuclear detonation how soon after- 
wards was it discovered that the fallout might cause death or give 
a lethal dose as the result of fallout ? 

Was that known before the March explosion or was it found out 
afterwards? 

Dr. Bueuer. It was known before as possibilities of lethality from 
such exposures. The particular area of this fallout was not known 
until the instruments showed the beginning of the fallout, several 
hours after the detonation. 

Senator Krrauver. So that shortly after the detonation, you knew 
that as the result of the fallout there that it might have de: adly effects. 
When was that information given to civil defense, do you know? Or 
did they have medical men there to observe ¢ 

Dr. Buener. There was a representative from Governor Peterson’s 
sta ff with the task force. 

Senator Keravuver. So you think that they knew as soon as you 
knew of the aes effect of fallout ? 

Dr. Buewer. | don’t know, Mr. Chairman, whether that would be 
quite a fair statement. This picture is one which you have to visual- 
ize as developing over hundreds of miles of distance involving ships 
that had to steam toa particular objective. 

It involved air surveys, and the whole operation was spread over 
such a very large area that I am not sure that anybody could grasp the 
whole picture immediately. It had naturally to be developed over the 
hours. I am not sure that one could say that all members of the task 
force group were fully aware of the great problem involved at the 
same time. 

Senator Kerauver. Well, as to the large area covered by the fallout 
which came as a surprise, I think we have been told, to perhaps even 
the Atomic Energy Commission itself as to the large area affected, do 
you know when that information was given to ‘the Civil Defense 
Administration ? 

Dr. Buenrer. The information was developed actually over a matter 
of days to weeks, the amount of measurement and travel and survey 
was very large, and I think that our civil-defense facilities were con- 
versant with that picture as it was developing. 

We are still engaged in developing the whole story of that fallout, 
naturally, and I do not know the end of the story as yet, until the pres- 
ent studies going on have been finally summarized. 

Senator Ker auver. Dr. Bugher, you also have under your charge 
not only the Medical but the Medical and Biological Division, that is 
what it is called, is it not? 

Dr. Buener. Yes, sir. 

Senator Krravuver. Are you in a position to tell us or could Dr. 
Libby do so later, relative to the effect of fallout radiation on live- 
stock, vegetation, matters of that kind? It seems to me that the mat- 
ter of what would happen to our food supply and whatnot is of im- 
portance. 

Dr. Bueuer. Yes. We have had some rather complicated problems 
at the Nevada test site in that respect. 
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Some horses and some cattle that were relatively close in to the shot, 
that is actually on the proving ground, have been injured. That has 
been on about three different occasions, and compensation has been 
found for the claims advanced. 

There have been worries on the part of the stockmen of Nevada and 
southern Utah concerning high mortality among their sheep during 
and following the previous series of tests at Nevada. 

We expended a great deal of effort in conjunction with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the State public health service and agricultural 
and stock experts in Utah and Nevada, and came to the conclusion 
that radiation exposure was not a contributing cause to the very appre- 
ciable losses in sheep which had occurred. 

We were dealing during that season with a severe drought condi- 
tion, and the animals—and this held true for cattle as well—were 
being forced to graze, or browse on plants that they normally would 
not eat, and so there was probable malnutrition and the possible effect 
of toxic plants. The extent of immediate injury has been in the na- 
ture of skin burns from fallout material actually getting on the backs 
of the animals. 

Senator Krravuver. Let’s project the fallout or the nuclear explo- 
sion that is described by Admiral Strauss in his release of February 
15. Suppose that happened here at Washington or any city in the 
United States, what would the effect be upon agriculture in that area 
of an explosion of that propensity ¢ 

Dr. Buguer. Well, as concerns the blast and thermal problems, 
Dr. Libby will be discussing them. 

From the standpoint of the agriculture importance of the very 
heavy fallout area, for the time being agriculture would simply cease 
in that area. 

Senator Kerauver. I mean over how large an area, the area of the 
fire-ball ? 

Dr. Bueuer. No, of the highly concentrated fallout which is given 
in the statement by Chairman Strauss. 

Senator Keravver. I believe 140 miles or something of that sort. 

Dr. Bucuer. Yes. 

Senator Krravuver. You mean agriculture would cease ? 

Dr. Buewer. For the time being. 

Senator Keravuver. By virtue of the inability of the farmers to en- 
gage in agriculture? 

Dr. Buener. Yes. 

Senator Krravuver. But how about the effect on animals, on the 
foliage? 

Dr. Buener. High levels of radiation are also lethal to animals. 
One would expect in the area of very high exposure here, 140 miles 
was the figure I believe given, that not only would it be lethal to hu- 
man beings, but to farm animals as well. Now as to plants, there 
would be no extensive damage 

Senator Keravver. While we are talking about what is lethal to 
farm animals, about 400 roentgens would be 50 percent lethal. I sup- 
pose the lethal dose to a farm animal would depend on the size of the 
animal ? ; 

Those animals, however, were not killed by fallout exposure. As 
far as I know, we have never found any farm animal killed by radi- 
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ation exposure even close in to the test site. We do warn the stock- 
men that that is a danger area, but with range being rather precious, 
they often times prefer to take the risk. 

Now with respect to other effects in animals, as the statement which 
was given last week makes clear, following large detonations one can 
demonstate radioiodine in the thyroids of animals, and during the 
tests in the Pacific one could easily show radioiodine in the thyroid 
glands of cattle and sheep over the entire United States. 

Senator Krerauver. I didn’t understand that. But 

Dr. Bueuer. Radioiodine is one of the fission products, a radio- 
active isotope occurring as a result of weapon explosions. It is dis- 
seminated by the winds and may come to rest on the foliage, and thus 
be ingested by a grazing animal, and since iodine goes selectively to 
the thyroid gland of the animal, we find a concentration of it there. 
So that for a period of a few weeks during this last spring it was rel- 
atively easy to detect the presence of very small amounts of this ma- 
terial in thyroids of beef cattle around over the United States. The 
amounts were exceedingly small, but the detection method is very 
sensitive. 

Senator Keravver. Is it harmful to the animals? 

Dr. Bucuer. It would be if it were increased in amount by a fac- 
tor of a thousand to 10,000. 

Senator Krravver. I suppose the closer they are to the point of 
detonation, the more radioiodine they have. 

Dr. Bueuer. Yes, that is true. That is about the extent of con- 
cern as far as animals and plants are concerned. 

Dr. Bucrer. It varies more according to the species. 

Senator Keravver. Don’t go into too much detail. 

Dr. Buener. It isn’t far off from that. From 400 to 700 roentgens 
would include the 50 percent lethality for all ordinary animals. 

Senator Keravuver. So the same rules stand I would assume to live- 
stock as would to individuals. 

Dr. Bueuer. Substantially they would apply. 

Senator Krerauver. Now you were going on to the matter of foliage 
and vegetation, or is that something you would rather talk about, Dr. 
Libby? 

Dr. Bucuer. As far as the immediate effect on vegetation is con- 
cerned, plants are far less sensitive and one would not expect any 
damage to plants of any consequence from the gamma exposure 
here. 

There might be some spotting on leaves from heavy fallout mate- 
rial, but that would not be particularly damaging to the plants. 

Senator Keravuver. Well, in connection with livestock and plants 
too, and I don’t know if this is classified now or not, is radiation re- 
ceived by an animal and transmitted to a person who might eat the 
meat of that animal, or radiation received on a plant, transmittable 
to a person who might eat the plant ? 

Dr. Bueuer. We have had extensive experiments on animals as 
food where such animals have received large doses of gamma radia- 
tion, and there simply is no transmissible effect. 

With respect to plants, some of the radioisotopes in the fall-out 
material may be absorbed by the plant and ingested by the animal, 
the grazing animal. 
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The iodine is not a very good example of that, since it is on the 
surface of the leaves, but some of the other elements can be picked 
up by the plant from the soil, and thus be carried to the animal. 
However, all of those that are of any consequence at all tend to 
localize in the animal’s skeleton, not in the flesh that is used as 
food. 

So at the present moment as far as using the animal as food is con- 
cerned, there seems to be very little hazard that could be associated 
with that type of transmission. 

Senator Kerauver. Weil, with what little there might be, would 
cooking of food lessen the amount ? 

Dr. Buener. No, sir. It would not. 

Senator Krrauver. If there was some atomic substance on a plant, 
it wouldn’t make any difference whether you cook it or not? 

Dr. Bueuer. Not to any degree that I can think of here. 

Senator Kerauver. What was the result of the experimentation 
of the Japanese scientists relative to the tuna or the fish found in 
the ship—was it the Fukyuru Maru? 

Dr. Bueuer. Yes, sir. Those fish were not the subject of experi- 
mentation. They were quite heavily contaminated externally, but 
they were destroyed, and I do not think that any of them were kept 
for experimental purposes. 

Some measurements were made of the fish at the time, and then the 
fish were destroyed. Later on other fish were found to be slightly 
contaminated and were subjected to more experimental work. 

But in the case of those fish, the contamination was found to be on 
the outside of the fish, and actually the fish could have been skinned 
with reasonable care in the normal way of preparing tunafish, and 
they would have been quite all right as food. 

Senator Keravver. So it did not get into the bones or flesh of the 
fish? It was just on the outside? 

Dr. Bucuer. That is right, and as we look at it now, it would have 
been possible under emergency conditions to have so prepared fish in 
that particular instance that they would have been acceptable as food. 
This is not, however, to imply any criticism of the Japanese health 
officials in destroying the fish. That was the straightforward way of 
solving the problem. 

Senator Keravver. Well, at that time they didn’t know what to do, 
T take it. Well, your statement has been very, very helpful, Dr. 
Bugher. Is there anything else you wanted to add at this time? 

Dr. Buener. No, sir; that is all I have. 

Senator Keravver. You will stay with us in case we have further 
questions? 

Dr. Bucuer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Keravver. All right, Dr. Libby. 

Mr. Liassy. Our next subject is on the heat and blast effects, Senator 
Kefauver. | 
_ Senator Keravuver. Dr. Libby, we appreciate having such informa- 
tion as you can give us about the heat and blast effects. We don’t 
want to get further into that matter, though, except as it relates to the 
problem of civil defense, of course. 

Mr. Lispy,. I will make a few brief remarks. 

Senator Kreravver. Do you have a written statement ? 
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Mr. Lissy. I have some notes here, and I have a two-page statement 
1 can offer for the record. 

Senator Kerauver. Well, if you will read the statement it will be 
very helpful. 

Mr. Lissy. We of course have no knowledge as to how large a bomb 
the enemy might be able to deliver on one of our cities, nor have I 
any knowledge of how effective the enemy’s means of delivery might be. 

But, in amplification, of the Commission’s summarization of blast 
and heat effects, which was issued last week, I would like to say that 
the heat and blast effects of larger weapons can be calculated approxi- 
mately by means of a scaling law. 

Senator Kerauver. By means of what ? 

Mr. Lissy. This is a factor determined from the total yield, a scaling 
law. 

Senator Kerauver. By the way, Dr. Libby, the release by the Com- 
mission through Admiral Strauss was to the effect of a nuclear detona- 
tion—and we saw a map that was put out as to the area effected—I 
believe the strength of that weapon or that explosion was the same as 
the March 1954 one at Bikini. 

Mr. Lussy. I am afraid I am unable to answer that question, sir. 

Senator KEravy er. Very well. 

Mr. Liesy. It is now well-known that an atomic bomb similar to 
the earliest ones developed by this country, having an energy yield 
equivalent to that of 20,000 tons of TNT would produce a blast effect 
sufficient to destroy or damage beyond repair residences within a 
radius of 1 mile, or slightly more than 1 mile from the point of explo- 
sion, and to render uninhabitable, without extensive repairs, residences 
at distances up to a mile and a half. 

Senator Kerauver. That is what you call a 20-——— 

Mr. Lissy. Twenty kilotons. The United States has developed fis- 
sion bombs——— 

Senator Kerauver. Let’s get what a kiloton is. A kiloton is the 
strength of 1,000 tons of TNT. 

Mr. Lissy. Yes, sir. 

Senator Keravuver. And 20 kilotons? 

Mr. Lissy. 20,000 tons of TNT. 

Senator Kerauver. Of TNT. We have developed fission bombs, 
you say. Does this relate to atomic bombs or nuclear bombs? 

Mr. Lissy. Well, we take the scaling right through both of them. 

Senator Krrauver. Don’t answer this question if it gets into classi- 
fied material. Is the fallout problem the same with atomic bombs 
as it is with hydrogen bombs, the only difference being the strength 
of the detonation ? 

Mr. Lissy. I am unable to answer that question, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. Very well. 

Mr. Lissy. We have also developed hydrogen bombs having an 
energy yield equivalent to millions of tons. We call them megatons 
of TNT. 

From the scaling law we know that the distance at which a given 
blast intensity is produced varies about as the cube roots of the yield 
or total energies emitted in the explosion. 

For example, a 10 megaton explosion with a yield 500 times that of 
an early type 20-kiloton atomic bomb, would be expected to destroy 
or damage beyond repair residences within an eight-mile radius, and 
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to render residences within a 12-mile radius unusable until repairs 
were made. 

To take another example—a 5 megaton bomb, half as large, 250 
times the 20-kiloton yield—its radius of total destruction of residences 
would be about 6 miles—6.3 miles—and the residences would be 
rendered unusable without extensive repairs up to a radius of about 
9.6 miles. Weil,it isn’t that accurate. Say 10 miles. 

Experiment has shown that the effects of blast with nuclear detona- 
tions do not differ qualitatively from those with high explosives. 
Surprisingly high peak pressures may be tolerated w ithout fatal in- 
jury, provided the attendant accelerations are prevented or minimized. 

While overpressures of 5 pounds per square inch may occasionally 
rupture the eardrum, several times this figure may, in some situations, 
not cause sericus injury. In animals subjected to 15 to 25 pounds per 
square inch overpressure, small petechial hemorrhages in the lungs 
and the gastrointestinal tract and urinary tracts are fr equently found. 

ar drum rupture is then almost a constant finding, and transient 
central nervous system disturbances and concussion may be observed. 

Overpressures are acompanied by mementary winds of high veloc- 
ity veedh iene in some instances, 170 miles per hour or about 5 pounds 
per square inch overpressure. Individuals not restrained may be 
thrown violently for considerable distances and inanimate objects may 
be accelerated to become missiles capable of causing very serious injury 
themselves. 

It appears that the blast pressure is in itself of less danger than the 
mechanical trauma occasioned by the drag forces on detachable ob- 
jects. For these reasons it is our present view that the problem of 
blast injury is closely related to the blast damage of structures, and 
will therefore be more or less coextensive with the area of light to 
moderate damage to buildings. 

Materials such as glass, which may be easily fragmented and readily 
accelerated to high velocities, may be anticipated to be a great source 
of injury from blast. Wounds and other traumatic manifestations 
of such missiles are well-known. We have a little table showing the 
radii of various damages. 

Senator Kerauver. Do you have it with you, Dr. Libby ? 

Mr. Lippy. Yes. 

Senator Keravuver. Can we see it? 

Mr. Lispy. I can just read it and I will also give it to the recorder. 

(The material referred to is as follows :) 


Air-blast damage to structures—Japanese experience 


Damage 


10 megatons | 5 megatons 20 kilotons 





fs Distance from ground zero (miles) 
i 
} 
iT: 
| 
1 


Light damage to window frames and doors, moderate plaster | 


damage, complete window damage___- } 18.5 14.5 2.3 
Moderate damage to homes. Severe fire damage expected. i 

Flash ignition of dry, combustible materials - - - 15.0 12.0 1.9 
Severe damage to homes. Heavy damage to window frames 

and doors... , 12.0 9.5 1.5 
Severe structural damage to steel frame buildings. , 9.6 7-6 4 . 1.2 
18-inch brick walls completely. destroyed __ 6.4 5.1 8 
Collapse of reinforced concrete building, 10-inch walls, 6-inch 

floors. _. amc & cael : ; siti 3.2 2.5 4 
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Dr. Lissy. For a 20-kiloton bomb, at four-tenths of a mile radius, 
we expect reinforced concrete buildings with 10-inch walls to collapse, 
even if they have 6-inch floors. Now the corresponding figures scaled 
by this cube root law for a 5-megaton bomb would be somewhat over 
3 miles, and for a 10-megaton—I am sorry, that must be a mistake, it 
would be about 214 miles for a 5-megaton and 3.2 miles for 10 mega- 
tons. 

Moving out a little farther, at eight-tenths of a mile, you would 
expect 18-inch brick walls to be completely destroyed; that is, at 
eight-tenths of a mile for a 20-kiloton bomb or 5 miles for a 5-megaton 
or 6.4 miles for a 10-megaton. We would have severe structural dam- 
age to steel and frame buildings at 1.2 miles for 20 kilotons and at 
714 miles for a 5-megaton, and 9.6 miles for a 10-megaton. 

We would expect to have moderate damage to homes with severe 
fire damage expected, flash ignition of dry combustible materials at 
1.9 miles for a 20-kiloton, 11.7 for a 5-megaton, and at about 15 miles 
for a 10-megaton. 

These figures illustrate the expected damages, and they are based 
in large part on the experience in the Japanese cities, and on sub- 
sequent testing. 

Senator Krravuver. At that point what was the size of the Hiro- 
shima blast ? 

Mr. Lissy. They were about 20 kilotons, about 1/500 of the 10- 
megaton, 1/250 of the 5-megaton. 

Senator Keravuver. Dr. Libby, are you going into another subject 
matter at this point? 

Mr. Lassy. I was going to discuss heat effects, thermal radiation. 

Senator Keravuver. It is almost 12 o’clock, and would this be a good 
point to take a break? 

Mr. Lissy. Surely, that is fine. 

Senator Keravver. Then, since Dr. Flemming must leave at 3 
o’clock, I wonder if we could meet back at 1:15. 

Would that be all right with you, Dr. Flemming? 

Mr. Fitemmrne. Yes, sir. 

Senator Krerauver. We will stand in recess until 1:15 p. m. 

(Whereupon, at 11:55 a. m., a recess was taken until 1:15 p. m. 
of the same day.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


The subcommittee reconvened at 1:15 p. m., at the expiration of the 
recess. 

Present: Senators Kefauver (chairman), presiding, and Jackson. 

Also present: Senator Stuart Symington. 

Senator Kerauver. The committee will come to order. The com- 
mittee is pleased to have with us, as our next witness, Dr. Arthur S. 
Flemming, Director, Office of Defense Mobilization. 

Dr. Flemming has had a long and useful career in Government as 
a young man, and we appreciate his giving the committee the benefit 
of his expression of his problems and the program of the Office of 
Defense Mobilization with reference to civil defense and particularly 
with reference to the fallout problem that has been brought out in 
these hearings. 
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STATEMENT OF ARTHUR S. FLEMMING, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF 
DEFENSE MOBILIZATION, ACCOMPANIED BY CHARLES KENDALL, 
GENERAL COUNSEL, AND HENRY F. HURLEY, CONTINUITY OF 
GOVERNMENT DIVISION, OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 


Senator Keravuver. Dr, Flemming, will you first tell us just brie fly 
for the record what the Office of Defense Mobilization is? 

Mr. Fiemmine,. Senator Kefauver, first of all, may I say that I 
appreciate very much the opportunity of participating in this hear- 
ing and certainly want to congratulate the committee on going into 
this problem in the way in whic hit is. 

The Office of Defense Mobilization, as you know, was created as the 
result of Reorganization Plan No. 3 submitted to the Congress by 
President Eisenhower early in 1953. 

It combines the functions of an office that had been set up by Presi- 
dent Truman by executive order to coordinate the various aspects of 
the defense mobilization program with the functions that the Con- 
gress outlined for the National Security Resources Board as set forth 
in the National Security Act, so that in effect the Director cf the Office 
functions in the Executive Office of the President as his representative 
in dealing with the various aspects of the mobilization program. 

There are certain specific responsibilities, operating responsibilities 
which have been lodged in the office from time to time such as, for 
example, the matter of the granting of rapid tax amortization certifi- 
cates for defense facilities; responsibility for stockpiling, that was also 
transferred to the office under the reorganization plan to which I have 
referred. 

Senator Kerauver. Transferred from the Munitions Board ? 

Mr. Fiemmina. Yes: The Munitions Board in the Department of 
Defense. 

In connection with our overall responsibility we are, of course, di- 
rectly interested in the problem of dispersal and it is my understand- 
ing that is what you would like for me to address myself particularly 
to this afternoon. 

Senator Keravuver. Yes, that is correct, Dr. Flemming. 

Mr. Fiemme. I have just a very brief statement on that problem 
which I would be glad to present. 

Senator Kurauver. Yes. 

Mr. Fiemmine. As we see it, the nature of the problem of dispersal 
was summarized very effectively by those who participated in the Pro- 
ject East River, when they said this, which is one sentence from one 
of the sections of that report 

Senator Keravuver. Tell us what Project East River is. 

Mr. Fiemmina. Well, that was a joint project of the Department 
of Defense, the former National Security Resources Board 

Senator Kerauver. Dr. Flemming, would you desist for just a mo- 
ment and excuse me, I have had a call? 

(Short interruption. ) 

Senator Kerauver. I am sorry, Dr. Flemming. Will you pick up 
with your statement ? 

Mr. Fremmine. Mr. Chairman, I was just describing Project East 
River. 

Senator Keravver. Yes. 
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Mr. Ftemminec. That was a joint project sponsored by the former 
National Security Resources Board, the Department of Defense and 
the Federal Civil Defense Administration, and it was set up for the 
purpose of advising all three of the departments on possible solutions 
to the problems w hich they confront. 

The chairman of it was Gen. Otto Nelson and I think it is generally 
regarded as one of the finest pieces of work that has been done in that 
area up to the present time. 

In their report they said this, speaking of dispersal : 

The problem, therefore, is one of achieving the best balance of dispersion or 
spacing within the practical limits of a properly functioning urban economy, 

It is clear, it seems to me, that this “best balance” is going to be 
obtained only as leaders in the fields of management and labor as well 
as representatives of our State and local governments search for the 
best possible solution for their specific problems. The Federal Gov- 
ernment must be an active participant in the search for these solutions 
as it has the responsibility for pointing up the interests of the Nation 
as a whole as judged by the capability of Soviet Russia to launch an 
attack on continental United States. 

This search for the best possible solutions to thé problem of dispersal 
is not going to be pursued vigorously until the legislative branch 
unites with the executive branch of the Federal Government in ex- 
pressing their joint conviction that such a search must be undertaken 
and likewise unite in establishing the broad framework of policies 
within which such a search is to take place. 

In order to expedite a united attack of this kind on the problem of 
dispersal, it is suggested, and this is simply my own personal sug- 
gestion, Mr. Chairman, that the Congress authorize the immediate 
establishment of a commission to be appointed in a manner com- 
parable to the cuneate of the Hoover Commission by the Presi- 
dent and by the presiding officers of the Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives. This commission should be charged with the responsi- 
bility of presenting a series of recommendations to the Congress on 
the problem of dispersal not later than May 15, or say June 1, so as 
to give the Congress the opportunity of acting on them before the 
adjournment of the present session. The tec hnical information that 
would be needed by such a commission is available and as a result 
it should be able to complete its work within the time limits indicated. 

This is the only way m which it seems to me a solid foundation can 
be constructed on which a meaningful dispersal program can be 
erected. 

In the meantime, I fee] that the problem should be approached along 
the lines of the following statement : 

The executive branch of the Federal Government a few years ago 
recommended policies of dispersal and _ protective construction. 
Under the terms of the dispersal policy, new defense facilities were 
to be located not less than 10 miles beyond the perimeter of certain 
designated areas of industrial and population concentration. Ad- 
herence to this standard by many industrial concerns has reduced 
their vulnerability to attack. 

The recent statement of the chairman of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission on weapons’ effects, makes it clear that it is still possible to 
reduce, by dispersal, the disastrous effects of blast and heat, when 
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accompanied by protective measures against fallout. It is equally 
clear, however, that a mileage yardstick that. would conform to the 
increases in weapons capabilities could not be applied in a practical 
manner to all situations in all parts of the country. Any effort to do 
so would disrupt the economy of some parts of the Nation and would 
fail to take into consideration differing geographic and other factors. 
Therefore, a revision of the dispersal policy is necessary that will 
take into consideration the practical problems that confront the States 
and cities and that will result in their being able to work out reasonable 
dispersal plans applicable to their situations. 

State and local Governments of each of our major target areas 
should develop plans, in cooperation with the Federal Government, 
to enhance our ability to withstand attack, through dispersal of in- 
dustrial facilities, protective construction and active participation 
in evil-defense programs. No hard and fast rule can be provided by 
the Federal Government that would be equally suitable in all situa- 
tions and in all parts of the country. 

Criteria for measures which will lessen or minimize the damage 
which an attack might inflict must now take into account size of the 
cities, the relation of geography, terrain, economic and other factors. 
Thus it can be seen that the situation in each area must be analyzed 
carefully in the light of numerous considerations. 

It is obvious, from the short time that has elapsed since the an- 
nouncement, that this has not yet been done. The Federal Govern- 
ment, however, has available some basic information to assist State 
and local governments in making such analyses with the Department 
of Commerce being the focal point through which such assistance will 
be given. Similar assistance will be available to industries through 
the Department of Commerce as the focal point. 

In terms of new industrial construction, advice should be sought 
from the Department of Commerce or other appropriate Federal 
agency. In the case of new defense facilities where application is 
made to the Office of Defense Mobilization for a rapid tax amortization 
certificate, the certificate will not be granted unless such advice has 
been sought and adequately considered in the selection of the site. 

The Departments and agencies of the Federal Government will not 
move forward with the construction of new buildings unless the pro- 
posed location conforms to the advice given by the Federal Govern- 
ment to critical target areas and industrial concerns. 

Mr. Chairman, in other words, my suggestions break themselves 
down into two main categories : 

One, a suggestion of a possible united approach on the part of the 
legislative and executive branches possibly utilizing the technique that 
is reflected in the two Hoover Commissions; and then, second, an 
indication of the manner in which the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment intends to operate, say, pending the results of a joint study and 
joint effort of that kind. 

Senator Keravver. Well, thank you very much, Mr. Flemming, for 
your statement. I would like to ask just a few questions. 

Mr. Fiemmine. Yes, sir. 

Senator Krravver. First, your suggestions of a commission to be 
appointed by authority of an act to be passed by the Congress, a com- 
mission to study problems of dispersal, that could be done; or the 
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President could simply appoint a commission on his own initiative, 
I take it, as he has in many cases. 

Do you think a congressional authorization for a commission would 
be the preferable way to handle a study of these problems ? 

Mr. Fiemminc. Mr. Chairman, as you know, it has been my privi- 
lege to serve as a member of both Hoover Commissions and it has been 
an intensively interesting experience. 

I feel that the opportunity that a commission of that kind affords 
for representatives of the legislative branch, the executive branch, 
as well as outstanding citizens who are not a part of either the legis- 
lative or executive branches, to come to grips with basic problems is 
just all to the good. 

Now, it seems to me that in connection with this problem it is 
peculiarly appropriate for representatives of the executive and the 
legislative branches to sit down together as members of a single com- 
mission ot evaluate all of the various steps that might be taken to 
speed up a dispersal program and determine the kind of recommen- 
dations that might go to the Congress for the consideration of the 
Congress; because if you go back to my quote that I used from the 
Project East River, where it says: 

The problem, therefore, is one of achieving the best balance of dispersion or 
spacing within the practical limits of a properly functioning urban economy. 

I am sure that all of you appreciate that that describes very effec- 
tively what oftentimes is a dilemma as far as this situation is con- 
cerned. 

And I feel that in approaching it, in view of the fact that it does 
affect so vitally the grassroots of the Nation, that it should be ap- 
proached by representatives of the executive branch and the repre- 
sentatives of the people through the legislative branch. 

Now, as you say, of course—— 

Senator Kerauver. I agree. I think that a commission would have 
more meaning. After all, the Congress is running the tax legisla- 
tion with reference to amortization and stockpiling, and above all, 
in conection with the appropriation, and it does have a very vital part 
in the whole matter. 

Mr. Ftemmuine. That is right. 

Senator Kerauver. As well as the executive department, and fur- 
thermore I think you are correct in saying this is the best way to get 
grassroots understanding and appreciation of what must be done. 

Mr. Ftemmrine. Right. 

Senator Kerauver. Now, you say this is only your idea. Are we 
to feel that some specific recommendation, a formal recommendation, 
may be forthcoming in connection with the Commission on the prob- 
lem of dispersal ? 

Mr. Fitemmine. Mr. Chairman—— 

Senator Keravver. Or are you just speaking for yourself? 

Mr. Fiemmrine. I am speaking as the Director of the Office of 
Defense Mobilization. 

I have checked this informally with some within the executive 
branch of the Government and I feel sure that an idea of this kind 
would have the support of the executive branch of the Government. 

Senator Kerauver. Now, following this idea of a commission .a 
little further, let us see if we can specify the things that might be 
studied and reported upon by the Commission. 
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First and foremost, I guess, would be in cooperation with the Office 
of Civilian Defense and the Atomic Energy Commission as to the 
safety of our industrial plant. 

Mr. Fiemuinea. That is right. 

Senator Krerauver. That is the big idea. 

Mr. Fiemmine. That is right. 

Senator Kerauver. And then, of course, you are in a dilemma 
because it is impossible to completely change the face of our cities 
and still have efficiency, without rather tremendous expense. 

Mr. Fuemouine. That is right. 

Senator Kerauver. And what the effect will be upon the local 
economy of the cities. 

Mr. Fiemmrine. That is right. 

Senator Kerauver. And the place of the Federal Government to 
aid tax amorization—and what are some of the others? 

Mr. Fiemmine. Well, possibly, such a commission would consider 
such other incentives as the Federal Government might offer in order 
to stimulate a program of dispersal, and, for example, also such a 
commission might consider how the dispersal problem should be tied 
in with the whole problem of housing as the Federal Government 
participates in it in various ways and through the various housing 
agencies. 

Senator Keravuver. The same would apply to the Hill-Burton hos- 
pital plan ? 

Mr. Fitemine. That is right. In other words, wherever the Federal 
Government is reaching out and providing incentives for construction 
of any kind, such a commission could consider how the problem of 
dispersal should be related to what the Federal Government is doing 
in these various areas. 

Senator Keravuver. Well, how about also the study of a program 
in connection with housing or the tax amortization for the erection 
of large buildings, to try to get included some program of shelter in 
line with what Civil Defense Administration might want? 

Mr. Ftemmuine. That might very well be considered. 

Senator Keravuver. Has anything like that been done, is that part 
of any consideration for any rapid tax amortization or any authori- 
zation for housing projects as of the present time ? 

Mr. Fiemmrne. We have not, there is not anything in existence at 
the present time, Senator, dealing with housing. 

We do, of course, use our tax amortization incentive devices for pro- 
tective construction. That is, if a person desires or decides to invest 
money in protective construction in a defense plant, we will give him 
a rapid tax amortization for 100 percent of his capital investment. 

Senator Krrauver. Well, is there consultation between the Office 
of Defense Mobilization and the Civil Defense Administration as to 
trying to get some elements of protection in buildings that are built 
and homes that are built? Is that being done now ? 

Mr. Fiemmrine. On the protective construction to which I just 
referred ? 

Senator Kerauver. Yes. 

Mr. Fiemme. For defense facilities the standards for that are set 


by the Federal Civil Defense Administration through their Engineer- 
ing Division. 
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If a person comes in with a proposal for protective construction 
and if that proposal conforms to the standards set by FCDA, then we 
will give him 100 percent write-off on his capital investment. 

Senator Keravuver. Might it not be feasible through the Housing 
Administration to give the builder some lower rate of interest as some 
inducement if he would include shelter in line with the specifications 
of the Civil Defense Administration ? 

Mr. Fiemminc. Well, I mean, that is something that I would 
think should be given very careful consideration by such a commission. 

Senator Keravuver. How much staff do you have working on that 
problem at the present time, Dr. Flemming? 

Mr. Fremminc. Well, if I can back up for just a moment, the 
Office of Defense Mobilization is essentially 

Senator Keravuver. A liaison organization ? 

Mr. Fiemmine. A staff agency for the President, and we function 
primarily through delegated agencies such as Commerce, Interior 
and other agencies of that kind. 

In this particular area we do have a small plan and readiness staff 
and part of their responsibility is work in this particular area in the 
development of policy; but as far as the application of it is concerned, 
it is done pretty much through a delegate agency such as the Depart- 
ment of Commerce; but, taking them all together, there is compara- 
tively asmall staff working on it at the moment. 

Senator Krravuver. Of course, there is an immediate connection 
with dispersal and protection with our transportation system, our 
highways? 

Mr. Fitemmine. That is right. 

Senator Kerauver. Is there liaison with your office through the 
Federal Bureau of Public Roads? 

Mr. Fitemmrne. I have a defense transportation coordinator in my 
office, just one man, with a secretary; no staff. He is just what the 
name implies, a coordinator, and he works through an interagency 
committee made up of the agencies that have transportation respon- 
sibilities such as Commerce, the Bureau of Public Roads; and he also 
works closely with FCDA. 

Of course, you will appreciate that when you go into the transporta- 
tion problem, of course, you pull Defense into it and you pull Com- 
merce into it, not only on roads but Civil Aeronautics, the whole Civil 
Aeronautics setup, they are very much interested in it. 

Then there is in the ICC a Defense Transport Administration that 
deals with the problem of the railroads primarily and of course they 
are an integral] part of that setup also. 

You are absolutely correct, I mean, all of those transportation prob- 
lems fit into this overall picture. 

Senator Keravver. Will you tell us, Dr. Flemming, as of the present 
time, just the problem of civil defense, evacuation, or building shelters 
between the highways and near the highways? Is that achieving 
any consideration by the Bureau of Public Roads in their planning 
and the roads that they are constructing ? 

Mr. Fiemmrna. I think I would have to refer that to Governor 
Peterson, who undoubtedly would be closer to that than I am. 
Senator Keravver. I just wondered if you knew. 

Mr. Fiemmrne. I do not know the specific answer to that. 
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Senator Kerauver. How about the location of railroads, is there 
some pressure or some incentive to try to get railroads to locate so 
as to make dispersal possible ? 

Mr. Ftemoine. There is not anything in the picture at the present 
time that would exert that kind of pressure on railroads. 

Senator Kerauver. Now, the dispersal program must, of course, 
be very closely related and integrated, informationwise, anyway, W ith 
the Atomic Energy Commission and with the Office of Civilian De- 
fense. 

Do you have liaison with the Atomic Energy Commission? For 
instance, how soon did you know about the fallout in connection with 
the March explosion ¢ 

Mr. Fremmine. Well, actually, I personally knew about it through 
a briefing last summer, early last summer, the middle of the summer. 
I knew about it, and of course I knew of the existence of a problem 
through others that I have listened to. 

Senator Kerauver. Do you not think it would be in the public in- 
terest for your office and you to be kept more currently informed of 
these new developments ¢ 

Mr. Fitemmine. Mr. Chairman, I think that I can say that we are 
in a pretty good position to keep informed because, as you know, by 
law the Director of ODM serves as a member of the National Security 
Council and of course the Chairman of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion makes periodic reports to the National Security Council and that 
provides the Director of the ODM with an opportunity of keeping up 
to date with what is happening in that area. 

Senator Krravuver. Now, there have been before the Congress a 
number of school bills for the purpose of constructing school build- 
ings all over the Nation. I have not heard in connection with those 
bills much attention being given to civil defense or the protection of 
children. 

Would that be a good subject matter for such a commission as you 

uggested to study . 

i Firming. Certainly would. In other words, Mr. Chairman, 
it seems to me that we have got activity going on in one area or an- 
other that has a definite bearing on the dispersal problem and yet we 
just do not pull the whole thing together at one point in our thinking 
and consideration. That is true, 1 would say, of the Government as 
a whole, and it seems to me that a commission of this kind could 
come up with some ground rules which would result in our thinking 
on dispersal being applied to these various areas when we have the 
opportunity of doing it. 

You are right, this school construction bill provides such an oppor- 
tunity. 

Senator Krrauver. Some public officials feel that they have all the 
answers and they do not need a commission to study and advise them. 
It is rather unusual that you take the other position and are willing 
to share the responsibility. 

Mr. Ftemurinea. Well, Senator, as I said in the beginning, the more 
I have lived with this problem and the more I realize the ramifications 
of it, the more I feel that we do have to have joint action on the part 


of the representatives of the people with the people in the executive 
branch. 
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As you yourself so well said, somehow or other we have got to take 
the facts that are given to us, for example, this morning by the Atomic 
Energy Commission, and apply them to this problem of dispersal and 
yet do it in such a way as not to disrupt the economy of the country. 

Senator Keracvver. Now, ir the dispersal program you have two 
problems, I take it: One is in case of an emergency, in case of war 
and the dropping of bombs, you have an emergency program as part 
of your responsibility. 

Mr. FtemoMine. That is right. 

Senator Kerauver. And that would have to do with not only sav- 
ing what you can but having other industries ready to take up the slack 
in production; and the other is the long-range dispersal program, I 
take it. 

Mr. Fiemmine. That is right. 

Senator Keravuver. Are there any more comments you want to make 
about either of those two? 

Mr. Fiemoine. No, I do not think there is anything further that 
I could say at this time, Mr. Chairman. 

As you know, in terms of the short-term problem, one of our re- 
sponsibilities, of course, is to give consideration to the continuity of 
Government in the event of an attack, and we had been and are in 
the process of developing plans for emergency relocation of Govern- 
ment agencies. 

I might say that there has been consultation also with the repre- 
sentatives of both the Senate and House of Representatives relative 
to working out relocation plans in the event of an attack for the 
Congress. 

Senator Kerauver. In your statement you speak of the informa- 
tion that the Department of Commerce has which is available for use 
to assist State and local governments in making analyses how they 
can be of assistance in this dispersal program. 

Is that being fully utilized ? 

Mr. Fiemmine. Mr. Chairman, I think I should say two things 
about that: 

One, I am sure that right as of this particular moment the Depart- 
ment of Commerce probably does not have all of the information 
that they should have, but by working with the other agencies we 
feel that they can be provided with that, and we feel that it was logi- 
cal for the Department of Commerce to be a focal point for it because 
they have had contacts with the State and local governments, and 
also with industry in the past few years. 

But, in direct response to your question, I would say that up to 
now there has not tae! full utilization of the available informa- 
tion, 

Senator Keravcver. Now, whose responsibility is it to see that the 
States and local governments are contacted and given this informa- 
tion and assisted in putting it into application ? 

Mr. Firemmrne. Well, my thought, as indicated in this statement, 
Senator, is that as the result of the public announcements that have 
been made and as the result of a hearing like this today, that the 
State and local governments will take a great deal more interest in 
the dispersal problem than they have in the past; that they will 
want to look to the Federal Government for counsel and advice and 
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we feel that a good spot to center that counsel and advice just on this 
problem of dispersal is the Department of Commerce. 

In other words, I am saying that I assume that they will take a 
certain amount of initiative in this as the result of the information 
that has been provided them and which has reached them. 

Senator Kerauver. And that would be another problem for the 
commission you have referred to ? 

Mr. Ftemmine. That is right. 

Senator Kerauver. To work out plans and programs. 

Mr. Fiemmine. I think you understand that the comments that I 
have made on consultation are designed to set up what I would hope 
to be an interim procedure pending recommendations and actions com- 
ing from the work of a commission such as I have suggested. 

Senator Keravuver. And then you said: 

State and local governments of each of our major target areas should develop 
plans, in cooperation with the Federal Government, 
and so forth. 

How far along have such plans been developed? Are we making 
any progress with them ? 

Mr. Fiemmine. Senator Kefauver, up to the present time there has 
not been enough activity in that area on the part of State and local 
governments. 

Again, my hope is that the information that has now been made 
public will stimulate activity and, as you can see, our feeling is that 
we cannot say to the State and local governments and to industry, 
“Here are a set of standards that are applicable to the entire country.” 

But through this statement we are saying to them, “We feel that 
you should come in and discuss the whole matter with us and then we 
will sit down with you and do the very best job we can.in helping you 
develop a plan.” 

I would like to emphasize again that back of the Department of 
Commerce on activities of this kind will be a task force made up of 
people from ODM, AEC, FCDA, and Defense. In other words, we 
are just using Commerce as a focal point because of the fact of these 
contacts having been made with Commerce in the past. 

Senator Keravuver. In your statement you also say the dispersal 
program contemplates or tries to get new industries to be located not 
less than 10 miles beyond the perimeter of certain designated areas of 
industrial and population concentration. 

You encourage them to do that, I take it, by granting tax amortiza- 
tion and other benefits in those cases ? 

Mr. Fiemmine. Yes, sir.. The tax amortization rule has been that 
if a person comes in and asks for a tax-amortization certificate for his 
defense facilities, that he must conform to that standard unless we 
grant him an exception. 

A study has made of tax-amortization certificates from that point 
of view, and approximately 80 percent of the certificates issued for 
projects subject to dispersion criteria conformed to those standards. 

Senator Keravuver. Is that a lengthy report? 

Mr. Fiewmine. No. I do not have it here but I can give it to you. 
I will be glad to furnish it tothe record. 

Senator Keravuver. If you will furnish it we will have it printed 
in the record. 

Mr. Fiemminea,. I will be very happy to. 
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(The information referred to is as follows :) 


UTILIZATION OF 'TAx AMORTIZATION To ENCOURAGE INDUSTRIAL DISPERSION 


The national industrial dispersion policy was announced by the President 
in August of 1951. 

2. Dispersion criteria in connection with the granting of tax amortization 
were issued in July 1952. Thereafter, all applicants were required to clear pro- 
posed projects which were subject to dispersion criteria with local dispersion 
committees. These committees are composed of local citizens operating under 
the auspices of the Department of Commerce. 

38. The national industrial dispersion policy recognized that certain economic 
hardships might be involved in accomplishing the ultimate is dispersion. It did 
not contemplate relocating existing facilites. (During the Korean incident 
emphasis was placed on the immediate need for production facilities as differen- 
tiated from proper location as facilities. ) 

4. By the middle of 1952 when dispersion criteria were woven into the tax 
amortization procedure, $19.7 billions had already been certified. 

5. The attached table analyses the total certifications of 8,317 projects amount- 
ing to $10.1 billion which have been made since dispersion criteria have been 
applied to tax amortization applications. It should be noted that only 637 
prejects amounting to $4.7 billion out of the total were subject to dispersion 
criteria. 

6. Due to fulfillment of expansion goals, the tax amortization program has 
been curtailed. The eurrent rate of certification is approximately $1 billion 
annually. 


Industrial dispersion as applied to rapid tar amortization certificates starting 
as of July 1, 1952, through Feb. 15, 1955 


Number | Estimated cost 








Total projects certified for tax amortization - 


8, 317 | $10, 107, 300, 000 
. Less projects exempt from dispersion criteria. estimated to cost under $l | 


million | 6, 923 1, 175, 579, 000 
3. Projects estimated to cost $1 million or more. et ; 1, 304 8, 931, 721, 000 
4. Less other projects exempt from dispersion criteria 757 | 4, 203, 235, 000 


(a) Facilities, the location of which is not optional, such as mining, oil, 
natural gas and hydroelectrie power; or 


(b) : acilities which are underground, such as pipelines; or | 
(c) Facilities which have no fixed location, sueh as ships, railroad rolling | 
stock; or 


(d) Any facility expansion which represents not in excess of 50 percent 
of the capacity existing at the present site; provided, however, 
that such facility expansion as estimated by the applicant does 
not exceed $5 million. 

. Projects to which dispersion criteria were applicable __ -. 

. Projects in which proposed sites were found to conform to dispersion criteria, 
not in congested urban areas or near major military installations !___ 

. Exceptions granted to dispersion criteria because of documented proof sub- 
mitted by the applicant that excessive losses or delays in production or 
unreasonable economic hardships or disadvantages would ensue due to 
selecting a location in accordance with dispersion standards ahd 

8. Cases denied for refusal to meet standards and inability to justify exception __ 


on 


687 | 4, 728, 486, 000 


> 


546 | 3,979, 674, 000 


| 
86 | 729, 608. 000 
5 | 19, 204, 000 





1 List of congested urban areas attached. 
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Akron 
Albany-Schenectady-Troy 
Allentown-Bethlehem 
Atlanta 

Baltimore | 

Boston 

Bridgeport 
Bristol-New Britain 
Buffalo 
Camden-Philadelphia 
Canton 

Chicago 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Columbus 

Dayton 

Detroit 

Erie 

Evansville 

Flint 

Hartford 
Holyoke-Springfield 
Indianapolis 

Los Angeles 
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CONGESTED URBAN AREAS 


Milwaukee 
Minneapolis-St. Paul 
New Haven 
Northeastern New Jersey-New York 
New Orleans 
Oakland-San Francisco 
Peoria 

Pittsburgh 

Providence 

Quad Cities-—Rock Island, IIL, ete. 
Rochester 

Rockford, Il. 

St. Louis 

San Diego 

Seattle 

South Bend 

Syracuse 

Toledo 

Trenton 

Washington 
Waterbury 

Worcester 
Youngstown 
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Senator Kerauver. Do you feel that in view of the recent informa- 
tion we have, particularly specified in Admiral Strauss’ statement and 
the testimony we have had here today, that there will be reconsidera- 
tion of this 10-mile radius criterion ? 

Mr. Fiemmine. Senator Kefauver, obviously there must be. I think 
you can see from the tenor of my statement that our feeling is that we 

cannot substitute for the entire country another mileage standard for 
the 10-mile standard, that what we must do is take a look at the situa- 
tion as it exists in particular areas and work with those areas in the 
development of the very best standard that can be deve ned consider- 
ing all of the problems that confront the particular area 

Senator Kerauver. Such as the terrain ? 

Mr. Fiemoine. That is right. 

Senator Kerauver. And many other factors. 

Mr. FLemmine. Then we go back again to the problem of limits of 

1 properly functioning urban economy, and obviously the problem in 
hon England is a different problem than the one that might exist in 
other parts of the country. 

That is why I indicated here that although we know that the 10-mile 
standard is a standard that was worked out before some of these recent 
developments, and although we know it is no longer generally appli- 

cable to the country as a whole, we do not feel that we should atte mp 
to substitute another mileage standard for it, but that we should get 
at this on a case-by-case basis in working out the best possible solution 
in each instance. 

Senator Krravver. Dr. Flemming, I have been worried for some 
time as to whether your plan for dispersal is rec oie the coopera- 
tion and backing of our Military Establishment. I do not mean just 
in the last 2 years, I mean over a period of a good many years. I 
feared that our military people would rather deal with ‘some large 
manufacturer, some large producer, rather than go along with what 
would necessar ily be the idea of dispersal or broadening the mobiliza- 
tion base. 

What is your opinion, or what can you tell us about your relations 
with the military in trying to get this program effectuated ? 

Mr. Fiemmine. Mr. ‘Chairman, I am very much encouraged. 

As you know, of course, the Secretary of Defense did issue a di- 
rective in December of last year which was in response to an Office 
of Defense Mobilization order, No. 7, in which he suggested that there 
were certain factors that should enter into the placement of contracts 
other than giving it to the person who happens to put in the best 
price. 

He listed in his order, as you know, sir, the other factors that should 
be given consideration, such as— 

Maintaining multiple sources of supply. 

Geographical dispersal. 

Avoidance of undue concentration of contracts in a few leading suppliers. 

Multiple awards. 

Preservation of essential skilled labor forces. 

Utilization of existing open industrial capacity. 

Preservation of essential management organization and know-how. 


Maximum subcontracting. 
Any other factors relevant to maintaining a sound mobilization base. 


Senator Keravuver. That is Secretary Wilson’s order you are read- 
ing? 
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Mr. Firemmine. That is right. 
Senator Keravver. Did you read it all? 
Mr. Fiemmine. I read all of the factors that he said should be 
taken into consideration by the procurement officers. 
I have a copy of the order here if you want to make it part of your 
record. 
Senator Kerauver. Let us make it part of the record. 
(The order referred to is as follows :) 
DECEMBER 7, 1954 
N. 3005.3 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE DIRECTIVE 


Subject: Maintenance of the mobilization base. 
Reference: Office of Defense Mobilization Order DMO VII-7, as amended. 


I. Purpose 


The purpose of this directive is to integrate Department of Defense procure- 
ment policy with industrial mobilization plans in order to maintain a sound 
mobilization base. 

IT. Policy 

The referenced document prescribes the Government policy for maintaining 
the mobilization base. With respect to current procurement particular atten- 
tion is invited to paragraph 3A which provides in part: 

“1. Procurement agencies shall integrate current procurement with their in- 
dustrial mobilization plans to the greatest possible extent with the objective of 
supporting the mobilization base within authorities and funds available. 

“2. Data assembled on essential mobilization suppliers by the industrial mobil- 
ization planning of these agencies shall be used in planning current procure- 
ment. The policy of using contractors and facilities essential to the mobiliza- 
tion base is considered to be in the best interest of the Government. Suppliers 
that are deemed to be part of the mobilization base normally will be invited to 
participate in appropriate current procurement.” 


IIT. Action 


In furtherance of this policy and to integrate current procurement with mili- 
tary mobilization plans, the military departments are requested to review pro- 
posed procurement of items contained in the Department of Defense Preferential 
Planning List. -Responsibility for such review should be maintained at the level 
of the Procurement Secretaries or their authorized designees. Such review 
should take into consideration the following : 

(a) Maintaining multiple sources of supply ; 

(b) Geographic dispersal ; 

(c) Avoidance of undue concentration of contracts in a few leading sup- 

pliers; 

(d) Multiple awards; 

(e) Preservation of essential skilled labor forces ; 

(f) Utilization of existing open industrial capacity ; 

(g) Preservation of essential management organization and know-how; 

(h) Maximum subcontracting; and 

(i) Any other factors relevant to maintaining a sound mobilization base. 
In carrying out this program it is expected that the authority contained in 
sections 2(c)1 and 16 of the Armed Services Procurement Act will be utilized. 
In this connection comparative price experience shall be utilized to negotiate 
the best possible price for the Government. 


IV. Implementation 


Each military department will proceed with the revision of regulations, pro- 
cedures and instructions as necessary to implement the provisions hereof and 
will submit such revised regulations, procedures, and instructions in duplicate 
to the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Supply and Logistics) within 30 days 
after the date of this directive. 
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V. Reports 


Each military department will report actions taken pursuant to this directive 
to the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Supply and Logistics). Such reports 
shall be submitted at least every 90 days. 

VI. Effective date 

This directive shall become effective immediately. 

C. E. WILSON, 
Secretary of Defense. 

Senator Knrauver. Now, of course, I noticed in the ODM bulletins 
and instructions over a period of many, many years, they always con- 
tained substantially what Secretary Wilson has included in his order 
of December. That is true, is it not? 

Mr. Fiemmine. Yes. This is a basic principle that we have tried 
to emphasize al] along the line. 

Senator Krravuver. Why did it take him so long to finally get out 
an order like this? 

Mr. Fitemmine. Mr. Chairman, I think it is fair to say this, that 
General Marshall, when he was Secretary of Defense, during the time 
when there was, of course, a rapid buildup, issued an order comparable 
to this. 

The only thing he did not include in it was the factor of geographic 
dispersal, that not being the problem that it is at the present time. 

It is my understanding that that order was never rescinded, but 
that it was operative as far as the Department of Defense was con- 
cerned from that time down to the time when Secretary Wilson issued 
this new order which, of course, takes its place and adds this additional 
factor of geographic dispersal. 

I might say this also, that in issuing my own order I set up a Defense 
Facilities Maintenance Board, which is an interagency board on which 
the services and Department of Defense are represented and continued 
to work on the problem. 

I also directed in-my order that the Department of Defense should 
report to us every 90 days as to actions taken under the order issued 
by the Secretary of Defense. 

I do not have the first report on that as yet because the 90 days began 
to run from the time that the services received the Secretary’s order. 

Senator Krrauver. Well, have you noticed any change in policy 
since the handing out or issuance of that December order by Secre- 
tary Wilson? 

l ask that for the reason that shortly after he issued the order, in a 
press conference he said, and I believe this is about correct, that it did 
not change anything, that is, his order did not change anything. 

Mr, Frexanune. W ell, Mr. Chairman, I should not attempt to in- 
terpret—— 

Senator AOS Well, I do not want. you te— 

Mr. Fremmine. I do not want to attempt to interpret what he said 
ih a press conference, but. I would like to go back again to what I 

said, and I think my understanding is correct, that the order issued 
by General Marshall had remained in effect and was never repealed. 
Now, of course, this new order of Secretary Wilson replaces that 
order. 

Senator Krrauver. Dr. Flemming, you may recall that some time 
back I became interested in translation of the Chrysler, Newark, Del., 
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tank contract for the construction of medium tanks and the specifying 
of all of the medium tank orders at Grand Blanc, Mich., where Gen- 
eral Motors was already making the other half of them. 

We had a number of hearings about it and presented the ODM 
orders, that you should not put all of your eggs in one basket, you 
should have two separate lines open and you ought to have some dis- 
tance between the factories making these different things. 

Now, I thought that they made out an awfully good case and finally 
at. long, long last there was some modification of the contract, some 
new contract, and C ‘hrysler was given some tanks, so the Newark, Del., 
plant just continued to operate. 

But, I thought that it would have been mighty fine if you had come 
to our defense when we were trying to do something with the Defense 
Department on that. 

Mr. FiemMinc. Well, I would have been very happy to have re- 
iterated then as I have constantly the principles that I feel should be 
followed in connection with the mobilization base. 

I may say this: I feel sure that the reports that we will begin to 
get under this new order will reflect progress in that area. 

Mr. Chairman, I ee the fact that it is more difficult to 
maintain a broad mobilization base when the production curve is 
going down than when it is going up, I am sure we all appreciate that; 
but I also feel that we should utilize current production to the maxi- 
mum possible extent to provide ourselves with the kind of a mobiliza- 
tion base that would prove to be effective in the event of sharply 
stepped up or all-out mobilization, and I want to assure you I will 
constantly work toward that particular end, and I feel that I have the 
complete support of the President in working toward that end. 

Senator Kerauver. While you are here, Dr. Libby, do you have 
any comment or any questions ¢ 

Mr. Lispy. No. 

Senator Kerauver. Or Mr. Peterson? Dr. Flemming is about to 
leave us. 

Mr. Pererson. I think not. 

Senator Keravuver. Well, we certainly thank you very much, Dr. 
Flemming. 

I want to say personnally I think your idea of a commission ap- 
pointed in the way that you have suggested would be of great benefit 
in not only working out a program but in getting a public acceptance 
and backing for a program, and I hope we hear more about this 
proposal you have made. 

Mr. Fiewminc. Thank you. I appreciate that very much, and I 
would be very happy to work along that line; and again I want to 
express my own appreciation to the committee for focusing the spot- 
light on this very important problem. 

Senator Kerauver. Thank you very much. 

I think you have here a compilation of the various ODM orders, 
do you not? I think they might be helpful. 

Mr. Fie wine. I do not have a compilation, but I would be very 
glad to have one prepared and supplied for the record. 

Senator Kerauver. If you will and send it in, we will let it be 
printed in the appendix of the record of this hearing as exhibit 9. 
(See appendix, exhibit 9.) 
Senator Keravuver. Dr. Libby, we will continue with you, now. 
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STATEMENTS OF WILLARD F. LIBBY, COMMISSIONER, ATOMIC 
ENERGY COMMISSION, AND DR. JOHN C. BUGHER, DIRECTOR OF 
BIOLOGY AND MEDICINE, ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION—Resumed 


Mr. Lispy. We were about to discuss -—— 

Senator Kerauver. Before you go on, at lunch time I had the privi- 
lege of talking further with you and Dr. Bugher, and we had some 
discussion as to whether cooking and w: ashing and whatnot of foods 
and meats would take away some of the deleterious radiation and 
whatnot. 

I am not sure that you made yourself quite clear in the record and 
since this might be going out as somewhat of a guide with other liter- 
uture to people, would you not enlarge upon your answer!’ We will 
let you enlarge the answer to follow your discussion at that point in 
the record. 

Dr. Bueuer. Yes,sir. Mr. Chairman, I think the comment which I 
made was in reference to material which might have been taken in- 
ternally by an animal, or the effect of radiation exposure on the 
animal] itself. 

Neither of those things occasioned any difficulty as far as the animal 
flesh or food is concerned, and cooking, of course, does not change 
the rate at which isotopes undergo radioactive decay. 

However, if one is to think also of plant material on which has 
been deposited a fallout, as in the case of lettuce or leafy vegetables, 
washing will remove most of the material and oftentimes it is “possible 
then by that mechanism to make foodstuffs so contaminated safe to 
use. As far as external contamination of edible materials, washing, 
mechanical removal of material, paring of vegetables, as an example, 
may render the material quite safe for use as food. 

Senator Kerauver. And as to animals, if you skin them or take 
the outside off immediately, that is the thing to do if you want to pre- 
serve them so that you can use them for human consumption, is that 
right ¢ 

Dr. Bueuer, Yes, sir. An animal that has been grazing in a very 
heavily contaminated area may have considerable contamination on 
the skin and considerable in the gut, neither of which parts would 
ordinarily be used as food, so removal of those parts would leave the 
edible part quite safe for consumption. 

Senator Keravver. All right, thank you. 

Dr. Libby, will you proceed ¢ 

Mr. Lizsy. We were to discuss next the heat effects from the larger 
weapon; that is, heat effects from, say, a 10-megaton bomb explosion 
which can be estimated from our accumulated data. 

It is difficult to make an exact calculation of the thermal effects 
since they are dependent in large measure on the conditions of the 
atmosphere. 

The time element also is a prime factor. Very large weapons de- 
liver heat over an appreciably greater period of time than do smaller 
weapons. 

Of course, a given quantity of heat from a high yield weapon de- 
livered over a longer period of time will produce somewhat less severe 


burns than will the same quantity of heat from a nominal 20-kiloton 
detonation. 
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Taking these factors into account, it is believed that a 10-megaton 
bomb detonated on an exceptionally clear day might be expec ted to 
produce severe, that is, second- or third-degree burns, on exposed sur- 
faces of the skin within a radius of 14 or 16 miles. On a di ry witha 
considerable amount of haze these figures would be reduced and in a 
moment I will give you a table giving more details. 

I should like to emphasize, however, that in spite of the great 
range of the heat effects from the explosion of a nuclear weapon, large 
nuclear weapon, protection is achievable to a certain degree because 
the heat rays do travel in straight lines. Therefore, only exposure in 
the open or through windows would lead to immediately harmful con- 
sequences. 

Shelter behind almost any object, such as anywhere in the in- 
terior of a house, away from windows of course, or behind a tree or 
even protection of one part of the body over another so as to avoid 
direct exposure to the atomic fireball would be effective. 

There is, of course, the possibility of the flash from such an explo- 
sion igniting rubbish and other inflammable material including cloth- 
ing, window curtains, awnings, and so forth. 

As pointed out in paragraph 4 of the Commission’s report last week, 
the effects of blast and heat following the explosion of a nuclear 
weapon have been extensively publicized. 

Our book, The Effects of Atomic Weapons, which I have here [ex- 
hibiting] was published in 1950. It is a comprehensive compendium 
of knowledge on this subject. It is currently under revision, and the 
new volume incorporating our evaluation of data accumulated in our 
weapons testing program since 1950 will be published within a few 
months. 

I have a table to illustrate the effects of thermal radiation. 

If we consider a day on which the visibility is 35 to 40 miles, 
severe burns—that is, burns that correspond to about 10 calories of 
energy per square centimeter of area, to speak definitely—severe burns 
would be suffered within a radius of about 13 miles with a 10-megaton 
weapon; whereas on a hazy day, that is a day of moderate visibility of 
4 miles, the radius for the same damage would be 4 miles, that is re- 
duced by over a factor of 3 by the haziness. 

If we take a smaller weapon, a 1-megaton weapon, severe burns 
would occur at 6.8 miles on a clear day with 35 » to 40 miles visibility, 
whereas on a somewhat hazy day with a 4-mile visibility the radius of 
damage by severe burns would be 2.7 miles. 

There are other figures in this table which I might give. 

There is one for light burns, that is, corresponding to about 3 calories 
of heat per square centimeter. The radius for those on a clear day is 
17 miles for a 10-megaton weapon, as best we could calculate it, or 10 
miles for a 1-megaton weapon. 

I think this table is one that you might want to include. 

Senator Krrauver. Yes, that will be included and printed in the 
record. 

(The table referred to is as follows :) 
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{pprorimate distances in miles at which certain total thermal gies are 
delivered related to yield and visibility 

Visibility 4 miles Visibility 35-40 miles 

Energy release Light burns | Severe burns’ Light burns | Severe burns 

3 calories (10 calori 3 calories ) calories 

per square per square per square per square 

centimeter) centimeter centimeter centimeter 
20 kiletons. 1.3 0.8 2.2 1 3 
100 kilotons ; 2 - | 4 } 2.8 
l megaten 3.5 | 2.7 10 0 | 6.8 
10 metagons 1.8 4 ( 13.0 


Mr. Lissy. | think that concludes our direct remarks on thermal 
effects. 

The next subject I thought we would present to you would be our 
remarks on our relations with the photographic industry. 

If you don’t mind, Mr. Chairman, I would like to correct a state- 
ment I made this morning which pertains to the question of the photo- 
graphic industry. 

In the statement I inserted in the record on the Nevada tests I said 
we have as yet detected no fallout hazardous to human, animal, or 
agriculture or industry. 

I should like to eliminate the words “or industry,” for of course the 
photographic industry has suffered to a certain degree. If you don’t 
mind, I would like to have those two words eliminated. 

Senator Kerauver. We will let that correction be made and strike 
out those words from your original statement. 

Mr. Lipsy. The Atomic Energy Commission has been cooperating 
with the National Photogr: aphie Manufacturers Association since 
early in 1951 when radioactive snow in Rochester contaminated proc- 
essing materials in the plants of the Eastman Kodak Co. This oc- 
curred following one of our test programs called Operation Ranger 
in January and February of that year. 

Damage of the same kind was experienced earlier by the Eastman 
Kodak Co. following the very first atomic explosion at Alamagordo 
in July 1945. 

Senator Krrauver. You are talking about the Eastman Kodak 
plant at Rochester, New York ? 

Mr. Lissy. 1 am not certain of the locality of the one that suffered 
from the Alamagordo explosion. 

Iam informed that it was Rochester. 

During the past 4 years the following steps have been taken jointly 
by the Commission’s health and safety laboratory in New York and 
the National Photographie Manufacturers Association: 

The National Photographic Manufacturers Association has been 
provided with the results of all Commission-sponsored research in 
the field of decontamination of water and air; information concern- 
ing the nature of the physical and chemical properties of radioactive 
debris from nuclear detonation has been provided this committee. 

By prior arrangement with the Director, Division of Military 
Application of the AEC, and the Health and Safety Labor atory of 
the AEC, the executive secretary of the National Photographic Manu- 
facturers Association for each series of tests including the present one, 
has been provided with test schedules well in advance. 
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This has enabled the industry to schedule the production of par- 
ticularly radiosensitive items during periods of the year when no 
Weapons tests are in progress. 

When any AEC test program is in progress, the meteorological 
trajectories of the radioactive clouds from each burst are provided 
promptly to this committee. That enables them to anticipate fallout 
in areas of the country where the photographic manufacturing plants 
are located. 

The photographic manufacturers have established their own net- 
work of fallout monitoring system, using techniques which have been 
suggested to them by the ‘Atomic E nergy Commission. 

In conclusion, the various test explosions have made it possible for 
the photographic industry to understand the manner in which radio- 
active contamination of their process takes place and to devise 
methods of protection which are now successful in preventing process 
contamination. 

The Atomic Energy Commission is prepared to cooperate with any 
other industry in devising protective measures whenever there is any 
indication that the products of that industry are being jeopardized in 
any way whatsoever by our weapons-testing program. 

Senator Kreravuver. Is that your statement on the photographic in- 
dustry ? 

Mr. Lispy. That concludes the statement on the photographic in- 
dustry. 

Senator Kerauver. As I stated to you in our conversation a few 
days ago, Dr. Libby, in Kingsport, Tenn., we have an Eastman plant 
which makes photographic films, and they had had some difficulty, 
some of their films being ruined with the fallout; but they said now 
that there were methods that they had worked out and that you had 
worked out to advise them when to expect fallout so they could close 
their operation. 

Is it classified to say what those methods are and the extensive use 
of them? 

Mr. Lipsy. I do not think so, sir, but I do not happen to have them 
at hand. 

Senator Kerauver. How many photographic manufacturing plants 
are there in the country ? 

Mr. Lispsy. I do not know that. The biggest one is at Rochester, 
N. Y.,of course. I could get you that information. 

Senator Kerauver. Are they adversely affected by fallouts of ther- 
monuclear explosions or atomic explosions in the Soviet as in this 
country ¢ 

Mr. Lresy. Oh, certainly. You see, the photographic plate is about 
the most sensitive detector of radiation in existence. 

There is no instrument that I am aware of nor are there any tech- 
niques that I am aware of which are as sensitive a method of detecting 

‘adiation as the photographic plate, when the material is placed di- 
rectly on it and allowed to set for days, which of course is what hap- 
pens in the contamination effects on the industry. 

Senator Keravuver. That is one of the ways of finding uranium? 

Mr. Lresy. Uranium radioactivity w as discovered i in that way. The 
photographic plate is extremely sensitive, so it is probable that the 
photographic industry is the industry which is most likely to be dis- 
turbed by radioactivity from any source. 
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Senator Kerauver. Now, what are some of the other industries that 
might—you say no other industries have been disturbed up to this 
point ? 

Mr. Lissy. I believe that is true. 

Senator Kreravuver. What are the other industries that might possi- 
bly be disturbed ? 

‘Mr. Lissy. Well, I personally know of no others that have any- 
thing like the sensitivity, and I know of no others which have been 
disturbed. I may be ignorant on this point, but I think not. 

Senator Kerauver. Very well. Now, you had one other subject- 
matter you were going into. 

Mr. Linny. Yes, the point of instrumentation. 

Senator Kerauver. Yes. 

Mr. Lissy. Radioactivity is a subtle and unreal phenomenon. Per- 
haps its most frightening and insidious character is that it is unob- 
servable except with instruments. There seems to be no other way to 
detect it, if you include photographic plates as being an instr ument. 

We therefore, must make instruments available for the measurement 
of fallout. 

I have though of one possibility. It is just a suggestion. Cities 
might customarily equip a certain number of their civilian employees, 
such as the police and firemen, with detection instruments. 

The schools, I think, might be very useful monitoring stations, 
particularly in the country. 

Water filtration stations in the cities probably could possess instru- 
ments and routinely test the water supplies. 

Senator Keravuver. I forgot to ask you or Dr. Bugher, if radiation 
does adversely affect water, make it undrinkable / 

Mr. Lissy. Well, if it dissolves in it, in the water, yes. We have 
tolerance limits set up for that. I do not know them exactly. Are 
you interested in having the exact figures ? 

Senator Kerauver. I am interested only in knowing in a general 
way whether we have to make some plans with reference to water sup- 
ply for our cities. 

Mr. Lippy. Oh, yes. 

Senator Keravuver. In the event of a thermonuclear explosion. 

Mr. Lipsy. Yes. In fact, people should protect themselves from 
any method of ingestion of the radioactive matter in any form. 

Senator Kerauver. Well, I diverted you from your testimony. 

Mr. Lissy. We brought along today a few instruments which we 
have developed in the Commission, if you would be interested in see- 
ing them. They are the same type of thing that Governor Peterson’s 
organization has developed. 

Senator Keravuver. I think it would be very interesting to see them. 
As you show them to use, would you describe what they “are? 

Mr. Linsey. I willask Dr. Bugher to do that. 

Dr. Bucuer. Mr. Chairman, these are by way of illustration rather 
than the demonstration what is necessarily the best type of instru- 
ment for a given purpose. The Commission’s functions 

Senator Kerauver. Would you please talk louder so that all of the 
gentlemen of the press can hear you! 

Dr. Bueuer. All right, sir. 
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The Commission’s function in the radiation instrument field is to 
develop fundamental types for particular purposes which then can 
be manufactured commercially as production items. 

Now, out of this whole range of fundamental development some 
types may be suited for civil defense and many types will not; so th: aut 
all of these developments are then considered by Governor Peterson’s 
organization from the standpoint of suitability of the instrument to 
civil defense purposes, and of course he can speak much more to the 
point as to the practical applications of particular instruments in the 
civil defense area. 

So, we are really talking of many many different lines of develop- 
ment, some of which have usefulness in the Civil Defense area and 
some of them are specialized for particular purposes; but the ones 
we have brought along are examples of the sort of thing that is being 
done and can be done. 

This one is an ionization chamber type of instrument, and on this 
scale I guess you can see the needle is up to about 1 or 2 milliroentgens 
per hour. I bring it down close to this package which contains some 
cobalt 60. The instrument shows at this distance about 50 milliroent- 
gens per hour. 

Senator Kerauver. What did you say was tlie lethal dose, Doctor ? 

Dr. ne cHer. A very much larger number. 

Senate * Kerauver. What you “have been deser ibing is a box about 
6 by 6,4 inches wide, with an indicator on top of it. 

Dr. Bucuer. Yes, you can pass that around if you wish. This one 
is in a plastic case and tr: ansparent, so you can see the inner workings 
the same as this one, a very inexpensive little instrument driven by 
two dry cells, 

The transparent case shows that there is a fair amount of equip- 
ment packed into that little box, and by pushing this button closing 
the circuit, you find that it is functioning. As we bring it closer 
to this can, it will go off scale. 

Senator Krrauver. You said that was comparatively inexpensive. 
W hat do you mean by that ? 

Dr. Buauer. This could be mass-produced for about $15 to $18. 

Senator Kerauver. It can be manufactured for that. What does 
the first one you showed us cost ? 

Dr. Bucurr. That isa more elaborate one. Do you happen to know 
that ¢ 

Mr. Pererson. What isthe range on it / 

Dr. Buaner. It has two ranges. 

Mr. Pererson. The cheapest we have been able to buy one in the 
volume that we purchase them so far is $67.20. 

Senator Kerauver. Are these what you call Geiger counters? 

Dr. Bueuer. That one is not. The little one is a Geiger counter 
and the Geiger tube you can see near the top, a horizontal little tube 
showing in the front. 

The yellow one is an ionization chamber type. Here is another 
instrument which has been used by some of the telephone companies 
for their particular purposes, and it is less of a quantitative type of 
instrument, which flashes as a light flashes when it reaches 5 roentgens 
per hour in a radiation field. Since we don’t have that amount avail- 
able here, you can see the thing flash by using a check lever at 5. 
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Senator Kerauver. This seems to be one that is designed to carry 
with you. 

Mr. Lissy. There is a challenge in this problem of instrument de 
sign which is intriguing, and I am sure Governor Peterson will speak 
xbout it more, but it would be likely that instruments could be de 
veloped which will do the job of covering the range of radiation in 
tensities one would anticipate, and I would hope they wouldn't be too 
expensive. 

[ think probably none of these instruments is going to be the final 
one, but they are the type of thing that is available now. 

Mr. Pererson. | might just say there, Mr. Chairman, although 
you may Want to interrogate me more on this subject when we get to 
it, that so far it is a matter of volume. 

Now in our own agency we have been working with « producer for 
a long time, and we placed 1 order I think for 2,000 instruments, and 
that resulted in a price of $67. 

Now eventually these instruments may be needed in quantities of 
millions, and obviously in that number the price should be a good deal 
cheaper, a good deal lower, I should say. 

Senator Kerauver. Are they instruments where you have to put 
batteries in them occasionally? How long will they last? Does any 
thing have to be replaced from time to time about them ? 

Mr. Pererson. You have to put batteries in them, that’s right, but 
they are small dry cell type bateries. 

Senator Keravuver. Do any of these measure the contamination of 
water’ How is that done? 

Dr. Bceuer. That may be measured by instruments with a special 
probe which may be dipped into the water, but actually the contam- 
ination levels which one encounters in water from fallout almost al- 
ways are so low that one uses a method of evaporating a sample of the 
water down to dryness and then measuring the residue. 

Senator Keravver. As I understood you, Dr. Libby, radiation is 
something you can’t see. Of course it might be in the form of dust 
if it comes near an explosion, but these would be used by children or 
at schools or at fire departments or different places in the event there 
was a warning, or there had been an explosion, to determine whether 
their area was being affected. 

Mr. Linsy. That was the thought, yes, sir. 

Senator Krrauver. Haven't you recommended that every police 
department or every fire department should have an instrument to 
measure radiation ? 

Mr. Lissy. Well, it seems to me it would be wise to have a certain 
iumber of instruments scattered throughout a city or an area which 
are in the hands of people who are on the job regularly and who would 
look at them regularly. 

1 am not certain that this is a completely sound recommendation, 
but I think that probably Governor Peterson will agree that this kind 
of thing looks practical and useful. 

We have other instrument problems which Governor Peterson will 
probably speak about. There may be some possibilities of combin- 
ing instruments, which is one thought which has occurred to, us, and 
I am sure to Governor Peterson’s organization. too. The matter of 
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supplying battery radios, which are very useful in getting informa- 
tion is a difficult one. 

Well, that is a job, and the instrumentation of a battery radio is 
not so very dissimilar from the instrumentation of a radiation de- 
tection instrument. So possibly they might be combined in one 
package. 

Ideas of this sort may occur to the Federal Civilian Defense Agency 
and be developed. I think we have every reason to be hopeful about 
the possibilities of doing something about radioactive fallout. 

Senator Keravuver. I wish you w ‘ould repeat that again. We have 
been reading a great deal about the tremendous damage from detona- 
tion and radioactive fallout. Your testimony this morning shows the 
horrors that might result, the extent of the damage. 

I think too many Americans have had the idea, well, it is just some- 
thing that nothing can be done about, that it is a rather hopeless 
situation and you just have to take what comes. I wish you would 
enlarge upon your statement that it is a problem that we can cope 
with to a substantial extent. 

Mr. Lizssy. I believe that it is something we can do something about. 

In contrast ¢o the blast and heat where, short of evacuation and that 
type of thing, the effects are rather intransigent, for this fallout effect, 
there is every reason to hope that the F ederal Civilian Defense Agency 

can do great good. 

Even in the areas of heaviest contamination,—and this is my per- 
sonal opinion, and it is an opinion—I believe that fatalities from radia- 
tion exposure could be reduced by a factor of at least 10 and possibly 
as much as a factor of 100, if the population in such an area took 
fullest advantage of shelter or cover and observed the other safety 
precautions recommended by the FCDA. 

{ mean that instead of an expectancy of nearly 100 percent deaths in 
this area of heaviest contamination, there need not be an expectancy 
greater than perhaps 10 percent, and it might possibly be as low as 
1 percent. 

But these results can only be achieved by educating the public as 
to the nature and the extent of the dangers against which they would 
have to protect themselves, and by c areful and continuing education 
in the ways and means to obtain maximum protection under varying 
conditions and in different localities. 

As I say, these estimates are my own, and they are of course specula- 
tive. No one has sufficient factual data based on actual experience. 

Senator Kerauver. Have you finished that part ? 

Mr. Lissy. These statements conclude the material we have pre- 
pared for presentation to you, sir. 

Senator Kerauwer. Dr. Libby, in your speech before the mayors 
delivered on December 2, 1954, at the conference of mayors in Wash- 
ington, you made many "su ggestions as to what could be done, em- 
phasizing the problem, the extent of damage and radiation, and then 
you ms ade mi iny very worthwhile suggestions as to how people could 
protect themselves. 

It is in your speech, but I would be very glad if you would sum- 
marize here for the record some of the steps that individuals could 
take, things that Civilian Defense could do, many of which they are 
doing, other community efforts, because I think after people know 
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what to do, that saving themselves will largely be, or will to a con- 
siderable extent be, up to them and their own initiative. 

Mr. Lissy. I would be very pleased to, Senator Kefauver. One of 
the characteristics of fallout radiation is that it decreases rapidly 
with time. 

An approximate rule is that it drops in intensity according to—let 
me give you a nonmathematical statement—it goes down tenfold every 
time the age increases sevenfold approximately. 

That is, a fallout that occurred at the end of 1 hour after the bomb 
had been detonated would, at 7 hours, be one-tenth as strong, and after 
2 days would be one-hundredth as strong, and after 2 weeks would be 
one-thousandth as strong. 

The exact formulation—I should say, the approximate formula- 
tion—is the time since detonation to the reciprocal 1.2 power. This 
is well known and has been discussed in our book on the affects of 
atomic weapons, but in this characteristic lies one of the real hopes. 

It is suggested, therefore, that a principal measure for protection 
of the populace against fallout is reduction of opportunity of early 
exposure. The bulk of the fission products are not gaseous materials 
but consist of dust from the explosion. 

The material can be removed with air filters, and there seems to be 
no reason whatsoever that a good cellar will not be excellent protection 
as the Federal Civilian Defense Agency has said frequently. 

It seems to me that tests of various ordinary structures to determine 
the protection they afford against general fallout of radioactivity 
would be very useful. We know from the laboratory measurements 
on the characteristics of the radiations emitted, that ordinary struc- 
tures should prove to be quite effective. 

Following the cooling period—that is people would stay protected 
for the first hours or a day or so perhaps—following this the populace 
could stay behind shelters as much as possible. Certain measures 
could be taken to remove radioactive material and reduce the genera! 
hazard according to the FCDA directions. It would seem that simple 
measures are likely to be effective. 

Sufficient radioactivity of long lifetime is contained in the fallout 
so that the waiting process will not be really effective for more than 
the first day or so or perhaps 2 or 3 days. The longer-life material 
must either be removed or covered. 

As a rough rule, about a foot of earth is good shielding, 2 feet of 
earth is excellent shielding, and water at about 3 times these thick- 
nesses that is 1 yard of water being equivalent to 1 foot of earth—— 
is effective also. 

I said on December 2—I didn’t mean to be facetious—‘in other 
words a shovel properly used could save a man’s life.” If no ready- 
made cellars were available, he could merely dig a hole and crawl] in 
it and stay there for the first few hours. 

Of course, sometimes it is difficult to dig a hole. But even with a 
broom he might sweep the contamination from an area large enough 
to give him protection. A fire hose could probably be used for similar 
purpose. A host of simple practical measures suggest themselves 
for decontamination, but tests should be carried out to prove their 
effectiveness. 

It seems to me probable that in aggregate the shielding and decon- 
tamination procedures would protect the populace very effectively 
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against most fallout conditions. All of these points are well known 
of course to the Federal Civilian Defense Administration, but I re 
iterate them because of their general importance. I think that includes 
most of the things that I would recommend. 

Senator Kerauver. Dr. Libby, I forgot to ask when we had these 
instruments and were examining them, I forgot to ask at that time if 
there is any instrument or if these instruments will give warning of 
the presence of A-bombs or H-bombs, or is there any method by which 
they can be discovered, or if that is classified, I don’t want to ask you 
about it. 

Mr. Lisey. I am fraid I should not answer that question. 

Senator Kerauver. The civilian defense program—and we will ask 
Mr. Peterson more about this later—contemplated among other things 
an evacuation. Under some circumstances that might be the wrong 
thing to do, wouldn't you think so? 

Mr. Laney. It is a very complicated problem. You speak of fallout 
particularly 7 

Senator Kerauver. Yes, lam speaking about fallout. 

Mr. Lisny. It isa very complicated question, 

Senator Krravver. In other words, what I am getting at, Dr. Libby, 
you have of course read the article by Mr. Ralph E. Lapp. I don’t 
know Mr. Lapp, but the question was in November 1954 Bulletin 
the Atomic Scientist, and then another one printed February 14 i 
the New Republic. Have you read these? 

Mr. Linpy. I haven't read the one in the New Republic, but I read 
the articles published in the Bulletin of the Atomic Scientist. It is 
possible, I suppose, that the one in the New Republic is similar. 

Senator Kreravver. It is similar. It is put m more of a layman’s 
terms. 

And he talks about in these what might happen to a person if he 
tried to run and the wind blew the fallout in his direction, and reached 
the conclusion that he would have a whole lot better chance, he would 
be a whole lot better off if he tried to get under cover or cover himself 
up or get in asterm cellar of some kind. 

Do you generally agree with the article that you read in the Bulletin 
of the Atomic Scientist ? 

Mr. Linsy. W * Senator, most of the materials we have given you 
today, with one or two exceptions—I think this morning Dr. Bugher 
mentioned the ri adit ition dosage received by the natives ‘of Rongel: ap. 
I believe that was disclosed for the first time. 

The rest of his testimony has been released at one time or another 
before. That is practically true of everything I have said, if you in 
clude the release of last. Tuesd: ay, and so a know ledgeable person can 
take this book and the releases, and come to conclusions—I mean we 
do the sealing, as I explained this morning, by well-known laws. 


There isn’t quite as much secrecy about these things as you might. 


suppose. 

We have every hope of making it possible for more people to draw 
their conclusions and to be essentially correct. It is a matter of eduea- 
tion in the main, so the answer to your question is that in the main, as 
I think vou can see between the similarity of his statements and om 
statements, that in the main it is pretty close, I would say. 

That doesn’t mean that everything said in there is correct, but in : 
general way it is. 
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About this matter of the efficacy or even the desirability of evacua 
tion, it is difficult for me to give an unequivocal answer for I really 
haven’t considered it in all its technical details, and it does need that. 
| can emphasize some of the factors. 

If a man were to walk out of an area he would ha¥e no protection 
from the fallout on the ground, and he would be exposed for a longer 
time than if he rode out in a car, particularly if the car had some sort 
of shielding o1 protection, if he rode out sitting on some protective 
solid, you see. It isa very complicated question. 

I am afraid I really don’t know the answer. It is certainly one of 
the pertinent questions. 

[ think it is probable, at least in my view, that you could withstand 
very heavy fallout without evacuation, if you knew what you were 
doing, that is if you got inside and had an instrument so you knew 
when it was safe and took precautions against it. Now I am not cer- 
tain that that means you shouldn’t evacuate. It is complicated, and 
I really don’t know. 

Mr. Prrerson. Mr. Chairman, I would just like to have the doctor 
point out that there is no choice with respect to the area of total blast, 
total damage by either blast or fire. 

Mr. Lissy. That is certainly so. 

Senator Kerauver. Yes, I am sure of course that is true. 

Mr. Lissy. But you were asking about the fallout problem. 

Senator Krrauver. Yes. Dr. Libby, I agree so much with your 
statement that all of this is a matter, or a large part of it is a matter, 
of education, public information, people knowing what to do under 
certain circumstances and conditions. 

People read these things in magazines and they hear about it, but 
it doesn’t make the impact unless there is an official pronouncement by 
the agency of the Government that has responsibility. 

I know you haven’t been a member of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion for very long, but this specific detonation occurred in March 1, a 
year ago. 

Why couldn’t there have been some official information about the 
effect of it a long time ago, rather than having to wait until February 
15 when Admiral Strauss’s statement was finally given to the public ? 

I feel that now the information is official and can be acted upon offi- 
cially, people will understand it, that much progress will be made in 
civil defense. More progress would have been made 9 months ago if 
this information could have been given to the people then. Is there 
anything about that that you can tell us? 

Mr. Lassy. Well, I have been working on the Commission only since 
October. We have been busy collecting information, as Dr. Bugher 
pointed out this morning, and we still have some tail ends of details to 
collect, 

One of the reasons for the delay is that we wanted to be correct, we 
wanted to be /-. and we think the statement we have released last 
Tuesday is right. I don’t believe we have found any errors in it yet. 
It was carefully, most carefully prepared. 

Senator Kerauver. It seems to be carefully prepared, and is a com- 
prehensive statement. But it seems to me that this information; some 
people are afraid of scaring the American people, frightening ‘them, 
or they might feel that some international situation might require the 
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information to be put off, but it would seem that in civil defense the 
people ought to have the facts as soon as they can have them. 

Mr. Lisey. We hope to cooperate with the Federal Civilian Defense 
agency in every way we can, and to help them however we can. 

Senator Krravuver. In that connection I just read an article this 
morning. You may not know anything about this because you haven't 
been with the Commission so long, and this article is by Anthony 
Leviero in the New York Times, saying that this same information 
was about to be put out, or allow Mr. Peterson to act upon it a couple 
of times before it was, or sometime before it was. For some reason it 
was not released, and the release of it was called back. 

Do you have any information about that that you can give us? 

Mr. Lissy. I am afraid not, except the point that I think this state 
ment has gone through about six or more writings. The staff worked 
on it very hard. 

We have had various times when we thought it was in good shape, 
and upon closer examination it was found to have omitted something 
or to have a misstatement or something wrong with it. As I say, I 
think this one is all right. We had considerable delay on the grounds 
of trying to be very careful and accurate in the release. 

Senator Keravuver. It is important in civil defense I take it to 
know how long it takes for the radiation to get from the point of 
explosion, or rather the fallout, out to some point where it is still lethal, 
say 145 miles. Isthere any rule about that ? 

Mr. Lissy. Well, of course it is a matter of the winds, in things of 
this sort the fallout certainly goes in the direction of the winds, which 
obviously depends upon how hard the winds are blowing. It is very 
difficult to make any general statement. 

I suppose if there were no winds, it would just come clown essentially 
straight, and so on. 

Senator Krravver. Senator Symington, do you want to ask Dr. 
Libby any questions at this point ? 

Senator Symincron. Just one or two, Mr. Chairman, if I may. 
Thank you. 

Do you believe that the Soviet have exploded a hydrogen bomb / 

Mr. Lispy. Yes; I believe so. 

Senator Symineron. Well, then most of this information that | 
heard discussed this morning and the short time I have been here this 
afternoon, is information that is available to them, isn’t it ? 

Mr. Liepy. It is a hard job to collect it. It took us a lot of work, 
and there is always that question. 

Senator Symrneron. What I was wondering is why there is so 
much classification around this question of how much people will be 
hurt if a bomb exploded. 

Why isn’t it something that should be given more freely, and, fol- 
lowing Senator Kefauver’s line of thought, why does it sort of leak 
out, you might say, dion of being announced by the various respon- 
sible people in the Government ? 

Mr. Lispy. Well, the only general answer I have is that we have 
a great responsibility to be correct. 

Senator Symrneron. Does a scientist of the standing of Dr. Lapp, 
issuing an article of that, violate security regulations when he does it ? 

Mr. Lissy. Our policies on such matters are to examine articles 
that are submitted to us for clearance, and we do in general. 
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Senator Symineron. Did you examine this one? 

Mr. Lissy. I don’t know. I am afraid I don’t know whether this 
was submitted or not. 

Senator Syminetron. Mr. Chairman, could I ask that be made a 
matter of the record ¢ 

Senator Kerauver. Yes; if you would find out as soon as possible 
and let Senator Symington know, and also the staff of the committee, 
who will put the answer in the record. 

(The information above referred to is as follows :) 

UnitTep States Atomic ENERGY COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., February 24, 1955. 


Hon. W. STuarT SYMINGTON, 
United States Senate. 


DEAR SENATOR SYMINGTON: During the hearings before the Subcommittee on 
Federal Civil Defense of the Senate Armed Services Committee on Tuesday, 
February 22, 1955, you asked whether or not the articles by Dr. Ralph E. Lapp 
in the Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists and the New Republic had been sub- 
mitted to the Atomic Energy Commission for comment and clearance. 

I find that these articles were not submitted to the Commission, and that the 
Commission had no knowledge concerning them until their publication. 

Sincerely, 
W. F. Lipsy, 
Member, Atomic Energy Commisiscn 

Senator SymineTon. Just one final question if I may. 

Don’t you think it somewhat affects the public’s confidence in its 
Government if the tvpe and character of information which Dr. Lapp 
released as a scientist in Chicago comes from there first, instead of 
coming from the head of one of the agencies that is responsible for this 
problem ? 

Mr. Lipsy. Well, we have had a great responsibility to be correct 
and to not mislead anyone, and these are such new and strange 
things—— 

Senator Symrineron. Am I to understand that Dr. Lapp’s article is 
misleading ? 

Mr. Lirsy. No, I didn’t say that. I didn’t examine it from the de- 
tailed point of view. 

Certainly many of the things in there are essentially what I have 
testified to, given here today, I mean very similar. As I pointed out, 
we have given today very little that is not deduceable from previous 
releases. 

Take our release of last Tuesday, it amplifies and proliferates the 
information using the principles as set forth in our release of 5 years 
ago. 

When the second edition of this book is prepared and we are work- 
ing hard on it, it should be a great new source of information for 
technical people. I am afraid this book is not written for anyone ex- 
cept the technical person, but a technical person can take this as a 
source—— 

Senator Symrneron. Do you think it is better that it be written for 
the technical people or do you think it is better that it be written for 
everybody ¢ 

Mr. Lippy. It would be fine if we could write it for everybody. 

Senator Symineton. Let me get down to a point on this, Doctor. 

In my State, for example, I found that most of the people who lived 
in the large cities felt that this was a problem that primarily con- 
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cerned themselves, and 50 to 75 to 100 miles out of a city like St. 
Louis. for example, the farming people didn’t feel that this was a prob- 
lem which primarily concerned them. 

If Dr. Lapp is correct in his article. which was the first time that 
some of this information has ever been released to the American peo- 
ple, then the farming people are just about as interested in this prob- 
lem that Senator Kefauver has been discussing with you, fallout, as 
the people in the cities, and to me that is a matter of profound im- 
portance to our national security. 

And if that is true. all I am asking is why isn’t that information 
released from the agencies th: . are primarily involved, delegated with 
authority and responsibility by the people in order to handle these 
matters? Why does it have to come from the outside, and is that 
going to be the policy in the future? 

Mr. Linsy. Well, as I sav. we will try to collaborate with the Fed- 
eral Civil Defense agency to the fullest, do anything we can. We want 
to be very certain, however, that new information that we release is 
‘orrect and is properly presented. 

Senator Symrneron. [ have no further questions. 

Senator Keravver. Dr. Libby, there wouldn’t be any connection be- 
tween the fact that this New Republic artic : came out on February 
14 and Admiral Strauss’s article came out, or a release came out, on 
the 15th. I mean there wasn’t any feeling that you had to get some- 
thing out because all these things were coming out ? 

Mr. Lissy. We have been working on this for many weeks. 

Senator Krravuver. I have been reading and trying to understand 
something about the study of the research committee of Kyoto Uni- 
versity, Kyoto, Japan, and I borrowed this book from you and also one 
from the Library of Congress. It is dated November 1954. 

This gives the experience, and I think it does have some immediate 
application to the. problem of civilian defense, experience of the un- 
fortunate crew members of the Fukuryu Maru. 

Would you or Dr. Bugher explain in words and terms that we can 
understand just what is contained in this study and what their con- 
clusions were. I think it might be very helpful to all of us. 

Mr. Linsey. Do you want to try that ? 

Dr. Bucuer. This report which you have, Senator Kefauver, was 
prepared at the University as a part of the Japanese contribution to 
an international conference which was held in Tokyo last November, 
and it recounts the studies that they made on the fallout material in 
connection with that accident to the Japanese fishing ship. 

They did quite a lot of chemical analysis, they did some experi- 
mentation’ in mice with the material, and summarized quite a lot of 
factual information in the publication which made it available to us. 

Senator Keravver. Excuse me just a second. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Keracver. I am sorry, Dr. Bugher, will you continue now. 

Dr. Bucuer. I do not have the thing at ‘hand to refresh my memory. 
Might I take a look at it? It has been some time since I read it. 

They have brought together here the best factual information con- 
cerning the events from the records of the ship, from the testimony of 
the captain of the ship and the crew members, and inelude here a 
photograph of the wooden ship itself. 
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This voyage had been made in the course of their search for tuna 
fish. ‘The ship had been fishing in the north, had made a poor catch, 
came to the south and was cruising along the northern edge of the 
Marshall Islands. So that in this study they have reviewed the 
activity of the ship on various dates and they have studied the radio- 
activity decay, the rate of decrease of that activity, and they have 
taken the fallout material itself, some of which was gathe red up by 
the members of the crew and saved in a container, and have been able 
to record here the physical character of the material. 

For example, they found that it was practically all calcium car- 
bonate at the time it was examined with radioactive material dispersed 
through it. So that a great deal of study on the physical character of 
this material has been reported. 

They also give here quite a bit of material on some of the fish. Now 
I said that I didn’t think that any direct experimentation with these 
fish had been done. I am still not quite sure. 

The activity was measured on some of these fish, but I don’t believe 
it was fed to experimental animals, but I am not too sure of that. 

Senator Kerauver. I think I saw some statement in there that while 
there is a great deal of material on the skin of the fish, that they didn’t 
find any appreciable amount had gotten into the flesh or in the bones. 

Dr. Bueuer. That is correct, because these fish were contaminated 
after they were caught, and while they were on the deck of the ship, 
and not fish that had been in the contaminated sea. That is essentially 
the content here. 

There is a certain amount of observation of the behavior of this 
material in laboratory animals and the results of their chemical 
analyses. 

Senator Keravuver. This ship was 90 miles away. May I see the 
bulletin ? 

Dr. Bueuer. Approximately that; yes. 

Mr. Lispy. | think those are nautical miles, aren’t they, Senator ? 

Senator Kerauver. I am not certain. Yes. 

Senator Jackson. I am sorry Mr. Chairman, I was unable to get 
here sooner. 

Senator Kerauver. This is Dr. Libby and Dr. Bugher, Senator 
Jackson. 

Senator Jackson. I know Dr. Libby. I just want to explain that 
I had to conduct the hearings on statehood for Alaska and Hawaii, 
and that is the reason for my absence : 

Senator Krrauver. We understand. We have missed you, and as 
I said in the opening statement, this subcommittee feels that in keep- 
ing surveillance of this law and consider ing amendments, that we are 
most fortunate in having you as a member of the subcommittee, you 
being also a member of the Joint Committee on Atomic E nergy. 

It says in the foreword, Dr. Bugher, that March 1, 1954, at 3:40 
before dawn 23 Japanese fishermen on board the Vo. 5 Fukur yu Maru 
were engaged in fishing in the middle Pacific about 90 miles north- 
east of Bikini Atoll. 

A reddish-white flash was noted on the horizon in a southwest direc- 
tion, so it was about. 90 miles according to this report. 

Mr. Lissy.. But aren’t those nautical miles, Senator? 

Senator Kerauver. I am not certain. It doesn’t say. 
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Anyway, as I got the conclusions back here, and Mr. Kress has 
read this book and told me in layman’s words what he can under 
stand from it, they found that the fallout here was largely pieces of 

coral which had been scooped up with the explosion, so that it was 
broken pieces of coral reef, rather than the volatilized matter created 
by the explosion itself. Is that your understanding ?¢ 

Dr. Bueuer. I think the material was mixed. A great amount of 
it was cor: which had been heated to a point of being caleined, and 
dispersed so it. came down really as little flakes of lime with radio 
active alata ‘les caught in or on these coarser flakes. 

Senator Kerauver. And apparently the symptoms of the 23 mem 
bers of the boat were caused mainly by external exposure, although 
they found that there was some absorption through the digestive 
tract and through the respiratory system. I believe that is correct ? 

Dr. Bucner. Yes. 

Senator Krerauver. The conclusion I got out of it was that if these 
fellows had washed the boat and changed clothes and had kept their 
hands out of the material, the fallout, that they might not have had 
much difficulty, which is a lesson IT think in civil defense. 

Dr. Bugher, would you tell us this. It would seem that after this 
study was completed and released by the Japanese scientists, that 
this would have _ information that could have had application 
for some release by the Atomic Energy Commission which would 
have been helpful to ¢ ave defense and to people who were interestd. 
Would that be your idea 

Dr. Bueuer. I think ‘t is a very useful study; yes. It has been 
available for 2 or 3 months now. 

Mr. Linsey. We have had a very profitable conference in Japan. 
That was on November 15.1 believe it was. 

Dr. Buener. Yes. 

Mr. Lissy. A group of our scientists visited Japanese scientists 
[ believe many of them were Japanese working on this problem di 
rectly. 

Senator Kerauver. Didn’t the Atomic Energy Commission put out 
some statement shortly after the damage to the Japanese fishermen 
was known, saying that there was no lethal effects on fallouts, or mini- 
mizing it in oy way ! Do you know about that, Dr. Libby ? 

Mr. Linry. I don’t believe that that was the sense of the statement 
Admiral Strauss made, as chairman of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, a statement on the fallout phenomenon at theWhite House press 
conference on March 31. 

Senator Kerauver. What was his statement at that time ? 

Mr. Lasry. I am sorry, I don’t have it here with me at the moment. 
I could get it for you, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. If vou will supply it. 

Mr. Lisry. Yes, we will do that. 

See appendix, exhibit 10.) 

Mr. Lanny. That was done on March 31, you see. Dr, Bugher made 
a statement in a speech made in Houston in September of. last year, 
and then Admiral Strauss, the Chairman of the Commission, in a press 
conference on December 17, stated that there would be a forthcoming— 
that the staff of the Atomic Energy Commission was studying the sub- 
ject of fallout and expressed the hope that information about it would 

be made public at a later date. That was on December 17 of last year. 
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I think these remarks are pertinent to the questions Senator Syming 
ton asked a few minutes ago. The pertinence of these previous re- 
leases escaped me at that moment, but for the sake of the record I 
would like to point out these were made earlier. 

Senator Keravuver. There was a press conference on March 31 at 
the White House? 

Mr. Liepy. That is right. 

Senator Krrauver. As I recall, that is the time that there was a 
minimizing of any deadly effects of fallouts. But anyway let’s get 
't and furnish it for the record. And then, Dr. Bugher made a speech 
at Houston, Tex., in September ? 

Mr. Lispy. Yes. 

Senator Kerauver. What did you say then, Dr. Bugher ? 

Dr. Bueuer. I reviewed very much the same material that we have 
reviewed here today as far as the problems of radiation and contami- 
nation are concerned. I would like to make this clear- 

Senator Kerauver. If you were going to review it in Texas in a few 
weeks, why couldn’t it be put out as an official document so that the 
public could have the benefit of the Atomic Energy Commission’s 
authority on the matter? 

Dr. Buener. It was released. 

Senator Kerauver. You mean your speech / 

Dr. Buener. Yes. Now with respect to statements which were 
made during March and thereafter, all of those statements were made 
on the basis of the best existing information at the time. 

Senator Keravuver. Do you recall what was said in March at the 
White House Conference / 

Dr. BueHer. Not precisely, but there was never at any time any 
minimization of the problem, but there was a direct statement that 
the Marshall Island people who had been evacuated were recovering 
well, and they have continued to recover, and they are all well. 

Senator Kreravver. Will you also, Dr. Bugher, send a copy of your 
Houston speech up to Mr. Braswell of the staff of our committee } 

(See appendix, exhibit 11.) 

Dr. Bueuer. I will be very pleased to do so. 

Senator Keravver. Senator Jackson, do you have any questions to 
ask either Dr. Libby or Dr. Bugher ¢ 

Senator Jackson. Yes, Mr. Chairman, 1 or 2. 

I am sorry, Dr. Libby, I wasn’t here to hear previous testimony, but 
I understood that you had testified to the effect that with a proper 
shelter plan, it could reduce the casualties to 1 percent, that is casual- 
ties from radiation; is that correct ? 

Mr. Lipsy. That is just my personal estimate. 

Senator Jackson. How much would such a shelter plan cost? 

Mr. Lissy. Oh, goodness, 

Senator Jackson. Do you have any rough idea? 

Mr. Lissy. The type of thing I had in mind, Senator, was the use 
of native human ingenuity and facilities at hand, using shovels and 
brooms and firehoses and going into cellars. 

Senator Jackson. You are not talking about community shelters / 

Mr. Lippy. I wasn’t but that doesn’t mean community shelters are 
not a good idea. I was imagining that—well, I think that probably 
to attain a hundredfold reduction in casualties, some sort of com- 
munity planning would be probably required. 
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Senator Jackson. Dr. Libby, are you thinking in terms of shelters 
in the large cities or out in the areas where the people might be 
evacuated to ¢ 

Mr. Lissy. Well, what I was thinking about principally is people 
having ahead of of time some knowlec ge | of the characteristics of fall- 
out—that is the way it decays with time, the fact that it is likely to 
come down as a dusty sort of deposit, it may not even be visible, occur 
over periods of hours—that people understand these things and then 
take shelter in their homes or perhaps in previously constructed 
shelters. 

I do believe that this educational program, a program of instruct- 
ing the people, coupled with a program of furnishing, of making in 
struments available, 1 mean having instruments so that the people « ean 
use them, will make it possible for people to protect themselves almost 
completely against the lethal exposures. 

Senator Jackson. Yes. Assuming that you can mass-educate 160 
million people, but I think you will agree with me that is quite an 
undertaking in order to even get a few ‘of the leaders in civil defense 
sufficiently ‘well informed to direct the people at the time of the catas- 
trophe as to what they should do. Will you agree with that? 

Mr. Lipsy. It certainly is a large educ ‘ational problem, but I think 
not an insuperable one, and it is certainly an extremely important 
one. 

Senator Jackson. What I would first like to get clear in my mind, I 
realize that this is entirely sort of tentative in your mind, you are not 

saying that this is the final thing. 

Mr. Linpy. No. 

Senator Jackson. But I would like to, in my own mind, get clear 
whether you are thinking in terms of an evacuation plan out of the 
cities where there might be shelters available to house thousands of 
people that might have to be evacuated in order to save them from 
the blast effect of a hydrogen explosion. 

Is that in your thinking or are you thinking in terms of shelters 

right in the cities and hoping somehow that they will survive the blast 
aa the radiation ? 

Mr. Lippy. As I testified just before you came in, Senator, this prob- 
lem of evacuation versus protective measures in situ, so to speak, is a 
very difficult one I think, and I am not clear at all as to under what 
conditions evacuation would be desirable and under what conditions 
it wouldn't be. 

Of course it is obvious that for both blast and heat; the only thing 
you can do is evacuate, but this is a relatively smaller area. I really 
don’t have a clear opinion about the desirability of evacuation versus 
shelter for fallout without considering it much further. 

Senator Jackson. Aren’t we about forced though to conclude that 
there at least must be substantial evacuation ? 

Mr. Lissy. The fallout you see decays pretty rapidly. 

Senator Jackson. I am thinking now beyond the area of fallout. 
T am thinking in terms of the blast and the heat. 

Mr. Lissy. Oh, surely. As far as I can tell you that is essential. 
You can take certain palliative measures, as I testified earlier this 
afternoon, against thermal radiation. You can get away from win- 
dows and you can go indoors and things of this sort. 
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Senator Jackson. Dr. Libby, what I am thinking of is what steps 
should be taken to save as many lives as possible. People will die 
from the heat, from the blast, and from the radiation effects. 

Now if they die from any one of the three, of course they are dead, we 
have lost them. I am wondering if we can give any consideration at 
all to leaving the people in the cities and trying to provide some 
shelter for large groups of people and the rest would be utilization 
of existing buildings, as the Civil Defense Administration has been 
advocating up until this latest problem, latest explosion. 

Mr. Lissy. It seems to me that something like evacuation is neces- 
sary for blast. 

Senator Jackson. It is indispensable. 

Mr. Lissy. But about fallout Iam not clear. 

Senator Jackson. But that is just a technical thing. 

Mr. Lispy. Yes. 

Senator Jackson. If they are dead from the blast, you don’t have 
to worry later about dying again from fallout. 

Mr. Lissy. Right. 

Senator Jackson. But the real danger is going to be if a several- 
megaton bomb is dropped in a city, that there is hardly any kind of 
facilities that exist today that make it possible for the people in that 
city to survive from the blast and the heat and the fire and everything 
that goes with it. 

Aren’t we about forced to conclude that condition No. 1 will 
require that first there must be an evacuation? Do you agree, gen- 
erally ¢ 

Mr. Lappy. Generally speaking for cities; yes. It looks that way 
tome. I might be persuaded otherwise, but that is the way it looks 
to me. 

Senator Jackson. And then point No. 2 is that after you get them 
out of the cities, you want to be sure that you have evacuated them 
into an area where they are not going to get caught in the fallout. 

That is the real danger in housing a lot of people in an evacuated area, 
would you agree 4 

Mr. Laney. The principal danger outside of cities, assuming that 
cities are the target, is the fallout; yes. 

Senator Jackson. Yes. Well, I mean if they are out far enough, 
they will be away from heat and from blast effect, and the only dan- 
ger is that the wind might shift and they get caught, so that if you 
are going to evacuate them out of a city, there ought to be a housing 
area to evacuate them to. 

Mr. Lippy. Yes. 

Senator Jackson. You would agree to that; wouldn’t aan 

Mr. Lresy. I would think so, though I must say, Senator Jackson, 
that these are problems which are very difficult, and I haven’t really 
thought about this matter of housing several million people. 

Senator Jackson. No, but I am thinking first of all, I mean there 
isn’t any question of security involved, we can say categorically that 
there will not be much material substance of anything left, people 
or property, in an H-bomb blast in a normal-sized American city. 
A several-megaton bomb will leave almost total devastation. 

Mr. Lassy. That is correct. 
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Senator Jackson. So that if we advise people “Now make use of 
your cellar and make use of the garage and all that,” we might be 
just putting them in a deathtrap. 

In all probability there can be little doubt that that would be put 
ting them in a deathtrap. I mean some might survive, but the num 
ber would be so insignificant that it wouldn’t be worth discussing. 

Mr. Linsey. 1 am not sure that in the very peripheral areas a cel- 
lar might not furnich appreciable protection. 

Senator Jackson. Yes, but Dr. Libby, supposing the bomb lands 
in the periphery, and under your plan the people in the periphery 
stay, and the people in the main area get out, so the people that got 
out of the main area, of course they survive, but the people in the 
periphery are told to stay, and the bomb hit the peripheral area, so 
the plan wouldn't work very well; would it ¢ 

Mr. Lissy. Not in that case. 

Senator Jackson. | mean we don’t know how expert the enemy 
might be in placing one of these bombs. 

I think it is fair to assume that if they move against us, they are 
going to drop bombs that will hit our airbases, destroy them, our 
means of attack, and the cities at the same time, because our cities 
and airbases are pretty close together, unfortunately. 

1 don’t think they are going to spare any megatonnage on us, don’t 
you agree? I mean we have to plan that way. 

Mr. Lissy. I am not a military expert and I wouldn’t know. 

Senator Jackson. You don’t have to be a military expert. 

Mr. Ligsy. Yes. 

Senator Jackson. It is a fact that these bombs have a destructive 
force that can cover a wide area, annihilating force. 

Then the No. 1 problem is to get the people out of the cities, and 
No. 2 is after you get them out of the cities, where are you going to 
house them, what kind of facilities are you going to have, water 
supply, food, and all those things? 

I mean here we are today, we are stockpiling things inside of a city, 
and some of them may be outside, but I mean the idea is that we try 
to survive within the city and get some people out. 

Wouldn’t it be a lot better now to embark on a program that would 
make it possible for the large cities to build superhighways to get the 
people out—they want to get out on weekends anyway—and at the 
same time render great service to the civil-defense program, I mean 
a grant-in-aid program to the States, under standards that would 
meet the full requirements of civil defense. I am just wondering if 
we wouldn’t be saving a lot of money. 

Mr. Lippy. It seems to me to be a reasonable approach, the one that 
you suggest, but I am certain of one thing: the whole complex of meas- 
ures which Governor Peterson’s organization will have to take re- 
quires the closest study, the most careful consideration of these three 
effects of blast, heat and fallout, and the human factors, all of these 
things. It seems to me that your program, the one you outlined, is 
highly desirable. 

Senator Jackson. You agree in general with it? 

Mr. Lippy. Yes. 

Senator Jackson. Dr. Libby, here is my concern: Now almost a 
year has gone by since the test in the Pacific. We know the devastation 
that can come to a populated area. 
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It seems to me it is about time that we have a definite plan ready, 
after a lapse of almost a year, and have that plan submitted to Con- 
vress. Members of the House and Senate I am sure are going to be 
questioned about this matter. 

I don’t think we can just say, “Well, this is one of those futile 
things.” We do nothing about it. If we do nothing about it, then we 
fold up civil defense. 

I do believe that time is of the essence, and I think there is enough 
oie and enough time has elapsed that we should be able to 
come up with a specific long-term proposal to find means of getting 
people out of cities anda place e to house them. 

If in the meantime we are just going around making speeches and 
have a makeshift program, we are certainly not going to be kidding 
anybody and we are just wasting manpower and wasting time. 

Mr. Lassy. Well, on the fallout aspect of bomb damage, education 
of the public may pay off very quickly, that is if the Japanese fisher- 
men had known that they should have bathed, changed their clothes, 
washed down their ship and so on, they certainly would have been 
much less seriously injured. 

Senator Jackson. Yes. What you are saying is that if a bomb 
is dropped on New York, people in Philadelphia ought to ty on the 
alert too, because with a shift of the wind, they may be hit by fallout 
and education could be of tremendous help to people in the outlying 
areas who think they are safe, whereas in the truth and fact people 
living on a farm several hundred miles away might be affected. Isn’t 
that correct ¢ 

Mr. Lissy. Yes, that is my thought. 

Senator Jackson. Yes, but that is one of the fundamental things 
that we must get over. 

But in the meantime it seems to me that with the unanimity of feel- 
ing that we are not going to be able to save any people in the cities, 
that they must be evacuated, if that is a fact, and apparently it is not 
disputed, it seems to me that No. 1, we ought to be prepared now to 
start a program, a construction program to assist the large cities in 
building superhighways to get people out of the cities. 

Every city has that problem anyway, and maybe some kind of : 
matching program can be worked out. Doesn't that sound reason- 
able ? 

Mr. Lisny. Well, I think superhighways would help greatly. 

Senator Jackson. I mean if your premise is that you can’t help 
save the people in the cities if you drop an H-bomb, it certainly fol- 
lows that you are going to have to get them out, and so we ought to 

call together the best engineers to find out how to develop a super- 
highway system that can ‘be used every day as a means of ingress and 
egress to every city in the country. 

It is needed. It is an inevitable development of every city anyway. 
It seems to me now is the time to push that sort of thing, and maybe 
the Federal Government certainly could provide financial assistance. 

Mr. Lanpy, As you say, time is of the essence in these matters. 

Senator Jackson. When are we going to have a concrete proposal 
to deal with this situation that will have the Budget Bureau 
approval ? 

Mr. Lanny. Of course, I am not competent to answer that, 

Senator Jackson. Governor Peterson ? 
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Senator Krerauver. We are going to have him on later. 
Senator Jackson. Thatisall. Thank you, Doctor. 
Senator Keravuver. Dr. Libby, in conclusion may I read you one 

paragraph from Dr. Lapp’s statement to point up the seriousness of 

this problem and get your comment about it. 

In his article of February 14, in the New Republic, he goes on to 
talk about dropping of 28 hydrogen bombs, and names cities, and then 
he says this: 

This small-scale attack with 28 bombs restricted to the industrial heart of 
America could produce an inverted L-shaped pattern over the Northeastern 
States and an irregular fallout bracketing much of Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, 
New York, and Pennsylvania. 

The atomized area would normally be occupied by 50 million Americans, over 
two-thirds of the industrial production centers in the same areas. This is the 
magnitude of the problem. This is what the third quantum jump in modern 
weapons means. 

Do you generally think that is a somewhat accurate statement of the 
overall problem ¢ é 

Mr. Lissy. I wouldn’t attempt to argue the accuracy, but in em- 
phasizing the seriousness of the situation, using the terms “millions 
of dead,” a large part of our industrial potential being eliminated, I 
think that it is essentially correct. 

It would seem to me to be a reasonable prognostication from what 
we know and can testify to about the effects of these large bombs. 

Senator Krrauver. And with the seriousness of the problem you 
feel—and I think this does give us much encouragement—with a full 
knowledge of the facts, and the American people can take the facts, 
whatever they are, and with the proper cooperation of the Govern- 
ment at all levels with the people, that is not a hopeless problem. 

It is one that much good can be done, and even up to the point that 
the greater part of the lives in an area, if that unfortunate time should 
come, could be saved. 

Mr. Lissy. Particularly as far as fallout is concerned, and I think 
that many things can be done successfully about the blast and heat 
damage. 

Senator Keravver. Well, we do appreciate greatly your statement, 
Dr. Libby, and I want to express our apprec ciation to you and Dr. 
Bugher for coming and giving us your valuable testimony. I am sure 
you have rendered a fine service in doing so. Thank you very much. 

Governor Peterson, if you will come up, we are going to recess over 
until Thursday in just a few minutes, but I did want to start your 
testimony and have a preliminary statement from you this afternoon. 

Mr. Val Peterson, the Administrator of the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration. Governor Peterson, when did you become Admin- 
istrator ¢ 


STATEMENT OF VAL PETERSON, ADMINISTRATOR, FEDERAL 
CIVIL DEFENSE ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Pererscn. I was appointed on February 20, 1953, and I think 
confirmed to the Senate on March second or third, just approximately 
2 years ago today. 

Senator Keravver. Almost 2 years ? 
Mr. Prererson. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Kerauver. On Thursday at 2 o’clock—and we will shortly 
recess over until that time—we want you to outline what is being 
done, your problems, suggestions about legislation, and we want to 
vive you plenty of time, but I would like for you to make some state- 
ment, in view of all the testimony that has been heard about the 
destructiveness of bombs, the danger of fallout, just have your brief 
comment.this afternoon. 

Mr. Prererson. Fine. May I say, Mr. Chairman, that I have been 
sitting here since 10:30 this morning and have heard all of the testi- 
mony that was given, and I won’t say that I find it enjoyable, but I 
found this an instructive session as far as I was concerned, and 
enjoyed being in association with these men, with whom I work con- 
stantly the year round. 

[ think much valuable material was presented here this afternoon. 
| think it is a grand thing that your subcommittee is showing an 
interest in civil-defense problems. 

I might mention that this is the first time that as Administrator 
I have ever been called before the Congress, other than the Appropria- 
tions Committee at the time we were requesting funds for the ensuing 
vear, and this is the first time that any element of the Congress has 
called a Civil Defense Administrator since you, Mr. Chairman, pre- 
sided over a hearing, I think it was on September 8, 1951. 

And I think this augurs well for the future and I hope that there 
are several sessions of this kind in the future in order that our problems 
may be much better understood by the Congress, because it is a tremen- 
dously important problem, and as was said by someone in a magazine 
article in recent days, because of the capability of the enemy to attack 
the United States successfully, if we don’t build a strong civil defense, 
we may find ourselves in the anomalous situation of having nothing 
for the military to protect or to defend. 

And that in nowise is to be interpreted as any criticism of the 
military. It is doing everything it possibly can to defend America, 
but the circumstances are such that an enemy can attack the great cities 
of this country. 

Now I should just like to say that much of the material that we have 
heard here today emphasized the horrible aspects of an atomic or 
nuclear war, nuclear war covering both atomic and hydrogen aspects, 
and certainly no one can minimize the sheer horror of this type of a 
war, should it come to the world. 

However, there are many things that we can do, and as Senator 
Jackson was pointing out a while ago, all of the experience that we have 
had in America up to the present time, and we have had several experi- 
ments, the first one by the way in your State, Spokane, Wash., and 
several studies that we made indicate that evacuation of our cities is 
feasible, that it can be accomplished and we must evacuate them to 
save the people who otherwise would die in the radius of total destruc- 
tion, total and heavy destruction by blast and fire. 

That can be accomplished. And we have been working for months, 
anticipating these problems, having previous information on plans 
for taking care of these people after we get them out of these great 
cities. 

[ should like to say this: That anyone who today lives 15 miles or 
more from a target area can take the steps that are necessary to save 
60031—55—pt. 15 
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his own life and that of his family from the effects of radiation activity 
and fire and, in a large measure, from blast. 

And while it is true that one technically could build a shelter that 
Ww ould permit him to survive much closer to the explosion of an atomic 

sapon or a hydrogen weapon than 15 miles, I am picking the 15 miles 
simply to allow my yself a 30- -percent margin of error, at least a 5-mile 
margin, and I would say that rather than people waiting for the Gov- 
ernment to institute a program, that certainly anyone fortunate enough 
to be 15 miles or more outside of a target area should get busy and do 
the things that are elemental and simple for the protection of his own 
life. 

There are many things that we can d arth, as Dr. Libby 
pointed out, gives absolute protection against radioactivity. 

Senator Kerauver. Governor Peterson, we don’t want to go into 
all the things that we can do. We want you now in your br ief state- 
ment to point up the question and the problem, which I think you have. 

Then at our next session we want to go into details of what the prob- 
lem is and what can be done. 

Mr. Pererson. I would just like to conclude this way, Mr. Chairman : 
That the situation is difficult but it is not hopeless. 

There is no reason for people throwing their hands up and saying 
“There is nothing I can do.” 

Rather there are many things we can do and life can continue, and 
I will welcome the opportunity to pursue this when we meet on Thurs- 
day. ‘Thank you very much. 

Senator Kerauver. Senator Jackson, do you have any comment or 
any question you want to ask Governor Peterson? He is coming 
back, and I wish to announce a meeting of this subecomimttee on Thurs 
day at 2 o’clock either in this committee room or some other room that 
will be announced. 

Senator Jackson. I just had about one question. 

I take it, Governor Peterson, you agree with me that any future 
planning in the field of civil defense must first be predicated’ oe an 
evacuation of the people from the metropolitan area, from the city ¢ 

Mr. Prrerson. Yes, sir. I have been publicly emphasizing “that 
since June 1953, and as a matter of fact have been talking about fall- 
outs since September 1954 all over this Nation, including its effect on 
animals as well as humans, and I want to say, Senator, that I agree 
utterly with the statement that you made about the necessity “for 
methods of egress and ingress into these cities. 

In other words, we need big wide fine highways that can get the 
people out. 

Senator Jackson. And that is one kind of investment on the part 
of the Federal Government that we will have a continuing need for, 
a continuing need on the part of the local people. 

It is not a case of spending millions and millions on standby facili- 
ties. It is a facility that can be utilized effectively every minute of 
the week, isn’t that correct? 

Mr. Prrerson. Absolutely right, and it fits in very nicely with the 
President’s proposals which I know are already before the Congress, 
and I think this aspect of it should be emphasized, and I hope you 

take the leadership in that, sir. 

Senator Jackson. Thank you, Governor. I hope that when you 
come up on Thursday we can get some ideas as to the evacuation of 
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the people from the city areas, the kind of facilities that should be 
built, and roughly what the requirements are. 

I don’t suppose necessarily that you have final views on that, but 
I think we have reached a point where we ought to be firming up on 
some of these things. 

Mr. Pererson. I will have views on all those areas. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. I think this has been a very useful hearing, 
and it will be the purpose of this committee to, in cooperation with 
Governor Peterson of the Civil Defense, and the Atomic Energy 
Commissioners, as advisers, to pursue this matter and try to get as 
much information out to the public and as much information for legis- 
lation as we can. 

The committee will stand in recess until 10 o’clock Saturday, Feb- 
ruary 26. 

(Whereupon, at 3:55 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned, to recon- 
vene on Saturday, February 26, 1955, at 10 a. m.) 
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SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 26, 1955 
Untrep States SENATE, 
Ci1vi DEFENSE SUBCOMMITTEE 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D.C. 


The subcommittee (consisting of Senators Kefauver, Jackson, and 
Smith) met, pursuant to recess and subsequent postponement, at 10 
a.m., in room 212, Senate Office Building. 

Present : : Senator Kefauver (chairman). 

Also present : T. Edward Braswell of the committee staff ; 

Charles Kress and Charles Allredge, consultants to Senator Ke- 
fauver. 

Senator Krerauver. The committee will come to order. 

The members of this subcommittee are the distinguished Senator 
from Maine, Senator Margaret Chase Smith, who is in the Far East 
at the present time, and Senator Henry Jackson, of Washington, who 
is away from the city because he had a previous engagement on this 

Saturday, which was made before the hearing was set. He is away 
on official business. 

I regret that we have to have a one-man hearing this morning. We 
will have other hearings in the future, and I hope that the number of 
our committee may be enlarged so as to have other members here. 

The chairman would like to thank Governor Val Peterson for com- 

ing back and being with us again today. I regret that time did not 
porns him to give more testimony on last Tuesday when he testified 
briefly. The comments of Dr. Libby, Dr. Bugher, and Dr. Flem- 
ming were very important, however, and the Chair thought complete 
information should be received from these gentlemen before proceed- 
ing with Governor Peterson. 

In this connection it is understood that Dr. Libby’s testimony dis- 
closed one item that had not been previously publicly disclosed, name- 
ly, the rapid decay of radioactive fallout. 

Governor Peterson, in your discussion of the civil defense program, 
such as its plans for protection from fallout and adequate financing, 
the subcommittee would of course like for you to proceed in your own 
way. We would appreciate, however, if in commenting on each of 
these items you would tell us two things: (1) What the ] present civil 
defense status is for each aspect ; and (2) what the civil defense plans 
are for the future. 

From the Strauss report and Dr. Libby’s testimony, we have learned 
a great deal about the nature of the fallout danger. One of thé big 
jobs now is to devise adequate protective measures and inform the 
public what to do. In order to do this, civil defense must receive 
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adequate scientific information from the Atomic Energy Commission 
and the military agencies. This information must then be converted 
to laymen’s terms by civil defense and thereafter told to the people of 
this country. 

The Chair believes that the entire civil defense program calls for 
the most vigorous Federal leadership. It is realized that the Federal 
Civil Defense Act of 1950 imposes primary responsibility at the State 
and local level. During the course of your testimony, Governor, you 
may wish to comment as to whether this emphasis should be changed— 
that is, changed from the State and local level to the Federal level— 
in view of the developments since 1950. 

We are delighted to have you with us, Governor Peterson. 

You have some of your fellow officers and staff members of the 
Federal civil defense agency with you, and undoubtedly they will 
have something to say, or will assist you, and I would be happy if you 
would identify the gentlemen you have with you. 


STATEMENT OF VAL PETERSON, ADMINISTRATOR, FEDERAL CIVIL 
DEFENSE AGENCY, ACCOMPANIED BY RALPH SPEAR, ASSISTANT 
ADMINISTRATOR FOR PLANNING; HUGH GALLAGHER, ASSIST- 
ANT ADMINISTRATOR FOR FIELD RELATIONS; DEAN POHLENZ, 
DEPUTY ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR FOR PLANNING; EMIL 
REUTZEL, SPECIAL ASSISTANT; AND CHARLES PEARCE, DIREC- 
TOR, PUBLIC AFFAIRS, WASHINGTON, LIAISON OFFICE 


Mr. Pererson. Thank you. 

I have Ralph Spear here, who heads our planning staff; Mr. Dean 
Pohlenz, of the same staff; Mr. Hugh Gallagher, who is in charge of 
our field relations; Mr. Emil Reutzel, who is my special assistant, and 
Mr. Charles Pearce, who is in our public affairs office. 

I have not brought any of our technicians in, thinking that might 
be advisable later, but not in this opening session. 

Senator Keravver. We are glad to have you with us, gentlemen. 
They are fine-looking assistants that you have, Governor Peterson. 

Before you start to testify, Governor Peterson—I will read this let- 
ter after you finish your formal statement. Of course, it does pose 
several problems. 

All right, Governor Peterson, we will be glad for you to proceed in 
your own way. 

Mr. Pererson. May I just say, Mr. Chairman, that I am very happy 
that this subcommittee is functioning in this field. I think its work 
may be very fruitful to the security of our country, and I trust that 
the hearings may go on and be very exhaustive and get to the very 
bottom of our civil defense problems in the United States. 

I should like, if it meets your pleasure, sir, to read a formal state- 
ment of some 5 or 6 pages, and then we can proceed into the question- 
ing in possibly more detail. 

I would like to take a few minutes, Mr. Chairman, to review the 
major developments in modern weapons and to point out the impact 
of such developments on civil defense planning. 

During the years 1951 and 1952, the Federal Civil Defense Admin- 
istration was confronted with the necessity of planning to minimize 
damage and casualties from atomic weapons in the range of 20-160 
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kilotons. A very limiting element in such planning was the absence 
of probability of early tactical warning of enemy attack. 

Senator Kerauver. Governor Peterson, let’s translate this 20 to 160 
kilotons into tons of TNT. Is that 20,000 to 160,000 tons of TNT? 

Mr. Pererson. That is correct, sir, 20,000 to 160,000 tons of TNT 
explosive equivalent. 

As a nation, we lacked a detection system, although much research 
and study was being directed to such a system by the Air Force. At 
most, we were told that we might get 15 minutes of warning. The 
agency at that time proposed a program of civil defense, placing 
major reliance on the use of underground shelters. 

I cannot be critical of my predecessors as I look back on the prob- 
iems and the tools then at hand. 

A few months before my appointment in February 1953, the Atomic 
Energy Commission conducted Operation Ivy in the Pacific. The 
FCDA had an observer at this test and on his return staff analysis of 
the implications of the use of higher-yield weapons was begun. Early 
in the spring, when I saw the extensive film report on the test, it was 
readily apparent to me that evacuation of the blast and thermal areas 
was an absolute necessity if we were to avoid millions upon millions 
of casualties. 

It was, of course, clear that against weapons of this magnitude we 
would need to increase our capabilities of receiving early tactical warn- 
ing of approaching attack, as well as improve the effectiveness of our 
military defenses. An effort in this direction was inaugurated under 
the National Security Council that same year. 

Senator Kerauver. That is, of 1953? 

Mr. Prrerson. 1953. 

The result was a coordinated continental defense program which 
was given the full support of the administration. The FCDA was 
represented on the committee which prepared the program and civil 
defense is one of its most important elements. We were directed to 
develop plans for the evacuation of our target cities. With the con 
current development of improved capabilities for detection of ap- 
proaching aircraft some hours before they reached the United States, 
it was possible to proceed on a reasonably realistic basis with such 
planning. 

The next major development was the “Castle” series of tests in the 
Pacific last spring. That is the spring of 1954. At the invitation of 
the AEC, we sent participants from the FCDA to work in this series. 
Through them we first learned of the fallout threat, although the 
dimensions of it were not known even to our participants at that time. 
Following the analysis of test data, even though the evidence was less 
conclusive than some of the scientists would have desired, we were 
briefed in early July and copies of the reports were made available 
to us. 

We immediately organized a study group, representative of all 
parts of our agency, as it was apparent that al! programs would be 
affected. Modifications have been made in several of the program 
areas and a consistent effort has been underway to declassify more and 
more material. There were several legitimate considerations here 
that required careful thought. In the first place, as Dr. Libby has 
told you, it was important that the estimates be as accurate as possible. 
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There were very real security considerations which had to be weighed 
against the necessity of preparing the American people. Many drafts 
had gone between our two agencies before the Commission’s release of 
February 15 was decided upon. 

On the same day the Commission’s statement was released, we mailed 
to civil defense officials all over the country—some 4,000 of them—an 
advisory bulletin which gave the dimensions of the problem which 
had previously been ¢ lassified. 

Senator Keravuver. May | interrupt at that point? 

Mr. Prererson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. Do you have a copy of that advisory bulletin? 

Mr. Pererson. Yes, sir. 

There are three copies, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. I think it might be useful to have this made a 
part of the record. 

(The bulletin referred to above follows:) 


FEDERAL CIVIL DEFENSE ADMINISTRATION 
Battie Creek, Mich. 


ADVISORY BULLETIN No. 179 
FEBURARY 15, 1955 
To: State and local Civil Defense directors. 
Subject : Residual radiation in relation to civil defense. 


I. PURPOSE 


The purpose of this advisory bulletin is to summarize current information on 
residual radiation, with particular reference to fallout, and to state interim 
FCDA policy recommendations in regard to civil defense plans and operations. 


Ii. GENERAL STATEMENT 


Recent developments in nuclear weapons have increased the probability that 
serious amounts of radiation from fallout may be expefienced in addition to the 
blast and thermal effects. Previous civil defense thinking and planning will not 
have to be abandoned but, rather, must be reevaluated, broadened, and intensi- 
fied. Civil defense preparations must continue to contemplate initial radiation 
problems, the smaller weapons noncontaminating bursts, detonations with little 
or no warning time, and all of the other problems which have previously con- 
fronted planners. The increased attention to fallout, which is by no means 
a new problem (see “Effects of Atomic Weapons,” 1950, ch. VIII), reemphasized 
the fact that civil defense must provide a variety of specified operational 
capabilities to meet a variety of situations. 


Ill. DISCUSSION 


Initial radiation (the gamma rays and neutrons released instantaneously with 
the explosion) produced by a large nuclear weapon detonated on or near the 
ground does not present a serious hazard beyond the area where heat and blast 
are of greater concern. 

Residual radiation, however, from such a detonation may be expected to affect 
very large areas for a considerable period of time. Fallout is the phenomenon 
responsible for the major part of the residual radiation hazard. 


(a) Description of fallout 


The term “fallout” is used to describe the radioactive particles produced by 
a nuclear detonation when they fall back upon the earth from the upper air. 
It is composed of fission products, particles of the bomb itself, substances made 
radioactive by neutrons, and material from the surface of the earth carried aloft 
by the explosion. In the case of an air burst, where the fireball does not come 
into contact with the earth, the radioactive products of the detonation are carried 
high into the atmosphere as very small particles and are scattered widely by 
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the winds. The great bulk of this material will undergo radioactive decay before 
the particles have fallen to the earth. When, however, the detonation is such 
that the fireball rests upon the ground, great amounts of earth are drawn into 
the rapidly rising fireball, resulting in coarse, highly radioactive particles, which 
tend to fall rapidly while being carried along by the wind. 

The cloud of a thermonuclear explosion rises rapidly to the highest levels of 
the atmosphere and spreads over hundreds of square miles in the first hours. 
During this time the particles are being acted upon by the winds, including those 
up to 60,000 or 80,000 feet, which may vary greatly in direction and velocity at 
different heights. Particle size will affect the rate of fall, and as the material 
descends through the rain-cloud-bearing levels, the fallout may be slightly ac- 
celerated by rain or snow. 

For a considerable distance around the point of detonation, radioactive par- 
ticles will be distributed upwind and crosswind, as well as downwind. The 
actual distance to which the close-in contamination will extend depends on the 
vield of the weapon, and may be expected to cover at least the area bounded 
by the outer limits of the D-ring of blast damage. It will probably be of a 
high degree of radioactivity. 

Outside the zone of close-in contamination, radioactive fallout can be ex- 
pected to occur progressively in the direction of the effective wind over a number 
of hours and over an area of a great many square miles. The radioactive mate- 
rial may or may not be visible but can be detected with radiological monitoring 
instruments. Falling dust or ash, if visible, will most likely be radioactive. 

The intensity of the radioactivity is very high immediately after the burst, 
but decays or diminishes rapidly. Therefore, since not much time will have 
elapsed, the particles reaching the ground near the burst will be very highly 
radioactive, while those which are carried a long distance will have lost much 
of their radioactivity before they alight. 

The fallout material on the ground, of course, continues its radioactive decay. 
After 24 hours the rate of radiation per hour, based on the decay rate formula 
given in the Effects of Atomic Werpons, published by the United States Atomic 
Energy Commission, September 1950, is about 2 percent of the rate at 1 hour 
after the burst. This may still be very dangerous at some points, however. 


(b) Hnergy range of residual radiation 


Radiation emitted from fallout is of a lower penetrating power than the initial 
radiation produced at the time of bomb detonation. Therefore, the effectiveness 
of a given thickness of shielding will be greater for residual than for initial 
nuclear radiation. 


(c) Dose-effect relationship 


Civil defense operations will always be carried out under the philosophy of the 
least possible radiation exposure consistent with the mission. The greatest pos- 
sible protection will be the goal of all facilities and procedures for the public. 
For orientation and quick reference, the following statements will be paraphrased 
from Health and Special Weapons Defense, AG—11-—1, published by FCDA in 
1950, and from Emergency Exposures to Nuclear Radiation, TB—11—1, published 
by FCDA in 1952. Less than 25 roentgens of whole body exposure to gamma rays 
over a brief space of time will not result in obvious injury. Doses of about 100r 
will produce nausea and vomiting in some individuals, but will not seriously 
affect the working efficiency of a group. About 400r would probably prove fatal 
to some 50 percent of people so exposed; 600r or more would probably be fatal. 
Somewhat larger doses are required to produce a given effect if the radiation is 
received over several days or intermittent exposures. 


(d) Probability of extensive radiological contamination 


Radiological contamination, although in no sense exclusive to high-yield 
thermonuclear detonations, does become a matter of major concern when a large 
weapon of the type used in the 1954 Pacific tests is exploded near the ground. 
The fallout of radioactive materials from such an explosion may, under certain 
circumstances, settle over wide areas far removed from the point of detonation. 


{e) Distances and areas 
The areas seriously affected by heat and blast of a thermonuclear weapon are 
large, but are small indeed compared to the area of residual radiation hazard 


produced by fallout. Because of the many uncertainties, especially wind direc- 
tion and speed at different heights, it is impossible to apply a single fallout pat- 
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tern to all detonations. The area of significant contamination will be largely 
dependent upon the yield of the bomb. Its location, with regard to ground zero, 
and its width and length, will be determined by the resultant direction and 
velocity of the winds at various heights and distances. In general terms, it will 
be an elongated cigar-shaped area extending downwind from the point of burst. 

It is obvious that dimensions depend upon so many uncertainties no precise 
predictions can be made. Realistic assumptions, however, based on experimental! 
data from the Pacific test site, provide an adequate basis for civil defense plan- 
ning for operational preparedness. 

The thermonuclear bomb fired at the Bikini Atoll on March 1, 1954, resulted 
in an area of contamination (100 roentgens or more cumulative dose 24—48 hours 
after the detonation) of nearly 14,000 square miles, with the heaviest concentra- 
tion falling on the central portion of the ellipse extending some distance from 
the point of burst. Some of the early fallout from this explosion occurred in the 
form of a fine dust which looked like snow. On the inhabited islands about 170 
miles downwind, the fallout began about 8 hours after the detonation and con- 
tinued for several hours. 

On the basis of gamma dose radiation effect, the March 1, 1954, explosion 
heavily contaminated (500 roentgens or more cumulative dose 24—48 hours after 
the detonation) an area extending approximately 160 miles downwind and up 
to 40 miles in width. On the same basis and with the assumption of no shelter or 
other protective measures, it has been estimated that in a downwind belt about 
140 miles long and up to 20 miles wide the residual radiation would have been 
fatal to nearly all persons remaining there 24-48 hours, and that at about 190 
miles the radiation would have been fatal to about 5 to 10 percent of the people. 

Thus, about 7,000 square miles of territory would have been so severely con- 
taminated that survival would depend upon the most prompt protective measures. 
Beyond a point about 220 miles distant, it is unlikely that any radiation deaths 
would have occurred. 

Fortunately, adequate protection against dangerous fallout is usually found 
in and around American cities, and if proper precautions are taken to avoid 
exposure, aS indicated below, casualties from radiation can be reduced to very 
smal]l numbers. 


IV. SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS FOR CIVIL DEFENSE 


A. Early protective action is vitally important, since the dosage a person 
completely exposed might receive in the first few hours after fallout has started 
will exceed that which the same person would receive over the rest of a week 
spent in the same location 

B. In an area surrounding ground zero and in a much larger area in the di- 
rection of the efiective wind, radiation intensities may be so high that most 
civil-defense activities will have to be postponed or conducted with great cau- 
tion. Danger areas must be determined by radiological monitoring techniques 
and civil-defense decisions must be made with serious regard to the radiologi- 
eal situation. 

C. The threat to many rural areas, especially to those which are on the preva- 
lent downward side (usually eastward) of large target cities, necessitates ex- 
tensive civil-defense preparations. 

I). Civil-defense organizations must vastly increase the capability of radio- 
logical defense services, particularly monitoring. 

E. Operational plans for services such as engineering, fire, police, rescue, and 
wardens must provide flexibility and versatility. The radiation situation may 
require that personnel for such services for a time perform duties other than 
those for which they are primarily trained, or may deny the performance of 
those duties. 

F. The term “shelter” as distinguished from “cover” is used to mean con- 
struction which is sufficient to afford substantial protection to persons within 
it, from blast, thermal effects, and initial and residual radiation. Cover refers 
to structures which will offer protection from radioactive fallout, beyond the 
range of other effects. 

G. Since fallout progresses over a considerable period of time and its path 
can usually be predicted within broad limits, in contrast with the almost in- 
stantaneous blast and thermal effects, civil defense countermeasures can be 
adjusted to the developing situation and thereby greatly increase survival 
chances. 
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H. Any evacuation plan to avoid the blast and thermal effects must take into 
account the availability of shelter or cover, the speed of movement which can 
be achieved and the possibility of identifying areas of relative safety with 
reasonable accuracy. Beyond the probable range of blast and thermal effects, 
the emphasis should be placed on advising people to seek the most effective 
cover available (see par. V, B, 2) and to remain there until the radiation out- 
side has fallen to safe levels. 

I. People must be informed concerning the nature of the danger and the 
measures which they can take, including personal decontamination. Standing 
instructions must be prepared and issued by civil defense officials establishing 
the procedures which are to be carried out. 

J. Since the radioactivity will decay at a high initial rate, it is possible that 
vital civil defense operations may be undertaken even within the first few days 
without serious overexposure of personnel. This is especially true if they can 
be used in relays. They should, of course, be carefully monitored when thus 
exposed. 


Vv. RECOMMENDATIONS WITH RESPECT TO RESIDUAL RADIATION 


Precautionary measures can greatly reduce the residual radiation hazard. 
The guidance provided herein is based on information currently available. 
Improved knowledge of phenomena, the ability to predict fallout patterns, the 
speed with which evacuation can be accomplished, the availability of adequate 
cover or shelter, and other factors will require modification of these policies 
from time to time. In each instance a decision will have to be made between 
evacuation, shelter, or some combination of the two. Warning time, distance 
to a relatively safe area, and the existence of reception facilities will be prime 
considerations. The possibility of moving into the fallout area from another 
target must also be considered in making a decision. 

Because larger areas will be involved, the problems of communication, warn- 
ing, and transportation become increasingly complex. Since operating decisions 
may of necessity be made on the basis of a large area analysis, these problems 
become increasingly important. 

Methods used by meteorologists for plotting wind vectors can be applied to 
the prediction of fallout patterns. FCDA Advistory Bulletin No. 178, dated 
November 8, 1954, contains a method suggested by the United States Weather 
Bureau. This method will permit a rough but useful approximation of the 
probable direction of fallout and give some indication of the area of contami- 
nation. Improved and faster methods of deriving this pattern, and means of 
testing their reliability for civil-defense purposes, are under study. Intensities 
of radiation within such areas may be assumed to be least on the edges and 
greatest toward the center, but actual levels will have to be determined by 
radiological monitoring. 

The following principles should be borne in mind in developing civil defense 
plans: 


A. Evacuation 


FCDA Technical Bulletin 27-1, February 1955, indicates that the feasibility 
of evacuation is for city determination and recommends that each city study 
its own problems and develop evacuation plans in accordance with certain prin- 
ciples which are delineated. Megaton range weapons, with their greater blast 
and thermal damage areas, emphasize the initial objective of evacuation which 
is to escape these effects. Residual radiation hazards from fallout may be 
avoided to a considerable degree by the extension of the basic principles of evacu- 
ation planning, in combination with the location and designation of shelter and 
cover. 

The following principles are recommended for consideration in adapting evacu- 
ation plans to the fallout threat : 

1. The fallout prediction plot will be useful in determining the general direc- 
tion and distance to move. More accurate prediction and quantitative appraisal 
will be possible as a result of continued meteorological analysis of data on hand 
and new data as they are obtained. Since any prediction is susceptible to error, 
however, postattack actions which depend on freedom from radiation hazards 
should generally be initiated only on the basis of radiological monitoring results. 

2. Seasonal or year-round average data on wind directions, including high- 
level winds, may be obtained from weather stations and will be useful in locating 
permanent installations, such as control centers. These data, however, should 
not be used to determine the direction of movement of people. 
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3. From the standpoint of evacuation, fallout may impose hazards of calcu- 
lated risks in the use of certain routes and areas. What the civil defense director 
will be able to do will depend on his ability to take into account factors such as 
available warning time, availability of weather information, accuracy of pre- 
dicted fallout patterns, size of population to be moved, geography of the city 
(including traffic lanes and natural obstructions), and location of other target 
cities with reference to evacuation routes. 

4. It is essential that communications be maintained so that the public can be 
continually informed regarding the developing situation and of civil defense 
activities. It may be impossible to direct and control their movement in a 
direction which to them seems to be downwind, unless by means of constant 
communication they are assured that the plan is giving them the best opportunity 
to survive. 

5. Evacuation plans should stress the greatest possible flexibility and mobility. 
It is recognized that planning certain functional areas requires the preselection 
of locations, such as transportation centers and welfare reception areas. Since 
the use of these locations may be seriously threatened because of radiological 
contamination, such services must achieve flexibility by increasing the numbers 
of such locations, by improving the ability to operate from alternate sites, or by 
providing protection from fallout at the site. 

6. Traffic engineering studies and specific (alternate if possible) plans should 
receive early consideration and continuing review. 

7. Routing should be selected with reference to the availability of cover en 
route and at destination. Plans must not result in concentrating large numbers 
of people in areas where no cover of any kind is available or can be provided 
unless rapid secondary movement is feasible. A weighing of relative risks may 
suggest the selection of destinations for evacuees in areas where some fallout is 
probable rather than to attempt a more radical movement in the hopes of escap- 
ing the pattern completely. This consideration would be especially valid in 
populous areas where there is danger of overlapping fallout patterns. 


B. Shelter and cover 


1. Programs for the construction of home shelters and the selection and mark- 
ing of shelter areas as outlined in TM 5-1 and TM 5-5 (Shelter for Atomic 
Attack and Home Shelter for Family Protection) should be completed, especially 
in target areas, along escape routes, and within satellite communities. In the 
event that warning is insufficient to permit evacuation, many lives can be saved 
by taking shelter and by utilizing simple decontamination measures until such 
time as persons could leave the area. The shelter program is no longer a city 
and reception area program; it is a general program, since almost no area is 
free from some threat from fallout contamination. 

2. Beyond the range of probable blast and thermal effects, such cover as is 
available should be used. The best protection from residual radiation is that 
which places the occupants farthest removed from the fallout particles on the 
ground and roofs of buildings and which places the greatest amount of dense 
material between the occupants and the radioactive material. Examples are 
basements of homes, lower floors of barns which may have thick stone or masonry 
walls, cyclone cellars, caves, and tunnels. Within each the most protected area 
or spaces should be designated. 

Test data indicate that the radiation level indoors on the first floor of an 
ordinary frame house would be about one-half the level out of doors. Greater 
protection would be afforded by a brick or stone house, and the basement of 
an average residence would reduce the exposure to about one-tenth. It has been 
stated that shelter in an old-fashioned cyclone cellar, with a covering of earth 
3 feet thick, would reduce the radiation dose to about 1/5000. 

3. Adequate food and water should be stocked and proper sanitation measures 
taken to permit shelter occupancy for several days. To the extent that con- 
centration of evacuees is necessary, sanitation problems will be magnified. In 
the individual home, however, it should be noted that people may emerge from 
cover for a few minutes at a time without appreciably increasing the hazard. 
Precautions should be taken to reduce the possibility of contaminated material 
getting into the protected area. Surface sources of drinking water, reservoirs, 


and the distribution system should be repeatedly checked for serious radiological 
contamination and other pollution. 


C. Operations 


3; The greatly increased probability of a serious residual radiation hazard 
makes it necessary that all civil-defense programs be reevaluated and that neces- 
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sary changes in operational plans be made. For the purpose of preliminary 
planning, it may be assumed that a city struck by a high-yield weapon will have 
a serious radiological problem within the “D” ring of blast damage and that 
continuing monitoring will be necessary to provide information for operational 
guidance. 

2 Certain fixed operational sites, such as assembly areas and communication 
centers, must be given special protective consideration if operations at that 
location are a strict necessity. 

3. Decontamination may be required for certain essential facilities, such as 
communication centers, water-pumping stations, vital industrial plants, control 
centers, and access or exit routes; and for certain essential equipment, such as 
fire-fighting apparatus and ambulances. The principles involved are discussed 
in Radiological Decontamination in Civil Defense, TM—11—6, but much needs to 
be done in developing more adequate methods. 

4, Radiological contamination of the clothing, hair, or skin is of particular 
importance because of the greater contribution to the total dose by beta radia- 
tion. Where there is reason to believe that personal contamination has occurred, 
the clothing should be removed and the exposed parts of the body should be 
thoroughly washed. Unless there has been exposure to serious contamination, 
it may not be necessary to destroy the clothing, since in most cases it could be 
rendered safe by laundering or by simply waiting for natural radioactive decay. 

5. Radiological contamination of large areas would reduce the availabiilty of 
local resources and facilities for civil defense operations, with heavier demands 
placed on outside support. These demands may be complicated by increased 
numbers of evacuees. Recovery, testing, rehabilitation, and decontammation of 
supplies and equipment will become an immediate and paramount problem. 
hb). Public education 

To insure the greatest possible saving of life through proper protective action 
by the general public, considerable emphasis should be placed on the public 
civil defense education program. As much as possible should be accomplished in 
the preattack period, so that the necessary civil-defense instructions given during 
the attack and immediate postattack periods will be understood and willingly 
obeyed. 

It is suggested that the public information program stress the effectiveness 
of the countermeasures which have been developed. Though radioactive con- 
tamination as a threat has been given little emphasis in the past, it is now 
becoming a more important factor and should be presented to the public in 
balance with the other threats of enemy attack. Compared with the blast and 
thermal effects, the fallout problem is more manageable. Among important civil 
defense instructions to the public are those involving: 

1. The choice of the best cover and the most protected locations in structures 
with regard to radiation shielding. 

2. Personal decontamination by removing at least the outer clothing and wash- 
ing the exposed parts of the body. 

3. The possible necessity of remaining in shelter or cover for many hours or 
for several days. 

4. The importance of avoiding exposure by spending a minimum of time away 
from the most protected location. 

5. The desirability of maintaining in or near the shelter or cover a means of 
receiving official civil-defense instructions from the outside. 


VI. RESCISSION 
Advisory bulletin 72, dated September 26, 1951, is hereby rescinded. 
Distribution B. 
VAL Peterson, Administrator. 

Senator Keravver. Proceed. It is not very long, and we will have 
it put in the appendix. 

Mr. Pererson. A copy of that bulletin is available to the committee 
to form a part of the record of this hearing. 

Senator Krrauver. All right. 
_ Mr. Perrrson. I should point out, however, that I have been talking 
since last fall about the fallout problem and about the things the 
American people can do to protect themselves. In a speech before 
the State civil defense directors in Chicago on September 28, I dis- 
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cussed the fallout problem in some detail. This was an open meeting 
and copies of my speech were released to the press. I submit a copy 
of this speech for the record. 

Senator Kerauver. Unlike senatorial speeches, this speech is not 
very long, so we will make this part of the record also. 

(The speech referred to above is as follows:) 


ReMARKS By VAL PETERSON, FEDERAL Crvit DEFENSE ADMINISTRATION, BEFORE 
MEETING OF State Crvit Derense Direcrors, Cuicago, ILL., TUESDAY, SEPTEM- 
BER 28, 1954 


We have a twofold purpose in meeting here together. One is to enable you 
to lay your problems on the table, and through mutual exchange of ideas, for 
all of us to reach some conelusions on what can be done about them and what 
we at the Federal level can do to help. 

The other purpose is to give us the opportunity to pass on to you certain data 
we have worked up, or obtained from other departments of Government—in- 
frmation which you should have if you are to plan intelligently at the local level. 

Now I know you will appreciate that we are not always able to be as frank 
as we should like in these matters. The whole area of the effects of atomic 
weapons in which you and I deal is a sensitive one. Military security and both 
national and international policy are considerations which must be weighed 
along with those of civil defense. 

Nevertheless, I want to say this. When we finish our discussion during these 
8 days, there still may be questions on the details of certain problems which 
we have been unable to answer—either because nobody knows the answer yet 
or because we are restrained by security reasons. Yet I am going to predict 
that you will leave here with all the information you need to enable you to com- 
plete your local civil-defense planning at this stage. 

jefore we get into some of our newer headaches, I think we are all justified 
in looking back over the period since last we met and checking off some solid 
accomplishments. Here are a few which occur to me, in no particular order of 
importance : 

We staged the first continental alert in history. This was one of the finest 
examples of teamwork on the part of local, State and Federal people, together 
with our friends north of the border, that I know of. 

The Washington Conference of Mayors, followed by one for the Governors, 
produced an awareness of civil-defense problems and support for our objectives 
greater than we have ever before enjoyed. 

We had a highly successful meeting of the National Women’s Advisory Com- 
mittee last fall and are looking forward to another next month. Incidentally, a 
new Director of Women’s Activities, Mrs. Jean Wood Fuller of California, has 
recently joined our staff. She is here today and will shortly begin a swing 
through the regions and States. I know you will find her as intelligent as she is 
charming to look at. These women’s groups, both nationally and locally, are 
energetic and can do us a tremendous amount of good if we enlist their support. 

Next in our list of things to take a little satisfaction in is the increase in 
appropriations granted by the Congress for the current fiscal year. As you know, 
this is the third successive year in which FCDA appropriations have been in- 
creased. Whatever disappointment we may have experienced on the handling 
of individual items such as medical stockpiling, the overall intent of the Congress 
was helpful and we are grateful for it. 

The release of the motion picture Operation Ivy and the operational data 
which it contained was, I think, helpful both in our planning and in achieving 
a clearer public understanding of the threat we face. Certainly the press in 
recent months, whether favorable or critical, has been more sober and responsi- 
ble in treatment of civil defense problems. As one instance of this trend, I might 
mention an intelligent and approving analysis of our planning assumptions for 
the current fiscal year together with a rare understanding of the difficulties 
under which they were prepared. This appears in the current issue of the Bul- 
letin of the Atomic Scientists, and is well worth reading. 

During the past several months, as you know, we have concluded with the 
approval of the President, arrangements with a number of other Federal agencies 
to take over certain civil-deferise responsibilities which, by the nature of their 
function, they are particularly fitted to do. This of course is in accordance with 
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the provisions for delegation of civil-defense authority, set forth in Public Law 
920. 

With the cooperation of State and local officials, a study of the traffic engineer- 
ing aspects of evacuation has been undertaken in Milwaukee. A preliminary 
report on this study has just now been completed. 

Another milestone of the past year was the partial evacuation tests which 
have been held in a number of cities. 

During the past year we have, as you know, held a series of working meetings 
with small groups of you gentlemen which we at least found to be highly 
beneficial. 

We have enjoyed increasingly closer working relationships, both with the 
Canadian Government and members of the NATO countries and have held a 
number of conferences with the civil-defense officials of these governments, both 
in the United States and abroad. 

The new operations course at Olney was another innovation which, on the 
whole, has worked out very well so far. 

On the industrial front, we had a highly successful meeting with a group of 
some 400 top leaders, sponsored by the United States Chamber of Commerce last 
June. I think as a result of this and other meetings at the local level we may 
look forward to better support on the part of business and industry, both in their 
plants and in community civil defense. 

In our own family, we have sharpened up our internal organization, with an 
overall reduction in personnel. When things shake down a bit in our new home 
at Battle Creek, I think we are going to be in a position to do an even more 
effective job, both for the States and the Nation as a whole. 

Within the Federal establishment we have found an even greater acceptance 
of civil-defense as a key factor in national defense and closer cooperation by 
Federal agencies generally. 

As you know we are looking forward to another open test shot next spring 
this time with even wider participation by private industry in the testing of 
various materials and installations under atomic blast, heat, and radiation. 

Finally, I think we can take some satisfaction in the more widespread public 
awareness of both the need for civil-defense and what the individual American 
should know and do to protect himself and his family. This is clearly indicated 
in the results of the latest public opinion study by the University of Michigan 
Research Center. Copies of this study are being mailed to you, and a digest of its 
more significant findings will be sent to the directors of all cities of over 5,000 
population, 

So we have a considerable list of solid achievement in which we both can take 
some satisfaction. Now let us look at one or two of our headaches. I want 
to talk with you as frankly as I can about this business of radioactive fallout. 
A good bit about it has appeared in the press, little of it official. As a matter 
of fact, comparatively little can be said officially on the subject at this time, not 
only for security reasons but because the scientists are still busy evaluating data 
and seeking out answers to some of the questions involved. 

Nevertheless, enough has been published to indicate to us along general lines 
what the problem is and what direction our civil-defense planning should take. 

Just last week in Houston, Tex., for instance, Dr. John C. Bugher, Director 
of the Division of Biology and Medicine of the AEC, made public these significant 
facts. I quote from his remarks: 

“When the detonation is such that the fireball rests upon the ground, great 
amounts of earth are drawn into the rapidly rising fireball, resutling in coarse, 
highly radioactive particles which tend to fall rapidly while being carried along 
by the wind. In such cases, there is an area of high radioactive fallout in which 
the maximum intensity may be lethal following an exposure of only a few 
hours * * *, The dimensions and shape are determined by the whole complex 
of wind patterns, but characteristically there is a narrow fan in which the area 
of highest contamination has a somewhat elliptical shape. U-wind and cross- 
wind contaminations are limited in extent and are far less spectacular in 
intensity. 

“In general,” Dr. Bugher continues, “our previously published figures of 50 
percent lethality at approximately 500 roentgens of iinmediate gamma radiation 
from the bomb still seem accurate * * * In the case of local radioactive fallout 
in the vicinity of a bomb exploded on the surface, about one-half of the total 
possible radiation dose is delivered within the first 24 hours. Measures taken to 
prevent or limit such exposure must therefore be undertaken promptly if they 
are to be effective. 
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“We must face the tremendous medical and social problems involved in atomic 
warfare. Not only must we be prepared for blast and thermal casualties on a 
scale never before conceived in warfare, but we must recognize that these 
weapons may also be used for their radiological effects to deny the continued use 
for appreciable lengths of time of large areas outside the zones of immediate 
damage.” End of quote. 

Now what does this means to us in terms of civil-defense planning? 

One obvious conclusion from Dr. Bugher’s remarks, which we should have 
realized all along, is that we ought to start learning more about wind currents. 
I think you will find the Weather Bureau people extremely helpful in this respect, 
although data now available is not sufficient to provide an adequate basis for 
local civil-defense operations planning. 

The second thing to be remembered is that the radiation hazard is nothing 
new, nor are we by any means without any defense against it. 

Dr. Bugher speaks, for instance, of the characteristically elliptical shape of 
the area of highest contamination. This would seem to indicate three things: 

1. That we need much more detailed weather data. We are exploring now 
with the Weather Bureau how this can be obtained. 

2. That more information is needed on the dimensions of the areas affected by 
fallout under various conditions. This too will be made available to you as 
rapidly as it can be obtained. 

3. That we should restudy our defensive tactics of evacuation and shelter in 
the light of what facts are available to us now. 

For example, not only the optimum evacuation route but all evacuation routes 
which are geographically feasible should be explored and included in a series 
of local test exercises. 

Secondly, the possibility of lateral evacuation should be studied, particularly 
from the elliptical area Dr, Bugher refers to, downwind from the assumed point 
of burst. 

I suspect that these two steps alone will keep us quite busy enough until the 
scientists are able to give us more detailed data. 

Finally, we should bear in mind, in considering defense against the radiation 
hazard, that almost any kind of shelter can reduce the danger appreciably. 

An ordinary frame house outside the area of blast and fire, for instance, will 
afford some protection. A basement shelter will provide even more. A simple 
underground shelter with three feet of earth cover will give virtually complete 
protection from lethal radiation. 

Now at this point let me go back to that article in the September Bulletin of 
the Atomic Scientists I spoke of earlier. At the risk of seeming to break our 
bureaucratic arm patting ourselves on the back, let me quote one sentence. 

In speaking of the FCDA planning assumptions during the last 4 years, the 
article declares that (and I quote) “analysis of the record shows clearly that 
the new Government agency has wisely shifted its sights to take account of the 
rapid development in atomic weapons.” End quote. 

Now, let’s follow through that line of thinking for a minute. It is important 
that we do, for I suspect that at the State and local level you hear the same kind 
of criticism that we do sometimes. 

People will ask you, “Why don’t you fellows make up your minds what you 
want us to do, and then stick to it? First you tell us to duck and cover. Then 
it's evacuation. Next week it will be something else. 

You've heard that line of talk as much as we have. And of course you explain 
patiently that life just isn’t that simple, unfortunately, and that if they don’t 
like our shifting defense tactics to meet the threat of new weapons, they should 
write Malenkov and kick about it. 

Just the same, to keep our own perspective in balance, let’s consider these ele- 
mental factors: 

First. The science of offensive warfare has never been static in the history of 
man. New weapons have constantly been developed to supplement or replace 
existing ones. It would be naive to expect that, in this atomic age, potential 
enemies will not continue to invent new devices of mass destruction. 

Second, National defense, both military and civil, must likewise strive to 
develop answers to these new hazards of warfare as they appear. It would be 
far more satisfactory to be able to write a single prescription that would guar- 
antee survival against any form of enemy attack. For civil defense to attempt 
to do so in the face of constantly evolving offensive weapons would be a cruel 
deception. For the public to delude itself that any such panacea is possible 
would be wishful thinking of the worst order. 
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Third. Civil defense, while it must be dynamic and flexible, actually has only 
two basic weapons in the defense of people against nuclear attack—evacuation 
and shelter. These tactics can, however, be used in an almost infinite variety of 
combinations, to meet both the nature of the threat and the characteristics of 
the community. 

Fourth. Against the earlier types of atomic weapons, with an assumed warn- 
ing time of 15 minutes or less, the emphasis in survival tactics was on shelter, 
though evacuation before and after an attack of the sick, aged, and children was 
included to the extent feasible. 

When the advent of the H-bomb widened the area of potential damage and loss 
of life to unthinkable proportions, the emphasis shifted to planning for mass 
preattack evacuation, against the time when longer warning would be available. 
The shelter program was continued for those who remained behind to man essen- 
tial facilities, and in areas where mass evacuation was not completely realizable. 

What new combinations of evacuation, shelter, or other tactics in each com- 
munity may provide the most effective protection for the greatest number against 
the radiation hazard will vary with a number of factors. But the challenge can 
and will be met. 

Now I want to make you gentlemen a proposition. I think there is already 
enough information available, as I said earlier, to give you a good start on local 
planning. Sut this is a continuing problem. There are some answers we still 
don't have. Some of the data on which civil-defense action should be based is 
still classified. 

What I want to propose is this: That you gentlemen name a small committee 
of your own experts who are Q-cleared, to sit down with us and evaluate this 
classified material, as rapidly as it is made available to us by AFSWP and the 
AEC, from the standpoint of local civil-defense planning. 

I would suggest that as far as possible you select men representing in their 
experience different sections of the country and different local operating con- 
ditions. 

I think this approach to what may well be one of the most challenging and 
complex problems we have yet been confronted with, is in the best tradition of 
Federal-State partnership which is the basis of civil defense. 

In these 3 days you will find all members of our staff who are here willing and 
anxious to explore with you any problem you may have, and to lend any assist- 
ance it is within our power to give. Good luck to you in the important work you 
have ahead. 

Mr. Pererson. I assure you that governors and former governors 
are not always that brief, Senator Kefauver. 

The following month—that would be October—we prepared a 10- 
minute motion picture entitled “A New Look at the H-Bomb.” Prints 
of this are in the hands of civil defense organizations at the present 
time. It has been shown to many groups of civil defense workers and 
has been released to the public. In subsequent public speeches, I have 
discussed the fallout hazard as thoroughly as I could while observing, 
as I must, the limitations of security. 

I am sure you appreciate that no one could want more to get informa- 
tion to the American people than would any man who has the respon- 
sibilities which have been assigned to me. A single example in this 
connection is the film depicting Operation Ivy. That was the pic- 
ture that showed the first detonation of a thermonuclear device in the 
history of the world. 

Senator Kerauver. Was that in New Mexico? 

Mr. Pererson. No; that was the shot that took place at Eniwetok 
in November 1952. 

The picture helped to show the American people the wide range of 
destructiveness of hydrogen weapons and aided in alerting the Nation 
to new problems in civil defense. 

Senator Kerauver. Before we leave that, was that a picture espe- 
cially prepared by the Civil Defense Administration ? 

60031—55—pt. 16 
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Mr. Pererson. No; it was a documentary picture made by the Navy, 
which was in charge of this particular test, for governmental purposes. 
I saw it for the first time in the spring of 1953, when I was invited 
to the White House projection room with the members of the Cabinet, 
members of the Security Council and others. I don’t remember the 
exact date, but it was early in 1953. 

Senator Kerauver. I remember seeing that picture, too; it was a 
very aX vod one. 

Mr. Pererson. Very impressive. After seeing it I spoke to the 
President about the possibility of its being released to the American 
public and that, of course, resulted in March of 1954. 

At the same time, impatient as I am to get the necessary information 
released, I realize this is not a simple problem. A careless release of 

test results phrased in a certain way could be extremely revealing to 
a competent Soviet scientist. A part of our problem, therefore, is to 
ae over ways of releasing the information that American people need 
for their own protection, while minimizing the possibility of disclosing 
information, which, in order to acquire, the Sovet Union would have 
to conduct tests of such scope and magnitude as our own. 

Dr. Fleming referred earlier to “Project East River” and its recom- 
mendations. The first principle set forth in the report is this: “Civil 
Defense must be a permanent partner in national defense.” 

As I see it, the need for civil defense will continue until 1 of these 
2 conditions prevails: until we are satisfied that man has been able to 
develop a permanent, secure peace; or, until our Military Establish- 
ment is able to guarantee that no enemy can make an attack on this 
country. Iam afraid that neither of these two conditions will be ful- 
filled for many, many years to come. Consequently, as long as there 
are weapons of mass destruction and the means of delivering them- 
in other words, as long as we need a military defense—we will need a 
civil defense. 

Lest there be any misunderstanding, I should like to make it clear 
that the military efforts to build strength to deter attack, or if it comes, 
to defend our homeland, are most important contributions to civil de- 
fense. The successful military defense of a city is the best type of civil 
defense—and I am convinced that our military leaders are doing every- 
thing humanly possible to build the required strength. But since we 
are assured that no defense can be perfect, enough bombers may be 
expected to penetrate our defenses to pose staggering problems of de- 
struction and we must spare no effort to build a strong civil defense. 

In this effort we are operating under the Federal Civil Defense Act 
of 1950, which states that it is the 
policy and intent of Congress that this responsibility for civil defense shall be 
vested primarily in the several States and their political subdivisions. 

Project East River supports this philosophy in its statement of 
another principle: 

Civil defense must be accomplished, in the main, as an extension of the normal 


duties of various officials at all levels of Government assisted by volunteers and 
volunteer organization.” 


I feel that we must build our civil defense organization on the 
structure of State and local governments. This imposes, however, a 
very clear requirement on the Federal Government. We must furnish 
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ceuidance, leadership, and information which will in turn inspire 
effective leadership at the State and local levels. 

In that respect my position is almost unique among Federal agencies. 
We must deal with local authorities—governors and mayors, and so 
forth. We cannot issue orders, we must convince: we cannot direct. 

In the past several months, the governors of all States and Terri- 
tories have been invited to Washington to discuss national security 
with particular attention to civil defense. The governors are to be 
invited again in the reasonably near future for this purpose. They 
have been briefed by the top security officials in the Government, in- 

luding the President. Similar sessions have been held for the may- 
ors of America’s 175 largest cities. ‘They have been in Washington 
twice. 

Through these and future meetings we are attempting to create 
an awareness of the civil defense problem among the men who hold 
the responsibility for the protection of our cities and States—the 
mayors and governors. I have here copies of the reports of those meet- 
ings which I will leave for the committee’s information and study. 
They are too long to print in the record. 

Senator Kerauver. They will be on hand for the use of subcom- 
mittee and anyone else who wants to see them. 

Mr. Pererson. As the chairman will readily understand, these two 
meetings were historic in character in that such meetings have not been 
held before in the United States for such purposes. 

Senator Kerauver. The last meeting | remember when the mayors 
were here—when was that? 

fr. Pererson. That was early in December. It was at this meeting 
that Dr. Libby made the talk we alluded to the other day. 

Senator Kerauver. As I remember that meeting, it was a meeting 
of mayors of all cities of 75,000 population or more. 

Mr. Pererson. It included mayors from the American Territories 
and the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, and also representatives of 
the county officials, 

The civil defense problem may be divided into two major phases 
of effort: postattack and preattack. With respect to postattack 
operations, we have incorporated into our planning much of the 
British and German experience in World War Il. This was useful 
in such fields as control of fires; maintenance of law and order; rescue; 
welfare, including mass feeding and housing; first aid; emergency 
hospital systems; and warden services. 

There will be a much expanded need for such services following a 
nuclear attack, and I do not apologize for drawing on the experience 
of World War IT in this connection. We have, of course, added other 
postattack services and made modifications to meet the threat of radia- 
tion. The radiological monitoring service is anexample. Treatment 
of radiation injury has been incorporated into the medical program. 
In our fire services, we have recognized thermal radiation as a vast 
added source of fires. In a word, we are attempting to use pertinent 
experience and to supplement it with realistic plans to counter the 
newer effects, 

In planning for our postattack activities, we are building a cap- 
ability to minimize damage and casualties. But I have always had 
much more heart for those activities that will prevent casualties. In 
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the field of medical care, preventive medicine has saved many more 
lives than treatment. Similarly, in the field of civil defense, there 
is an appeal in preattack planning because it offers promise of saving 
lives and avoiding casualties. Dr. Flemming spoke here the other 
day about dispersal as a means of reducing our vulnerability to 
attack. 

We are all familiar with efforts in the field of fire prevention which 
are undertaken during peacetime. We have cooperated in such ef- 
forts as a part of our civil-defense program. It is this preventive 
aspect which underscores the pressing need for sound evacuation 
planning. 

In my mind, there is no question as to whether or not we will plan 
for the evacuation of people in our target cities. The only question 
is how large an area we will evacuate. Those people who live and 
work near a probable aiming point for a thermonuclear weapon can- 
not hope to survive even in shelters—if they are there when the bomb 
goes off. 

Questions have been raised as to the feasibility of evacuation. 
These are questions which are not lightly brushed aside. They have 
been the subject of intensive study by your own organization and by 
the States and cities. There have been a number of evacuation exer- 
cises in this country—for example, in Spokane and Bremerton, Wash. ; 
Mobile, Ala.; Houston, Tex.; Albany, N. Y.; Erie and Philadelphia, 
Pa. These have not been full-scale exercises, but in every case the 
results have supported the thesis that evacuation is feasible. 

And I wonder, Mr. Chairman, if at this point you would care to 
have me review those just very quickly. 

Senator Kerauver. You mean, review the experience in these cities? 

Mr. Prrerson. Yes; the tests that we have run, or that have been 
run. 

Senator Kerauver. Yes, I think so. And, in that connection, I was 
delighted to receive a letter from William C. Sturgeon, the director 
of the Mobile County civil defense. You mentioned Mobile, Ala., 
there, I believe, and it is splendid to find interest in this problem, 
such as evidenced by this letter from the director of civil defense down 
in Mobile, Ala. 

Perhaps you might like to read this letter, Governor Peterson. 

Mr. Prererson. We at the national level have a tremendous respect 
for Mr. Sturgeon and his work, and it might interest you, Mr. Chair- 
man, that those people made a movie of the evacuation test so that 
the information is available to all the other cities of America. 

Mr. Sturgeon writes to Senator Kefauver : 

Those of us who have been actively engaged in civil-defense organization 
during the past 4 years are delighted to know of the interest which you have 
evidenced in this program. 

You may be interested in material which we are sending under separate 
cover concerning the most extensive evacuations ever to be held in the coun- 
try: the movement of 45,000 school children and 10,000 parents. This exercise 
will take place at 12:30 p. m., March 15, 1955, and I am wondering if a num- 
ber of your committee would be interested in witnessing this operation and 
“vetting the feel’’ regarding this mass movement of individuals. 

Incidentally, the Mobile civil-defense operations which have been a pilot 
model for other cities throughout the country are planned and executed by a 
completely voluntary staff. 

Once more, the thanks of our civil-defense workers for the effort you are 


making to have the rightful emphasis placed upon this most vital defense 
activity. 
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And I am certainly happy that Mr. Sturgeon has written that. 

Senator Kerauver. I was going to ask, Governor Peterson, in that 
connection, I doubt if it would be possible for us to assign a staff 
member to witness this exercise, but undoubtedly you will have a rep- 
resentative there 

Mr. Pererson. Yes. We have worked with Mr. Sturgeon in these 
exercises. 

Senator Krerauver. I wonder, for the benefit of this committee, if 
you would have your representative give us a summary and such in- 
formation as would be of interest to the committee, so that we can 
make it a part of this record. 

Mr. Prererson. Yes, sir. 

The first evacuation test that was held in America was conducted 
in Spokane, Wash., and it was carried out on April 26, 1954. Spokane 
is a city of 161,000 people, and in this exercise they removed all of 
the people from the downtown industrial and commercial section, 
emptying the buildings. The people moved on foot for just a short 
distance to what they called loading perimeters, where they would 
have put them in automobiles had this been the real thing. They 
moved 16,000 people on foot, in the rain, and this exercise was carr ied 
out completely in 20 minutes. 

Another exercise was run in Bremerton, Wash., which was a rideout 
of the people at the naval installation. About 22,000 people were in- 
volved in this. It was the first such industrial evacuation and it took 
22 minutes. 

Now, the one in Mobile is extremely interesting because there they 
evacuated a downtown area of 408 blocks by automobile. The people 
were moved completely out of that area and to the edge of the city— 
and this involved about 49,000 people—in 19 minutes. Incidentally, 
not one scratched fender resulted, which is rather an amazing thing. 

That is the job that Mr. Sturgeon and his people did, and it is docu- 
mented by motion picture, and we made that motion picture available 
around the United States. 

In Philadelphia, Pa., they walked out of a pie-shaped sector of the 
downtown area toa loading’ zone on November 23, 1954. About 23,000 
people were involved in this test and it took 22 minutes. 

Senator Keravver. When was that? 

Mr. Pererson. November 23, 1954. That was done under the di- 
rection of the civil defense director, Paul Hartenstein, and Mayor Joe 
Clark, who is responsible for civil defense, as is every mayor. 

Erie, Pa., ran a little test. It was to be a ride-out. Erie is a city 
of 130,000, Mobile 129,000, and Philadelphia, of course, over two 
million. 

In Erie, the test was a rideout of the entire city to an assembly area 
approximately 20 miles distant, on October 17, 1954; 5,000 cars par- 
ticipated, carrying between ten and fifteen thousand people. 

Albany, N. Y., on November 12, 1954 tried a little different approach 
to this. They had the people go from their places of work to their 
homes, to find out just how fast that could be done. They were ex- 
perimenting with whether it would be possible to have people go from 
their places of work to their homes, and then from there on out, and 
do it in a short enough time to beat the approaching enemy planes. 

It has been our feeling when you evacuate a town that you must 
divide the town into sectors, and members of families must leave from 
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where they are located without any attempt to rejoin the family, and 
there will have to be several experiments to see just how these things 
will work out the best. 

Texarkana tried a limited walkout, and rideout. 

Down in Houston, Tex., which is now a city of a million, they ran 
what I think is a very meaningful test. They moved all of the auto- 
mobiles out of the downtown area, the heart of the city, an area of 400 
blocks, in 6 minutes. This is a rather phenomenal accomplishment in 
a town that size. 

Senator Keravver. When was that done? 

Mr. Prererson. That was done last summer. I am sorry I do not 
have the exact date here. 

Senator Kerauver. Well, that is all right. The summer, you say ’ 

Mr. Pererson. Yes, last summer. 

A farmer from Weld County, Colo., came into my office one day a 
year ago. The biggest town in Weld County is Greeley. This man 
said that the farmers of that one county and their wives h: e made 
plans to accept 200,000 evacuees from Denver in event of a war. 
They said they would feed and shelter those people for up to 10 days, 
if necessary, and these plans are made in detail. 

I said, first of all, “At whose expense?” He responded, “At the 
expense of the farmers.’ 

Now, they have followed up on that plan, and one day last year 
it was on December 5—they removed several hundred people from 
Denver. They invited several thousand, but not enough people par- 
ticipated. This was one of those times when the people were talking 
about peace rather than war. One of our problems in civil defense 
is that the people change their attitudes with the headlines in the 
papers. Several thousand people were invited to participate. Se\ 
eral hundred did. 

‘These people left Denver, came into Weld County and were received 
at reception centers. Communications had been established. Peo 
ple were registered and sent to the places where they would be taken 
care of in event of an attack. They expect to have other tests of this 
kind in the future. ‘This is quite significant, and I think worthy of 
mention here, because I believe that any evacuation plan will have to 
be based on taking full advantage of the existing facilities in farm 
houses, small cities and villages. Certainly we ‘will never be in a 
position to build camps to which we can evacuate people. 

There have also been limited evacuation tests in Shreveport, La., 
Daytona Beach, Fla., and Kansas City, Mo. There have been a num- 
ber of school evacuations involving, of course, relatively few children. 

At Knoxville, Tenn., on January 12, 1955, about 900 children were 
evacuated from the Park City Lowery elementary school. These were 
evacuated in 22 minutes as a test. 

On January 8, 1955, there was a practice evacuation of two schools 
in Jacksonville, Fla. On November 3, 1954, there was a limited school 
evacuation in Daytona Beach, Fla. 

On February 25, 1955—that was yesterday—an evacuation was 
planned in Dalton, Ga., of all city schools and industrial plants as a 
part of “Operation Interim” which is a regional operation. 

Senator Krerauver. D-a-l-t-o-n, Dalton ? 

Mr. Perrerson. Yes, sir. That is a city of about 20,000. It is 
my personal feeling that cities of that size would seldom need to 
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evacuate. However, the experience that we can gain from such exer- 
cises is proving quite v valuable to bigger places. 

Last year the FCDA employed some of the Nation’s best traffic 
experts—Wilbur Smith Associates of New Haven and the Traffic 
Institute, Northwestern University—to conduct a study of evacuation 
feasibility in Milwaukee, Wis. I have a copy of their report, Mr. 
Chairman, which I shall be glad to offer to the committee for its study 
and analysis. I would call attention particularly to the concluding 
sentence of the Smith report that “any evacuation is better than no 
evacuation.” 

Senator Kerauver. You have given the chairman the evacuation 
study of the Milwaukee metropolitan area for the Civil Defense 
Administration prepared by Wilbur Smith and Associates of New 
Haven, and a plan for highway traffic supervision during civil defense 
emergencies and mass movement of population in Milwaukee, pre- 
pared by the Traffic Institute, Northwestern University, which is a 
part of this report, and an advisory bulletin of the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration. These will be very useful, will be made a 
part of the committee files, but not printed in the record. 

Mr. Pererson. If I may, I might expand my text a little there, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Kerrauver. May I ask who paid Wilbur Smith and 
Associates ? 

Mr. Pererson. We paid for that, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Keravuver. And Northwestern University ? 

Mr. Pererson. We paid both of those. We felt that the Federal 
Government had a responsibility to make some careful studies in this 
field and provide that information to the cities, with the hope that 
then the cities could pick up the project and carry it on. 

Senator Krrauver. I certainly approve heartily of the expenditure. 
I think it is money well spent. 

Mr. Pererson. We selected Milwaukee because it is a sizable city. 
It has a city population of approximately 750,000. 

The metropolitan population affected in the moveout or the evacua- 
tion is 1,010,000. It is a fairly difficult place to evacuate because the 
city is cut off on one side by Lake Michigan and is cut off to the south 
because evacuees would be coming out of Chic ago. 

We instructed these people to consider the utilization of all forms 
of transportation in this study: air, water, rail and motor. In this 
study they felt that not much could be accomplished presently by 
water or by air, but they did plan for the removal of 70,000 people 
by rail, the rest of them by motor car. 

The study is worthy of attention by anyone who is interested in 
this field of evacuation. It is the first study of this kind in the his- 
tory of the world, and I think we should have more of them, and as 
soon as we have the money, which we do not have in our coffers, we 
would hope to finance more of these, eventually tackling New York 
City which I believe is the world’s toughest problem in “this field of 
evacuation. 

But at any rate, we picked Milwaukee because Mayor Zeidler is very 
knowledgeable i in the field of civil defense, and his city council, the 
county commissioners, the Governor and the State civil-defense di- 
rector are all very cooperative and helpful and have a good under- 
standing of the problems of civil defense. 
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Now, the studies showed that to remove all of the people necessary 
to safety would require 7 hours. Of course, we do not plan on 7 hours. 
We hope at a maximum to have 4 to 6, although there are some people 
in the military who believe that even today several hours of warning- 
time exists. This is a highly controversial subject that we may want 
to go into further in these heari ings. 

Senator Keravuver. Well, now, what do you call a point of safety 
beyond the center of Metropolitan Milwaukee? 

Mr. Prererson. We would want to remove these people at least 25 
miles from Milwaukee, and to whatever distance further that would 
be necessary to find cities and villages and school houses and churches 
into which they could be accepted for shelter. 

I am speaking now of safety in terms of escaping the effects of 
blast and fire. 

And this study did not include too much consideration of the fall- 
out problem because fallout data at the time we started this study was 
not available or was highly classified. This act does not in any wise 
detract from the validity of the study, because the purpose of the 
study was to see how fast you could move the people out. 

And then, having moved them out, we would get into this problem of 
fallout, which I will mention a little later in my formal statement. 

We hope to get a maximum of 4 to 6 hours of tactical warning time 
when the distant e: arly warning line is completed. 

The study showed that under ideal conditions—and we, of course, 
don’t base all our planning on ideal conditions—with decent weather 
and with the present roads and bridges, you could move 600,000 people 
out of Milwaukee in 2 hours, and in 3 hours you could move 800,000 
people. Now those are sizeable percentages of the total population 
involved. 

Senator Kerauver. What did you say the total population was? 

Mr. Pererson. 1,010,000 in the metropolitan area, so you see, it 
becomes roughly 60 percent and 80 percent. 

At nighttime and under bad weather conditions, the percentages 
drop markedly, and I do not have them in mind, but they are avail- 
able in the record. 

However, the study did say that if you widened a few bridges out- 
side of the town you could materially increase the rate of removal from 
the city of Milwaukee. 

We feel it is a quite helpful report and is indicative of what can 
be done. I don’t want to be guilty of overstatement, but I might just 
mention in passing that every American city evacuates every day. 

As a matter of fact, the Loop in Chicago, which is a relatively 
small area geographically speaking, there is a downtown peak popula- 
tion in the daytime of somewhere in the neighborhood of 900,000 
people. At night that drops to eighty-five or ninety thousand people. 
Those people move out everv evening, and that sort of thing goes on, of 
course, all over the United States. 

Now. they have the advantage that the transportation facilities are 
all established for the removal. We would have the advantage in an 
orderly evacuation, of eliminating cross traffic, which is a tremendous 
advantage. 

Mr. Prrerson. It is obvious that there are varying degrees of effec- 
tiveness for any evacuation plan. If we can improve the capability of 
the people of any city to get out in a hurry, we are improving the 
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y 3 effectiveness of the evacuation plan. In this connection, I have a very 
:. 7 vital interest in the proposals to improve the highway systems of 
e t America, partic ularly with respect to wide roads leading to and from 
i the cities. Any accomplishment in this area is a major aid in civil- 
t : defense planning. This was one of the considerations that entered 
2 into the development of the President’s plan for a highway program 
y 3 which is now before the Congress. 


In that connection I was in Darmstadt, Germany, one day in Sep- 
tember of 1954, meeting with the civil-defense officials there. Darm- 
stadt was a city before World War II of 110,000 people. The British 

‘ame over one night when the wind was blowing briskly, dropped 
incomelianee bombs, and thousands of people burned to death in their 
basements. 

Fire storms were created so rapidly they could not even get the fire 
engines out of the fire houses, and the Germans, with that experience 


ie ake 


S g in mind, have rebuilt the city. One of the significant things they did 
e a was to build what they call fire alleys. <A fire alley is nothing but a 
e a street that is exe eedingly wide and with a considerable area open on 

4 each side of the pavement, planted to trees and grass. ‘They create 
f 3 a road so wide that it can never be blocked. Never can any fire occur 


in Darmstadt that will prevent them from coming in or out of the city. 
Senator Kerauver. How wide is that road ¢ 


: Mr. Pererson. I will have to supply the figures. I have the plans 
: ; in my office. I would say the whole thing is as wide as the Los 
r ; Angeles Freeway. I mean, the pavement and the area to the sides, 
p ; both. 
) ‘ Senator Kerauver. 500 feet—no, 400 feet. 
: A Mr. Prererson. I am sorry, I don’t know. I was intrigued by one 


other thing that the Germans are doing that I think will interest 
you. 





{ Along these fire alleys—not on the other streets in the city, but on 
these fire alleys—the owners of private property are required to build 
5 their buildings far enough back on their private property so, if the 
: building collapses, it colle apses on a man’s own property and does not 
block the public thoroughfare. 
: ; In the atomic age, I believe this should be a must in all city planning 
3 in America. I am talking only about the main highways, not every 
2 street. 
, 3 I hope, if the Congress enacts a highway program for future years, 
t 4 that considerable sums of money can be made available to our cities 
s for the construction of roads of this type, because I know of no Ameri- 
, q can city that has roads that are adequate to peacetime living, let alone 
; the posaiisitien of an atomic war. I subscribe to everything that 
4 Senator Jackson said here the other day on the subject. 
I hope that America undertakes such a program. From my own 
f 4 experience of dealing several years with the highway program ‘of my 
a own State as Governor, I know that in most States the cities have not 
, 4 received their proper share of highway revenue. If there has been a 
_ neglected area, it has been in the city rather than in the country 
; ¥ though we need better roads in both areas. 


Senator Krerauver. While we are on this road question, if I may 
interrupt at this point, the Public Works Committee of the Sen: ite 
is holding extensive hearings, and I am sure that the problems of 
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civil defense in connection with the highway system will be very 
fully presented to that committee by the C vil Defense Administration. 

Mr. Pererson. We certainly will welcome that opportunity and 
attempt to see that we have it, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Keravver. In other words, your representatives will testify 
before the Public Roads Committee to present your problem. I don’t 
think you ought to wait to be invited. If I may respectfully suggest 
I think it is very important in connection with this whole road 
program that this committee, which is writing the bill and suggesting 
the authorization for money, have the views of the Civil ‘Defense 
Administration. 

You know, we operate up here on a sort of departmentalized basis, 
the different committees. 

We will ask the staff of this committee to furnish information to the 
staff of that committee, because, after all, these roads are being built 
for years and years to come, and this highway system is going to be 
something that cannot be changed easily. 

I think while it is being formulated, you and your staff should 
present the problems and what you rec ‘ommend be done. 


Mr. Prrerson. We will follow your suggestion, Mr. Chairman, and 
I 


{ might add that I was in conference with General Clay before he 
submitted the results of the work of his committee. We have con- 
tacted the Bureau of Public Roads and we will continue to press 
that matter. 

In the report made by General Clay, there was one paragraph 
devoted to the civil-defense needs. I don’t know whether this para- 
graph would have significance for the record at this point, or not. 


It is very brief. It is just one paragraph. 
Senator Keravuver. Is that in General Clay’s report ? 
Mr. Pererson. Yes. 
Senator Kerauver. Just read the paragraph. 
Mr. Pererson. It is titled, “Civil Defense Aspects.” 
It reads as follows: 


From the standpoint of civil defense, the capacity of the interstate highway 
to transport urban populations in an emergency is of utmost importance. Large- 
scale evacuation of cities would be needed in the event of A-bomb or H-bomb 
attack. The Federal Civil Defense Administrator has said the withdrawal 
task is the biggest problem ever faced in the world. It has been determined 
as a matter of Federal policy that at least 70 million people would have to be 
evacuated from target areas in case of threatened or actual enemy attack. No 
urban area in the country today has highway facilities equal to this task. The 
rapid improvement of the complete 40,000-mile interstate system, including the 
necessary urban connections thereto, is therefore vital as a civil-defense measure. 
Responsibility for selecting the highway facilities needed for this defense action 
has been delegated by Executive order to the Bureau of Public Roads. 


Senator Kerauver. That is from General Clay’s report of what 
date ? 

Mr. Prrerson. This is titled “A 10-Year National Highway Pro- 
gram; A Report to the President,” and it is a report of the President's 
Advisory Committee on a national highway program, and dated 
January 1955. 

Then the President, when he submitted this program to the Con- 
gress, mentioned the civil-defense requirements as one of the reasons 


for the necessity of the program which he was presenting to the 
Congress. 
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Senator Kerauver. Do you have the paragraph on his state of the 
Union message in that connection, or was it in his highway program ? 

Mr. Pererson. This was in his special message on highways. I am 
sorry, I do not have a copy here. 

Senator Kerauver. Governor Peterson, my colleague, Senator 
Gore, is chairman of the subcommittee of the Public Works Commit- 
tee having hearings on this whole program and I will write him and 

call his attention to the testimony here today, and I am sure that his 
subcommittee will be happy to invite you and others of your Admin- 
istration to present these facts to him. 

Mr. Pererson. Thank you very much. 

I might make just one more point on this subject. 

The Los Angeles freeways strike me as very fine roads of the type 
of which I have been speaking. The only problem from a civil- 
defense standpoint is that they run only 7 or 8 miles from the city hall. 

I think we will have to have roads of this type that lead up to 
50 miles into the country. I hesitate to state an exact mileage. That 
would be up to the experts in the field, but it would have to be for a 
number of miles, so we can get the people out of the congested areas. 
Just to get them 7 miles out would not do the job in facing these 
tre smendously destructive weapons. 

Senator Kerauver. Furthermore, the superhighways, like in Los 
Angeles and some of the ones that may be planned under the new 
Federal highway program, very frequently just lead from one target 
to another. 

Mr. Prerrerson. That is correct. 

Senator Kerauver. Like in Los Angeles, they lead from Pasadena 
to Los Angeles; from Los Angeles to Burbank; or from Chicago to 
Milwaukee, which wouldn't help very much, or from Akron to 
Cleveland. 

Mr. Pererson. I am sure that you will appreciate the fact that 
civil defense touches on almost every phase of American life and 
American Government. The question may well be asked as to how 
we can hope to accomplish the necessary preparations with the rela- 
tively small organization that makes up the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration. 

The Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950 gave us a tool of great 
importance in the provision that the Administrator may— 
delegate, with the approval of the President, to the several departments and 
agencies of the Federal Government appropriate civil-defense responsibilities, 
and review and coordinate the civil-defense activities of the departments and 
agencies with each other and with the activities of the States and neighboring 
countries, 

I have taken advantage of this authority and have delegated some 

26 program responsibilities to 6 departments and agencies of es Fed- 
eral Government. Other delegations are being dev eloped. I should 
like to introduce for the record, copies of our delegations Nos. I and 
II, dated July 14, 1954, and September 8, 1954, respectively. Through 
this device of delegations, we ou: without duplication of effort, ‘to 
harness the technical competence of the Federal Government to the 
tremendous task that lies before us. 

And here are copies of these delegations, and they have gone to the 
Secretary of Agriculture, the Secretary of Commerce, the Sec retary 
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of Labor, the Attorney General, the Housing and Home Finance Ad- 
ministrator, and the 26 are set out in detail. 

The first one we made was to the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 

Ll might add that Mrs. Hobby, to perform her duties, did secure 
from the last session of the Congress, Mr. Chairman, an appropria- 
tion of one million three or four hundred thousand dollars. Her 
Department was the only one that secured a special appropriation to 
help carry this burden simply because of the time in which these 
delegations were made. I assume that all of them are asking for 
money in the current requests before the Congress. 

Senator Keratvver. Governor Peterson, I have here the various 
delegations to the agenges of government to which you refer, ap- 
proved by the President July 14, 1954. I think this is of substantial 
Importance, so they will be printed as part of the record. 

Then I have here, September 17, 1954, the advisory bulletin No. 
175, and that seems to relate to a discussion of just what these dele- 
gations are; is that correct? 

Mr. Pererson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. So I think this should also be printed in the 
record, following the delegations themselves. 

(The documents referred to above are as follows:) 


FEDERAL CIVIL DEFENSE ADMINISTRATION 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


ADVISORY BULLETIN No. 175 
SEPTEMBER 17, 
To: State and local civil defense directors. 
Subject: Delegations to other Federal agencies. 


I. PURPOSE 


This advisory bulletin transmits for your information copies of a White 
House press release dated September 8, 1954, FCDA Delegation No. 2, signed 
by the President on that date, and FCDA Delegation No. 1, signed July 14, 1954. 


Il. DISCUSSION 


These delegations are a part of FCDA’s continuing program of bringing 
other Federal departments and agencies into civil defense partnership on an 
active basis. Each delegation is designed to utilize the unique qualifications 
of those organizations of the executive branch of the Federal Government which 
can be of real service to the States and their political subdivisions during all 
phases of a war emergency. 

B. No action is suggested on the part of State, county, or city officials at 
this time. Detailed working arrangements will be developed with each agency. 
and you will be kept fully informed. 

VAL PETERSON, Administrator. 

Distribution B. 


[Press release, September 8, 1954, James C. Hagerty, press secretary to the President] 
THE Wuite House OFrrice. 
Lowry Arr Force Base, DENVER 


The President today approved the delegation by the Federal Civil Defense 
Administrator of certain responsibilities to the Departments of Agriculture, 
Commerce, Justice, and Labor, and the Housing and Home Finance Adminis- 
tration. 
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The delegation is the second in a series by the FCDA to other departments 
ind agencies of the executive branch. The first was to the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, approved by the President on July 14. 

Under today’s delegation, the executive agencies assume responsibility for 
specific civil-defense problems directly related to their day by-day work, 

The Secretary of Agriculture is responsible for combating biological and 
chemical warfare against animals or crops, preventing and controlling enemy- 
nused fires in rural areas, and maintaining adequate emergency food supplies for 
attacked or support areas. 

The Secretary of Commerce is responsible for designation, use, coordination, 
ind emergency clearance and restoration of highway and street systems, and 
emergency traffic control. 

The Secretary of Labor is responsible for the development of a plan to meet 

vil-defense manpower needs during a civil-defense emergency. 

The Attorney General is responsible for the protection of penal institutions 
and the eontrol and use of prisoners and facilities during a civil-defense 
emergency. 

The Housing and Home Finance Administrator is responsible for protective 
standards for new housing construction and temporary shelter in existing hous- 
ing, planning for the provision of temporary emergency housing in support of 
enenmy-attacked areas, and emergency restoration of essential housing and related 
facilities. 

Under the delegation, the Federal Civil Defense Administrator provides the 
designated officials with basic assumptions and standards, and reviews and 
coordinates what they do. 

Each delegated official is made responsible for coordination with other 
Federal agencies involved, making reports required by the FCD Administrator, 
considering mobilization assignments given by the Office of Defense Mohbiliza- 
tion, and for requesting appropriations required, after consultation with FCDA. 

This delegation is part of FCDA’s continuing program of delegating responsi- 
hility for certain specifie phases of the civil defense job to other departments 
and agencies of the executive branch of the Government uniquely qualified by 
reason of day-to-day responsibilities to carry out these phases. 

This program is directed by the Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950, Public 
Law 920 (64 Stat. 1248). The act authorizes the FCD Administrator to “dele- 
cate, with the approval of the President, to the several departments and agencies 
of the Federal Government appropriate civil defense responsibilities, and review 
and coordinate the civil defense activities of the departments and agencies with 
each other and with the activities of the States and neighboring countries.” 

The act also directs the Administrator to “(1) cooperate with the various 
departments and agencies of the Government; (2) utilize to the maximum extent 
the existing facilities and resources of the Federal Government, and, with their 
consent, the facilities and resources of the States and local political subdivisions 
thereof, and of other organizations and agencies: and (3) refrain from engaging 
in any form of activity which would duplicate or parallel activity of any other 
Federal department or agency unless the Administrator, with the written approval 
of the President, shall determine that such duplication is necessary to accomplish 
the purposes of this act.” 

These delegations of responsibility are expected to make the civil defense task 
more manageable by coordinating all the experience and resources of the Federal 
Government. 

They do not change the basic prime responsibility of FCDA to the President and 
the Congress, or the civil defense relations between FCDA and the States. 
Under Public Law 920 it is “the policy and intent of Congress” that the “re- 
sponsibility for civil defense shall be vested primarily in the several States and 
their political snbdivisions. The Federal Government shall provide necessary 
coordination and guidance: shall be responsible for the operations of the Federal 
Civil Defense Administration as set forth in this act ; and shall provide necessary 
assistance as hereinafter authorized.” 

FCDA has also negotiated numerous “memorandums of understanding” with 
such agencies as the Coast Guard, the Federal Communications Commission, the 
Department of Agriculture, the Department of Interior, and others, outlining 
their respective responsibilities in civil defense or natural disaster emergency. 
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FEDERAL Crvit SERVICE ADMINISTRATION 


Washington, D. C. 


FCDA DetegatTion No. 2 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by section 201 (b) of the Federal 
Civil Defense Act of 1950 (64 Stat. 1248), and in the interest of the development 
of the national civil defense program contemplated by the act, including action 
in support of the States during a civil-defense emergency, I hereby delegate the 
following-described responsibilities, as indicated, to the Secretary of Agriculture, 
the Secretary of Commerce, the Attorney General, the Secretary of Labor, and 
the Housing and Home Finance Administrator : 


The Secretary of Agriculture 


1. Plan a national program and direct Federal activities concerned with re- 
search, diagnosis, strengthening of defensive barriers, and control or eradica- 
tion of diseases, pests, or chemicals introduced as agents of biological or chemi- 
cal warfare against animals or crops. 

2. Plan and direct Federal activities, and provide technical guidance to States, 
in connection with an overall food program aimed at maintaining adequate 
emergency food supplies for attacked or support areas. 

3. Plan a national program, direct Federal activities, and provide technical 
guidance to States concerned with the prevention and control of fires caused 
by enemy attack in rural areas of the United States. 

The Secretary of Commerce 

1. Provide advice and guidance to State highway departments in the designa- 
tion of State civil-defense emergency highway routes. - 

2. Coordinate interstate and State designated civil-defense highway systems 
to assure uniformity of designation for civil-defense emergency purposes. 

3. Plan a national program, develop technical guidance for States, and direct 
Federal activities concerning emergency clearance and restoration of highways, 
streets, and bridges in damaged areas. 

4. Provide technical guidance to States concerning highway traffic control 
problems which may be created during a civil-defense emergency. 


5. Provide data and assist the States in conducting analyses of potential 
target and support areas for the purpose of providing basic statistics and maps 


essential to the completion of Federal, State, and local civil-defense operating 
plans. 


The Secretary of Labor 


1. Plan and develop a national program relating to the utilization of the labor 
force, during a civil-defense emergency, consistent with the responsibilities of 
the Department of Labor with respect to manpower mobilization. 

2. Conduct research and provide a method of estimating survivors, by occupa- 
tional and social characteristics, and for determining their availability for em- 
ployment during a civil-defense emergency. 

3. Provide technical guidance to the States and direct Federal activities con- 
cerned with coordination of the nationwide system of employment service 
offices for determining requirements of, and recruiting, referring, and utilizing 
workers to meet, civil-defense needs. 

4. Plan a national program, develop technical guidance for States, and direct 
Federal activities concerned with the methods of compensation for authorized 
workers in a civil-defense emergency. 

5. Plan a national program, develop technical guidance for States, and direct 
Federal activities concerned with the provision of compensation payments for 
the injury or death of authorized workers while engaged in civil-defense 
activities. 

6. Plan a national program, develop technical guidance for States, and direct 
Federal activities concerned with financial assistance for temporary aid to mem- 


bers of the labor force during periods of idleness due to destruction of working 
places through enemy action. 


The Attorney General 


Provide technical guidance to States concerning the protection of penal in- 
stitutions and the control and utilization of prisoners and facilities during a 
civil-defense emergency. 
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The Housing and Home Finance Administrator 

1. Conduct research and provide technical guidance to the States concerning 
proective standards for new housing construction and temporary shelter in 
existing housing facilities. 

2 Plan a national program, provide technical guidance to the States, and 
direct Federal activities concerned with the provision of temporary emergency 
housing in support of areas subjected to enemy attack. 

3. Plan a national program, develop technical guidance for States, and direct 
Federal activities concerned with the emergency restoration of essential hous- 
ing and those related community facilities damaged by enemy action for which 
the agency normally has legal responsibility. 

General delegations 

I hereby delegate to the Secretary of Agriculture, the Secretary of Commerce, 
the Secretary of Labor, the Attorney General, and the Housing and Home Finance 
Administrator : 

1. The authority during a civil-defense emergency whenever needed to carry 
out their responsibilities hereunder, to employ temporarily additional personnel 
without regard to the civil-service laws and to incur such obligations on behalf 
of the United States as may be required to meet the civil-defense requirements 
of an attack or of an anticipated attack. 

2. The authority to disseminate such civil-defense information as may be 
approved from time to time by the Federal Civil Defense Administration. 
General provisions 

In carrying out their responsibilities hereunder, the Secretary of Agriculture, 
the Secretary of Commerce, the Secretary of Labor, the Attorney General, and 
the Housing and Home Finance Administrator shall be governed by the following: 

1. The Federal Civil Defense Administrator shall provide basic assumptions, 
criteria, and standards relating to the said responsibilities and shall review and 
coordinate the carrying out of such responsibilities. 

2. The designated officials shall take into consideration assignments respect- 
ing mobilization preparedness measures made to them by the Office of Defense 
Mobilization. 

3. Each of the designated officials, as the official having primary responsibility 
for the matters hereby delegated to him, shall undertake to coordinate directly 
with other Federal agencies concerned. 

4. Bach of the designated officials shall be responsible, after consultation with 
the Federal Civil Defense Administration, for requesting such appropriations 
as may be required for his delegated responsibilities. 

5. The designated officials shall make such reports as may be required by the 
Federal Civil Defense Administrator to insure consistency with national civil- 
defense policies and standards. 

The provisions hereof shall become effective upon the date of approval by the 
President. 

Date: September 8, 1954. 

VaL PETERSON, 
Federal Civil Defense Administrator. 

Approved: September 8, 1954. 

Dwicut D. EISENHOWER. 





FEDERAL CiIvit DEFENSE ADMINISTRATION 
Washington, D. C. 


FCDA DELEGATION No. 1 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by section 201 (b) of the Federal Civil 
Defense Act of 1950 (64 Stat. 1248), and in the interest of the development of 
the national civil-defense program contemplated by the said act, including action 
in support of the States during a civil-defense emergency, I hereby delegate to 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare the following-described re- 
sponsibilities : 

1. Plan a national program, develop technical guidance for States, amd direct 
Federal activities concerned with financial assistance for the temporary relief 
or aid of civilians injured or in want as the result of attack. 
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2. Plan, program, and develop technical guidance for the States and direct 
Federal activities concerned with the acquisition, transportation, and payment 
for clothing of civilians in want as a result of attack. 

3. Plan a national program, develop technical guidance for States, and direct 
Federal civil-defense activities concerned with research with respect to, and 
detection, identification, and control of: (1) Communicable diseases in humans, 
(2) biological warfare against humans; (3) chemical warfare against humans, 
and (4) other public health hazards. 

4. Plan, develop, and direct Federal activities concerned with a national pro- 
gram designed to provide Public Health Service Reserve professional personne! 
from support areas to those damaged by enemy attack. 

5. Plan, develop, and distribute through appropriate channels, training ma- 
terials for incorporation in the curricula of schools and colleges throughout the 
United States in order to integrate the teaching, in all possible courses, of 
civil-defense skills, and knowledge and fundamentals of behavior during 
emergencies. 

6. Plan, develop, and distribute, through appropriate channels, technical guid 
ance concerning the provision of shelter and other protective measures, designed 
io minimize injury to personnel and reduce damage to vital functional com- 
ponents of educational institutions and hospitals and of water, sewer, and other 
public-health facilities. 

7. Plan a national program, develop technical guidance for States and direct 
Federal activities concerned with the emergency restoration of community 
facilities essential to health or functional components thereof for which the 
Public Health Service normally has regular operating programs. 

8. Plan a national program, conduct research, develop technical guidance for 
States, and direct Federal activities designed to meet the extraordinary needs 
for food and drug inspection and control in attacked areas. 

9. During a civil-defense emergency, employ temporarily additional personne] 
without regard to the civil-service laws and incur such obligations on behalf of 
the United States as may be required to meet the civil-defense requirements of 
an attack or of an anticipated attack. 

10. Disseminate such civil-defense information as may be approved from time 
to time by the Federal Civil Defense Administration. 

In carrying out its responsibilities hereunder, the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare shall be governed by the following: 

1. The Federal Civil Defense Administrator shall provide basic assumptions, 
criteria, and standards relating to the said responsibilities and shall review and 
coordinate the carrying out of such responsibilities. 

2. The Department of Health, Education, and Welfare shall take into con- 
sideration assignments respecting mobilization preparedness measures made to 
it by the Office of Defense Mobilization. 

3. The Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, as the agency having 
primary responsibility for the matters hereby delegated to it, shall undertake to 
coordinate directly with other Federal agencies concerned. 

4. The Department of Health, Education, and Welfare shall be responsible, 
after consultation with the Federal Civil Defense Administration, for requesting 
such appropriations as may be required for its delegated responsibilities. 

5. The Department of Health, Education, and Welfare shall make such reports 
as may be required by the Federal Civil Defense Administrator to insure con- 
sistency with national civil-defense policies and standards. 

The provisions hereof shall become effective upon the date of approval by the 
President. , 

Date: July 14, 1954. 

VAL PETERSON, 
Federal Civil Defense Administrator. 

Approved: July 14, 1954. 

Dwieut D, EIsENHOWER. 

Mr. Pererson. Under the terms of the law, of course, it is my re- 
sponsibility as Administrator to follow up to see that these depart- 
ments take action under these delegations, and I can assure you we do 
that. 

We keep a careful check to see what activity they have taken and 
how they are getting along with it. I can tell you, for instance, in 
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the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare that those people 
are moving along very well in this field. 

Incident to the removal of our national he: 1dquarters from Washing- 
ton to Battle Creek, several of our technicians in this field became 
affiliated with the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
We didn’t like to lose them, but they are still in civil-defense activities. 

Senator Kerauver. The delegation of certain responsibility to the 
agencies leaves you with, of course, the responsibility of seeing that 
that delegation is carried out effectively. You are still the ¢ oordinator 
of the efforts of these agencies. Would you describe in general terms 
just how the ¢ ordination works out, what kind of committee or estab- 
lishment the various agencies are setting up inside of their own de- 
partments to cooperate with you? I am sure it varies in different 
agencies, but just how is that being done? 

“Mr. Pererson. I have a little memorandum here I think may de- 
scribe it as briefly as any other. 

Kight of these delegations have been to the Department of Health, 
Education, and W elfare, and range from research in biological war- 
fare to achieving a state of oper ational readiness to take care of people 
in Washington, as a result of an attack. 

For instance, Mrs. Hobby’s department assumes responsibility for 
organizing the medical resources of the United States to meet all 
aspects of an atomic attack on the United States. It is their job to 
take such information as Dr. Bugher mentioned would be coming from 
AEC and translate it into terms that make it usable by the doctors 
and nurses and others involved in this medical effort in the United 
States. 

We would expect them to do such additional research as is necessary 
beyond that conducted by AEC and by the Department of Defense, 
and we would expect them to translate it into action programs on the 
part of the medical people in the United States. 

I might say that one of the finest examples of cooperation we have 
had in civil defense from the day this program was started is from 
the medical profession in the United States. They have worked very, 
very closely with us. 

We have a National Medical Advisory Committee that meets from 
time to time, and they are doing everything they can to forward prog- 
ress in this area, so this involves research and it involves the develop- 
ment of the actual programs, the training and the procedures, and the 
educational features necessary to carry out those programs down to 
the local level in America. 

Senator Keravuver. How is the medical profession itself set up to 
do this; that is, with whom do you work? Do you work through the 
State medical associations, the county and city medical associations, 
or the American Medical Association? Just how do you do it? 

Mr. Pererson. Our contacts with them have been through two 
channels. Our National Civil Defense Medical Advisory C ommittee 
works independently of the American Medical Association. These 
people advise me and the agency on the basis of their personal back- 
grounds and experience; however, we also work simultaneously with 
the American Medical Association. So we have these two avenues of 
contact. My specialists are in constant contact with them. It is my 
hope, however, that from now on, as a result of this delegation, this 
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work will be conducted largely by the Public Health Service of the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, with us standing on 
the sidelines, keeping them advised and coordinating the total 
program. 

Senator Kerauver. This medical information that is being com- 
piled under the supervision of Dr. Bugher will actually be dissemi- 
nated and explained and gotten into the hands of the medical profes- 
sion through the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
through their Public Health Division. Is that correct? 

Mr. Pererson. That is correct. It will be our responsibility, I 
would say, in addition, Mr. Chairman, to see that correlation is 
effected if for any reason Health, Education, and Welfare did not get 
that information from AEC. 

If I may, I would like to make a point here. I do not feel that 
civil defense will ever work in the United States until, and unless 
every element of government, including the military and AEC, at 
all levels and every industrial concern in America accepts the prin- 
ciple that all of us must continue to live under the threat of a possible 
atomic attack and accordingly projects its work and its thinking day 
by day to include that possibility. 

The reason I say that is that otherwise you would have to create 
in civil defense an empire as big as the Government itself in order 
that we could do all these things. It would be foolish, in my judgment, 
to create such anempire. I would have no interest at all in the matter 
personally and would be opposed to it. 

I should take one example out of the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, but being from a farm State, there is one that 
comes to me a little more readily. I think in the Department of 
Agriculture the people in the Bureau of Animal Industry should be 
projecting their routine work to include the possibility of the intro- 
duction of plant and animal diseases into the United States in the 
event of a third world war. 

This country would be wide open to such introduction because we 
have done an excellent job of keeping out foreign plant and animal 
diseases. There is good reason to believe the Russians, knowing this, 
would introduce some of these diseases. It would be foolish, it seems 
to me, for civil defense to undertake research in this field when there 
is an element of the Government supported by the taxpayers in this 
field of work, so I have talked to Secretary Benson, and others in 
the Department. It has been my feeling that they should under- 
take this job, and they have done so. 

I use that as an illustration of how I think this should be done in 
every field of governmental activity. 

Take for instance, in the area of food. The great commercial food 
warehouses of America are located right in the target areas. In the 
San Francisco Bay area the great commercial warehouses are right 
down on the water, right where an atomic attack could take place. 

I feel it is the responsibility—and we have so delegated it. with the 
approval of the President—of the Secretary of Agriculture to plan 
the proper food supplies for the people of the United States following 
such an attack. 

Suppose we evacuate 70 million Americans, and let’s assume that 
the Russians attack anywhere from 20 to 70 cities, along with a large 
number of military installations. 
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It means that millions of people will be homeless and without pro- 
vision for their food until and unless we work out very careful plans. 
Thinking and planning is going on in this area, as in many others. 

I have also been hammering, Mr. Chairman, for the last 2 years 
at this attitude. Civil defense is not the responsibility alone of the 
Federal Civil Defense Administration. I feel it is the responsibility 
of the Atomic Energy Commission. I feel it is the responsibility of 
the Department of Defense and every other Government agency. _ 

You cannot separate people into military and civilian categories in 
modern war. If a bomb is dropped over Washington, it imvelves 
everybody, military and civilian personnel. Officialdom and those 
who live in private life are involved. So I think, at the risk of repeat- 
ing this again, everyone in the Government must recognize the facts 
of the nuclear age and proceed to cooperate effectively in it. 

And if this committee can spotlight the necessity for that in the 
Government—and I would include, if I may, sir, the legislative branch 
of the Government—it will do a great service. 

I am sorry to go off on that point, but it is very important. 

Senator Kerauver. I am glad you have, because I think your state- 
ment is very important. I think it must be brought home again and 
again to our people and to Government at every level, executive and 
legislative, not only of our Federal setup but States and cities and 
counties, that we can only have effective civil defense—and I do be- 
lieve we can have substantially effective civil defense—if there is fullest 
cooperation at every level, a carrying out of responsibility, an aware- 
ness on their part of the problem, and of our people in all walks of 
life thinking about what must be done for an effective civil defense, 
and being willing to do it. 

And I think in that connection that we must hammer and hammer 
at an educational program to make them aware that it is only through 
that kind of thoughtfulness and coordination that we will ever have 
effective civil defense, because it is quite apparent, as you have said, 
that we cannot take the whole responsibility and try to do it all our- 
selves. You would build up an empire that nobody wants. 

Now, Governor Peterson, you had talked about the delegation of 
authority here to the various agencies, and we, of course, hope that 
they are going to cooperate and follow through with their part of 
the assignment, but in case they don’t what is your recourse ? 

Mr. Prererson. Well, I am appointed by the President of the 
United States, confirmed by the Senate, and responsible to the Presi- 
dent, and I would feel that it would be my responsibility, to report 
to my superior, the President. 

Senator Kerauver. Do you want to report at this time any lack 
of cooperation ? 

Mr. Prrerson. No, I should like to report on the contrary. I must 
say that in the executive branch of the Federal Government there 
has been a continuing increase of understanding and a constantly 
growing spirit of cooperation, and that the cooperation between the 
various departments is today the best it has ever been, and in many 
instances exceedingly good. 

[ hope we can continue to make progress, and we must make it. 
more rapidly than we have in the past in this regard. 

_ Senator Kerauver. Governor Peterson, in looking over your as- 
signments of responsibility here, or delegations, I don’t see any dele- 
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gations to the military, and of course, I suppose in the event of a real 
disaster, the military would play perhaps the most important part. 
They would probably have responsibility for martial law, they would 
have responsibility for police protection supplementing, of course, the 
local police departments. They would have responsibility of using 
their resourees for fire prevention and evacuation. They would be 
the most important delegation, Iassume. Have you made a delegation 
to the military? 

Mr. Prererson. No, there has been no delegation to the military, I 
think primarily because the day of an attack they have a terrific 
responsibility to defend the American people against a military at- 
tack. It is a responsibility that is going to require the very best of 
the American military. 

However, I can say to you, Mr. Chairman, that there are some con- 
versations now going on at high levels in the Government with respect 
to the matter that you just posed i in your question. ‘The answers are 
not as yet apparent, although we are coming into closer areas of 
agreement. 

This is an indication of what can be done and what is being done: 
by Presidential Executive order, an order issued by President Tru- 
man in January 1953, just previous to the change of administr ations, 
the Federal Civil Defense Administration was made responsible for 
the coordination of all governmental elements in the relief of natural 
disasters, and that means that in case of a flood, a fire, a tornado, an 
earthquake, a hurricane, or anything of that kind, it is my responsi- 
bility as Federal Civil Defense Administrator to see that the Federal 
Government uses every resource it can to protect life and property. 
Then in addition, we handle the President’s emergency funds that 
are made available, of course, by the Congress. 

Now, in that connection, every element of the Federal Government 
has cooperated to the fullest, and the military has done an extremely 
fine job in making available its resources, without exception, the in- 
stant that any part of our populace has been threatened by these 
natural disasters. 

The standard operating procedures are clear-cut. For instance, 
at Waco, Tex., when that disastrous tornado hit, the first people in 
from the outside were airmen from an airbase located a few miles 
away, and the ground force element came in rapidly, too. 

Now, I take’ your time to mention that because we are learning 
things in this field that we apply over in this business of a possible 
atomic disaster. Some of those same orders that have been worked 
out, I am certain, can be utilized in case of an atomic disaster. 

However, we are touching here upon a most fundamental area: the 
determination of just what problem will face America following a 
successful enemy attack upon it in this nuclear age. 

And it may be, Mr. Chairman, that you will want to devote more 
time to that than we will have here this morning. I can say to you 

very frankly it is my feeling, and I obviously do not pose as a military 
expert, that much of our thinking about what we would do follow- 
ing the inauguration of a third world war, to the extent that it is 
based upon past wars, is obsolete and may be even dangerous. This 
is because if the Russians should successfully attack our leading 20 
metropolitan complexes they would have the possibility of knocking 
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out all of the great harbors of America, the great railroad centers 
of America, the great banking centers of America, the great commer- 
cial food stores of America, the great petroleum concentration points 
in America. 

And they would create such an atmosphere of chaos and confusion 
that the biggest job America will have will be to try to get off the 
floor and bind up the wounds. 

And while I hope that our Air Force would be in the air and on the 
way to Russia to bring about retaliation and I hope that large elements 
of the Navy would still be in operation, I do not believe it would be 
necessary or desirable to call the ground elements of the National 
Guard to active duty the next morning, nor the reservist to active 
duty. I am also inclined to believe that certain elements of the 
Regular Army could do no better than to help join in the task that 
will be necessary in cleaning up America. 

Now, this is a matter that is not for my determination but for much 
higher authority, after very careful study and coordination at the 
top levels. 

I am certain that such study and coordination will go on. And I 
point out that my responsibility is to serve in the field of civil defense 
as a lieutenant or agent of the President, as it is the responsibility 
of the military to serve as an agent of the President, and all of this 
responsibility, should such an attack occur, descends upon the 
shoulders of the President. 

I am certain that he would use the resources of America to do those 
things that need to be done first. Of course, he would have simul- 
taneously the responsibility of binding up the wounds of America, 
and carrying on the war in the most successful manner possible. 

I should like to say here that civil defense is, of course, by law, the 
responsibility of the mayors of the cities, the governors of the States, 
and the President of the United States, and all the rest of us are 
simply instruments to help these men, these authorities, carry out 
their responsibilities. 

But the subject that you open up here, Mr. Chairman, is a very 
complex one, an extremely important one, and I must say a very 
challenging and interesting one. 

Senator Kerauver. Governor Peterson, it is one that we will go into 
in more detail at a later time, and perhaps we will have some of our 
military people here to testify. 

I want to state this on my own responsibility, and I will not ask 
you to comment unless you wish to. We know that in the event of an 
attack, that military, Army, Air Force, Navy, National Guard, Re- 
serves, all components of our Military Establishment would have a 
most important responsibility, perhaps I would assume, the para- 
mount responsibility if you exclude the individual citizen’s respon- 
sibility. 

They would have the responsibility of martial law, taking over 
perhaps the government under martial law in our cities and com- 
munities or certain of them, power under martial law to shoot people, 
if necessary. 

There is the question of transportation, feeding, fire prevention, 
of food supplies, many, many other most important responsibilities 
would fall upon the military. I have felt ever since this Civil De- 
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fense Act was passed back in 1950 that there was not adequate co- 
operation on the part of the military, not adequate appreciation of 
the charge that would be in their hands in the event of a real at- 
tack by an enemy. 

I appreciate the fact that this is probably natural because our 
military has always been developed on the basis of a strict military ac- 
tion, carrying the offensive, so that it is difficult to get them to think in 
terms of civil defense and what would have to be done to have ade- 
quate civil defense. 

It is just not part of the makeup of the Military Establishment to get 
very excited about civil defense and what we are talking about here. 
And yet I think they must become more and more concerned. We 
have briefings and we have a lot of talk about what our military 
plans would be. It is very difficult to get them to talk about any 
civil defense plans, and yet I think that we must do that eventually. 

I know, for instance, the National Guard, it has been suggested 
that they should be the home guard in the event of a hydrogen or 
atomic bomb attack. I am sure that a large part of the National 
Guard opposes that idea. 

It would seem to me that a whole lot of work must be done on this 
civil and military cooperation in that field. I would think the military 
should have definite plans worked out with you as to just how these 
areas are going to be handled or what the organizational setup will 
be, who will be in charge, what assignments will be made to what 
places, how will martial law be handled. 

You know, when we had a drought in my area some time back, the 
military was very cooperative in furnishing its fire fighters, its fire 
equipment, to help put out forest fire. That angle would have to be 
considered as a part of the program. 

I hope as we go along that we can get them to set up a definite, 
though of course it will only be a skeleton organization, but the plans 
cught to be complete, I should think. They have a whole lot of Assist- 
ant Secretaries of Defense and Assistant Secretaries of Army, Navy. 
and the Air Foree. I don’t believe they have any Secretary of Defense 
or Under Secretary whose primary responsibility is in connection with 
civil defense. Do you’ know of any? 

Mr. Pererson. No. 

Senator Keracver. I think they ought to have an Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense who would head up this very important field in which 
the military would have to play a part. And if they have that respon- 
sibility centered in one Assistant Secretary of Defense, why, then, 
1 think we would be on the way toward working out a coordinated 
program. 

If you want to make any comment about that, I would be glad to 
have you do so, but if you feel that it is not a proper matter to discuss 
a this time, if you would rather discuss it in more detail, we will follow 
your suggestion. 

Mr. Pererson. I would prefer to discuss these matters in more detail 
at some future time. 

I think I should say 1 or 2 things very briefly here. First, there is 
an Assistant to the Secretary of Defense for civil defense, and that 
person is Col. Barnet W. Beers, who has been in the civil-defense 
field as long as any individual in the United States. He is very knowl- 
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edgeable in the field, and maintains constant liaison with us and has 
been very helpful to us on many occasions. 

Senator Kerauver. He has other responsibilities. I know Colonel 

seers. 

Mr. Pererson. No; this is his only responsibility. 

Senator Keravver. I think his command ought to be strengthened. 
I think you ought to have his counterpart in various other arms of the 
service. 

You see, under title IIT of the 1950 act, in the event of an attack, the 
emergency power of the executive department—that is, the military— 
would come into play, and I think a plan must be developed. I take 
it that at the present time there isn’t any well-formulated plan as to 
how the emergency power would be handled. That is, no plan that 
has been agreed upon by you and the military together. 

Mr. Pererson. No; the planning is underway, but as you under- 
stand, this is a very intricate matter. 

Senator Kerauver. Yes; I appreciate that. It not only takes in- 
terest but it takes money and it takes willingness to work it out too; 
doesn’t it ? 

Mr. Prrerson. Yes, sir. And I believe there is something, follow- 
ing your line of thinking, that may be even more important. It takes 
us, as human beings, quite a long time to appreciate fully the funda- 
mental changes in life that occur when such a thing as the nuclear 
age is entered. We just don’t yet, as people, fully understand the 
significance of possible nuclear warfare. 

The thing is so tremendous in its impact, which, plus the existence 
of bombers that are capable of intercontinental flight, and maybe in 
the future missiles that are capable of intercontinental flight has so 
many ramifications and is so big that the human mind just isn’t able 
to get it except over a period of time and by approaches from many 
different directions. 

Of course, you, Mr. Chairman, by nature of your assignment as a 
member of the Senate Armed Services Committee, and by a period of 
long activity in public life, obviously have been exposed to much more 
of this, as have I, than have people generally. I am sorry I don’t 
have better words to express it, but this is sort of a seepage process. 
It has to seep into officialdom just as well as it seeps into the citizen 
on the street. 

I might say this: I am very proud of the American National Guard, 
having had some little direct part of it for 6 years. I think our 
National Guard forces have done a grand job for America, and I think 
I understand the attitude of the National Guard man. He feels pride 
in the fact that he is a fighting man. 

Senator Keravuver. Yes; that’s right; the Guard has done a great 
job, and I think their attitude and the attitude of military people 
generally is understandable. 

Mr. Prererson. Yes. But now we are getting into an area that may 
require pride in doing something of a different nature, and in that 
way I might give this illustration. 

I was told by the man in London who headed up the fire-fighting 
activities in World War II, that in the days of the so-called phony 
war before Hitler struck effectively, members of the civil defense 
fire-fighting auxiliary in England were ashamed to come to work 
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in the morning. They were ashamed to come to work for fear that 
the people on the streets would say, “Why don’t you join the service 
and go off some place and fight ?’ 

Before the war was over, Mr. Chairman, however, those civil defense 
fire-fighting people in London were heroes of as high an order as any 
in the military, because with all the incendiary bombs the Germans 
dropped on London night after night, there was not one occasion that 
the fire fighters did not have them under control by dawn of the 
next day. 

I don’t mean that they had them all put out, but they had them 
under control. 

Senator Kerauver. They performed heroically. 

Mr. Prrerson. We will have to change our attitude in this atomic 
age as to how a man can express heroism and the jobs a man may have 
to perform of a more prosaic nature may be equally heroic as those 
performed in the military. 

I would urge to our friends in the National Guard that during the 
first few weeks following an attack there is no greater service they 
could render than to serve as instruments of the governors of their 
States, who are, after all, their commanders in chief, and do the job 
of helping the civilians of America. 

In that connection, I would say 2 or 3 other things very quickly. 
First, there is a constantly growing spirit of cooperation between 
Civil Defense and the Military , a better understanding all the time. 
As one little evidence of that, the other day I picked up the Air Force 
Association magazine and I found in there 2 articles, 1 written by a 
major, a member of the Strategic Air Command, telling exactly how 
he and his family and all the officers on that base have arranged to 
meet the possibility of an atomic attack upon their home cities. 

These people have worked out detailed plans, including the supplies 
their families will need to take. They are ready at this moment, in 
an instant, and in case of an enemy attack those families would start 
moving out, evacuating from their homes. Plans have been made, 

If there isn’t enough time to evacuate, they have arranged for 
provisions in their basements. 

There also appears in that same Air Force Association magazine an 
article by Brigadier General Smith, now on OCB, the Operations 
Coordinating Board. He wrote an article pointing out the necessity 
for civil defense. 

So the Military is increasingly taking a greater interest. Just 

yesterday I was speaking before the Industrial War College, as I have 
done on previous occasions, on civil defense. 

I hope as we study this business of the necessity of martial law, 
that we can approach it on this basis: That we make the maximum 
use of the governmental facilities now existing in the United States. 
In other words, Mr. Chairman, I hope we do not reach a point where 
the President of the United States would have to declare martial law 
clear across the United States, because I don’t believe that an enemy 
attack will ever be on much more than 2 or 3 percent of the real 
estate of America. 

While the results will be terrible, there will be whole States, I hope, 
and many cities, that will escape the attack entirely. As an example 
of what I have in mind, I don’t believe that bombs will drop on 
North Dakota. I may be wrong, but I hope I am not. It would seem 
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to me that there would be no one in the world who could handle the 
governmental problems of North Dakota any better than the governor, 
the legislature of that State, the courts of that State, and the mayors 
of its cities. 

I hope that we will always bear in mind that it would be in keeping 
with the traditions of America, our democratic system and good 
commonsense, to permit martial law in the first instance if it is possible 
at all, to be declared in limited areas by the governors of the States 
in order that we may utilize these civilian resources, governmentally 
speaking, which I don’t think anybody in the F ederal Government 

can replace or substitute. 

Senator Krerauver. Governor Peterson, Colonel Beers, to whom you 
referred, was present here on Tuesday. I know he is a good man and 
he has a lot of competence. His name is Col. Barnet W. Beers. 
I have been informed by Mr. Braswell, our committee staff, who is so 
competent and who has done such a good job with these hearings, 
that he is assigned to the Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
for Manpower. 

The point I raise is that maybe it is Colonel Beers who would be 
the proper person, but I think in the Office of the Secretary of De- 
fense there ought to be an Assistant Secretary that has this responsi- 
bility. I don’t think that is an important enough assignment for the 
working out of this program. That is a matter we can talk about 
later on. 

Governor Peterson, we have such an interesting discussion. I 
want you to finish your statement, and then we will have to agree on 
a further time to carry on. Suppose we have a 5-minute recess at 
this time. 

(A recess was taken.) 

Senator Keravuver. All right, Governor Peterson. 

Mr. Pererson. Thank you very much. 

Continuing with the formal statement: There is a danger of losing 
our sense of proportion when information such as is contained in the 
AKC statement is released. Sobering as it must be to consider the 
fallout threat, many millions of our ‘citizens face the greater perils 
of blast and fire. Our planning must not neglect measures for their 
protection. Furthermore, I do not intend to submit to the C ongress 
proposals which I am unprepared to defend. I might, for example, 
by simple arithmetic, compute the areas requiring radiologic: al moni- 
toring and request funds to buy the necessary instruments. My next 
request—that is the request that is now before the Congress—does in- 
clude the sum of $4,400,000, a considerable increase over earlier re- 
quests for this purpose, the acquisition of these monitoring instru- 
ments. 

Senator Keravuver. That is in your general budget request of -—— 

Mr. Prrerson. $59 million. 

Senator Kerauver. $59 million 

Mr. Pererson. I am not satisfied that there are not more effective 
and economical monitoring methods. I want to conduct with some 
urgency research into aerial survey methods; and to explore other 
promising avenues so that I have some confidence that our proposals 
will not be condemned as a wasteful “crash” program. 

Obviously, I could come before the Congress now and ask for X 
number of dollars, but I should like to go at it the other w ay around 
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on the basis of careful thinking, planning, and research on these 
things, and then submit the request. I assume we will go into more 
detail on this matter later. 

I would like to emphasize that these are extremely complex prob- 
lems that confront us, as was apparent in the testimony of Dr. Libby 
and Dr. Bugher earlier this week. There are no easy solutions to the 
technical problems of nuclear warfare. Careful study and research 
by competent technicians is required in such fields as treatment of 
radiation injury, the defense of civil populations against chemical 
attack, the prevention and control of mass fires, traffic engineering, 
the behavior of large groups of people under stress, and countless 
others. 

We mentioned some of those others today, such as biological war- 
fare and the introduction of plant and animal diseases. Of course, we 
have said nothing about weapons thrown from submarines or the 
possibility of the introduction of clandestine mene’ 

I would assume in the event of an attack, Mr. Chairman, we might 
get some elements of all these different types. 

Those who expect pat solutions to such problems are neither sound 
nor realistic in their thinking. 

I have attempted here to set forth the major elements of our prob- 
lem, together with some account of our efforts to solve them. This 
has necessarily been brief, and I would like to invite your further ques- 
tions. Before concluding my formal statement, however, I would like 
to reiterate one point—that, staggering as these problems may seem, 
and I would not attempt to minimize them—we by no means confront 
a hopeless situation. There are things—many simple, some complex— 
that we can do to prevent casualties, to minimize property damage, 
and preserve freedom. 

Senator Kerauver. Governor Peterson, I think this has been a very 
enlightening statement. It has given the committee and the public a 
lot of information that has been largely stated before, but it is stated 
in effective terms, and I think your statement will do a whole lot to 
bring about an awareness of the overall problem which is so important 
in dealing with civilian defense. 

A lot of subject matters are opened up for discussion in your state- 
ment that I would like to ask you about, and get you to enlarge upon. 
It is going to be impossible to do it today. After all, this is Saturday. 

Would it be porsbie for you to come back and meet with us another 
day next week ¢ 

Mr. Pererson. Yes; at your convenience, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Kreravuver. Suppose we survey the time when we might be 
able to have another meeting, and we will be in touch with you, but I 
think it will be Thursday afternoon. 

I might also announce it is the intention of the subcommittee to have 
somebody from some of the departments, perhaps, Mr. Benson of 
Agriculture. We also want to have some military witnesses. We had 
in mind also, inviting, perhaps, two mayors. We may ascertain 
whether 1 or 2 of our governors would like to testify. So we will have 
hearings when we can, over a period of time. 

Is there anything else you wish to say today ¢ 

Mr. Prrerson. Only this, Mr. Chairman. I don’t know whether 
your time will permit it, but if it should, we would be very happy to 
have the committee visit our national headquarters at Battle Creek, 
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where it might be that some things of a more technical nature could be 
discussed more readily than they can here. But I appreciate you are 
very busy and that may not be a possibility. 

Senator Kerauver. We appreciate the invitation, and I do hope 
that a number of the members of the Armed Services Committee can 
come out to Battle Creek to visit you there. 

(Two photographs of underground shelters submitted as exhibits 
for the record were marked “Committee Exhibits 4 and 5” and will be 
found in the files of the committee.) 

Senator Krerauver. At this time, I would like to read a letter which 
I think, from the viewpoint of just a citizen, does point up some of the 
problems that have been raised here. Governor Peterson, you will be 
interested in knowing that since these hearings have started, either 
the committee or I have received quite a number of letters from people 
all over the country which shows that we are bringing about some 
attention to this overall question. This letter is from Herbert H. 
Katz, 2169 Seneca Drive, North, Merrick, Long Island, N. Y., and it 
is addressed to me. 

(The letter referred to is as follows:) 


MERRICK, LONG ISLAND, N. Y., February 24, 1956. 
Senator Estes KeravUver, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR KEFAUVER: As former director of Civil Defense in the unincor- 
porated village of Merrick, in Nassau County, N. ¥., I am hoping this letter 
may be of some help in your current investigation. This unit, I realize, is a 
small part of the big picture, but-as the entire civil-defense structure is made up 
of small units, I feel it is probably typical of what is happening throughout 
the country. 

As director, I could not understand why there was so much apathy on the 
part of the public. Now that I have retired from the directorship (I am now 
on the advisory committee) I am beginning to understand the reasons for this 
attitude. There is relatively little if any mention of civil defense in the news- 
papers, on television, on radio, etc., and it seems we are now faced with the 
question, “Who has the tiger by the tail?” The people will not get excited 
about civil defense if Congress and the leaders of our country don’t. Congress, 
on the other hand, won’t get excited until the people demand it. To my way 
of thinking, someone has to take the bull by the horns. 

Let me cite a few problems that we are faced with here in Merrick: 

1. We receive from the township of Hempstead an annual allotment of $900, 
which is supposed to be used for equipment, phone, paper, mail, ete., for civil 
defense in Merrick. Some time ago I asked Representative Becker of New 
York to introduce a bill in Congress to allow the franking privilege to all 
civil-defense units in the country. That would save so much money and would 
allow the units to disseminate literature to the public to keep them informed. 
This request was turned down in Washington by the Postmaster General and 
others who felt their reasons were sufficient. All well and good, but it showed 
me that there wasn’t enough reason for the Federal Government to get behind 
civil defense. 

2. When we want pamphlets to distribute to the public, we must buy them 
from the Government. With our limited funds, this is impossible. 

Recently we have had some supposedly startling revelations about the hy- 
drogen bomb. Of course this isn’t too new, but the newspapers have found some 
headlines. To my way of thinking, there is no difference between many thou- 
sands of people dying or just a few. If we can take steps to protect those that 
remain alive, that is the course we should take and therefore bring this country 
back to life in the event of a possible catastrophe. 

I also feel that civil defense should be taken out of the category of a political 
plum and should be run as the Army is run with central plans throughout the 
country. The way it is run now, nobody from Federal down to county will say 
“This is the way we will do it” but instead it is up to the individual director 
to do it his way, right or wrong, as he sees best. (By the way this is without 
any schooling in the matter whatsoever). 
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It is rather difficult putting down pros and cons of civil defense in a letter, 
but I hope what I have said may help you piece together this jigsaw puzzle. 
I have every confidence that the American people will come out wholeheartedly 
hould there be an actual emergency, but I am afraid that then it will be too 
late. Now is the time to plan and act because with the knowledge and know- 
how we can survive. 

Respectfully yours, 
Herbert H. Karz. 

Senator Keravver. I hope that people all over the Nation are think- 
ing and becoming interested as this good man has so well expressed. 

At this time briefly, before we adjourn, I would like to call as a 
witness Mr. Russell Cooley who is a native of Clarksville, Tenn., and 
he is an old and good friend of mine, and I call him as just an indi- 
vidual citizen. He has been interested in this problem of civil defense 
for a long time. 

I have, from time to time, discussed certain aspects of civil defense 
with Mr. Cooley. He owns an apartment which he runs. He is also 
an outstanding labor-management counselor. 

Mr. Cooley, just as a private citizen, has been helpful to me, and 
we want to encourage people like Mr. Cooley to express themselves, 
give any suggestions, to think about this problem. This committee 
will be open to hear any individual citizen who has something to 
contribute. 

Mr. Cooley, one thing that you have submitted to me has been a 
legislative proposal in connection with housing in civil defense mat- 
ters. Will you file with the committee a synopsis of that proposal 
that you have submitted, and just tell us about it? 


STATEMENT OF RUSSELL E. COOLEY, LABOR RELATIONS 
COUNSELOR, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Cootry. Thank you, Senator. 

Before beginning, I should like to express my appreciation for be- 
ing invited to come before this committee and offer these remarks. 

My interest in the subject before this committee is that of a private 
citizen who is sincerely disturbed, and I might say even appalled, by 
the very limited civilian-defense measures “that have been taken to 
date by the general Government. I refer specifically and point a 
finger at the Federal Government because it is to that level of author- 
ity that the public and lower levels of government look for leadership 
and direction in this matter. 

It is the Federal Government which knows the extent of the destruc- 
tive power of nuclear weapons. It is the Federal Government which 
is in the best position to devise means of protection from such weapons. 

Regardless of the suggestion that cities and local levels of govern- 
ment must help in providing civilian defense, it is unrealistic to ex- 
pect those levels of gover nment to act decisively unless, and until 
the Federal Government leads the way with bold actions of its own. 

The time for delay is past. The country must face the ugly fact 
that should diplomacy fail, should the threat of countermeasures not 
deter an enemy, should attack actually come—we must be prepared. 

Such prepar ‘ation will be tremendously expensive. But so is human 
life precious. Such preparation will entail large-scale measures 
beyond the dream of the pre-atom-hydrogen bomb age. But so does 
the destructive power of modern weapons go almost beyond the com- 
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prehension of the layman, as has so pointedly been brought out thus 
far in these hearings. 

Some may contend that to do these things we would have to mort- 
gage our future and saddle future generations with vast debts. But 
if we decline to act, there may be no future for millions of our people; 
there may be no future generations. 

I have submitted to the chairman, for the consideration of this 
committee, a draft of proposed legislation the basic purpose of which 
is to provide shelters, warning devices and other types of civilian- 
defense facilities over the Nation. I shall go into the general outline 
of that proposal in a moment. 

Now it may be argued that there is little that can be done. That 
a direct hit by a hydrogen bomb would make any shelter useless. 

Assuming that is true, what about those areas immediately beyond 
ground zero? 

In the last 2 days I have had the occasion to study with the help of 
the Swedish Embassy, the amazing job that has been done in Sweden 
with placing industry and populations underground. I gave the 
chairman, this morning, a summary of some of that activity, and there 
is not sufficient time here to go into it, but it can be said that Sweden 
is spending 70 times as much as the United States on a pro rata basis 
for civilian defense. They apparently have not accepted the thesis 
that 

Senator Kreravuver. That is considering their population in pro- 
portion to ours, they are spending 70 times as much money ¢ 

Mr. Cootny. Right, sir. Also, their civilian defense is 7 percent 
of their military budget, whereas the United States appropriation is 
one-tenth of 1 percent of the military budget. 

Senator Kerauver. Fifty-six million compared with fifty-odd bil- 
lion for the military ? 

Mr. Cootry. Yes, sir. 

Evacuation of our cities has been proposed. Evacuation is doubt- 
lessly the best answer if there is time. 

I have been confused here in regard to what is meant by evacuation. 
Perhaps Mr. Peterson may be able to clear this up for me, and I know 
it must confuse others. 

If you mean evacuate all of the cities when there is danger of war 
and stay out of them until the danger of war passes, that is one type. 
If you mean to evacuate the city on short notice and to return to the 
city when the all clear sounds, that is another. 

My remarks here are directed at the latter type, which presupposes 
that you will evacuate on short notice. Evacuation of our cities has 
been proposed and it is doubtlessly the best answer, if there is time. 
But will there always be time? 

At the present the quick evacuation of almost any large city on, 
let us say, 6 hours’ notice, under the frightful pressures and terrors 
of an actual attack, would likely end up in the granddaddy of all 
traffic jams, leaving a large part of the population milling about on 
the streets and nearby highways when the attack actually came. 

Perhaps the construction of great expressways crisscrossing our 
cities would help solve that problem. But we do not have such ex- 
pressways now. 

Shelters might prove godsends if evacuation were not possible. 
While they might not be effective in the area around ground zero, they 
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would provide maximum protection in the surrounding areas. And 
who can say with assurance where ground zero will be. 

They would also serve as locations for relatively indestructible 
medical and hospital facilities and as storage depots for necessary 
supplies during the period immediately following the attack. 

The legislative proposal which I have submitted to the chairman 
has as its purpose the encouraging of the construction of shelters, 
warning devices, evacuation adjuncts, perhaps even subways, and 
all types of civilian defense facilities by local units of government 
and private persons or corporations through the use of funds pro- 
vided from loans insured by the Federal Government. 

Such loans would bear very low interest rates and would be amor- 
tized over very long periods of time. 

In order to accomplish the purposes of this act, Mr. Chairman, it 
might be necessary me the Federal Government to subsidize the in- 
terest rate paid to lending institutions in order to encourage the 
availability of funds while keeping the interest rate to the borrowers, 
low. 

Such loans would be very large in many cases and have to be repaid 
under favorable conditions. 

After all, this legislative proposal anticipates an investment not 
only in the present but in the future. With world conditions as they 
are today, it would appear to be a reasonable assumption that the 
need for civil-defense facilities will extend indefinitely into the 
future. 

Specifically, the proposal provides for the insuring by the Federa! 
Government of loans to local units of government, States, municipal- 
ities, and so forth, for the purpose of constructing civilian-defense 
facilities. Such facilities would have to meet standards promul- 
gated by the Director of Civil Defense. 

In order to serve secondary needs and to encourage such projects, 
it is provided that facilities built under the act might be constructed 
and used for purposes in addition to civilian defense, such as park- 
ing garages, for instance, so long as such secondary usage does not 
seriously interfere with the primary purpose of the structure. 

And that also would be subject to determination and control by the 
Director of Civilian Defense. 

A second part of the proposal anticipates federally insured loans 
to private persons and corporations for the same purpose as outlined 
above. 

This section would cover the home bomb shelter or the factory 
shelter or other civilian-defense actions by persons other than offi- 
cial units of the Government. 

It would, likewise, permit dual-use facilities where approved and 
would also require civilian-defense approval of the details of the 
construction. 

A final section is provided in the proposed act to make the work 
done by Government borrowers under the act subject to the pre- 
vailing wage provisions applicable to Federal construction and to the 
8-hour law. These are normal parts of Federal construction legis- 
lation. 

In connection with work done by private individuals or corpora- 
tions under the act, it is recommended that the above labor require- 
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ments be applied only to large projects as they are on FHA housing 
pre yjects. ; , “a ‘ 

Mr. Chairman, this proposal envisions a strong, alert leadership by 
the Federal Government in this matter. It is a flexible proposal. It 
leaves a great deal of discretion to local governments and to private 
borrowers. 

The important thing I feel is that it meets what is a very great 
danger with definitive and possibly large-scale action. 

[ appreciate the opportunity of coming before the committee, and 
| hope I may have been of some help. 

Senator Kerauver. Well, we appreciate your coming, Mr. Cooley. 
| think you made a worthwhile statement and create thinking on this 
problem. Your legislative proposal is a matter which should be given 
consideration. 

It was contemplated when the original act was passed, and I think 
something may have been done about this, that the Federal Civil 
Defense Administrator or Administration did have the right to sup- 
plement, pay a part of the cost of underground garages, and facilities 
of that kind and, perhaps 1 in San Francisco and maybe 1 in New 
Orleans may have come under that program, perhaps others. 

Does. your proposal set out any figures as to the amount of Govern- 
ment imsurance, that 1s, is it contemplated that the private investor 
would pay the entire investment back, that he would get a lesser 
interest rate or he would have a longer time to pay it back, or just 
what would be the inducement ? 

In other words, I assume that you have in mind that if an FHA 
loan is granted for the purpose of building a housing project, an 
apartment or something like one of these housing developments that 
we have here, that they could include in that program some kind of 
provisions for shelters or some protection in the event of an emergency ; 
is that the idea? 

Mr. Cooter. Well, it goes beyond that, Senator. Suppose you have 
a plant that wishes to go underground probably at the cost of two or 
three hundred thousand dollars or maybe a million or more. 

They could actually go underground through a loan of this type 
which would bear very low interest, and I mean interest far below that 
charged by FHA, perhaps even as low as 1 percent payable over, 
maybe, 50 years. The FHA would come into it only acting as the 
banker, as 1t does under present standards. 

Senator Krravver. The only inducement I know of at the present 
time for dispersal is in connection with granting them rapid tax 
amortization. 

Mr. Cootny. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. And this would be an additional one in addition 
to that. 

Mr. Cootry. Yes, sir; insofar as private borrowers are concerned. 

Senator Kerauver. And then as to Government facilities working 
in cooperation with the Federal Defense Administrator, underground 
facilities and things of that sort. 

Mr. Coo.ny. Yes, sir. 

Senator Keravuver. I take your program also contemplates along 


a lines that Mr. Peterson has talked about, larger highways for 
dispersal. 
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Mr. Cooney. Yes, sir; any civilian-defense adjuncts so long as its 
primary purpose was that. 

Senator Keravuver. I am going to place, following your testimony, 
the summaries that you have ‘furnished me, after consultation with the 
Swedish people in the Swedish Embassy, which describes succinctly 
what has been done in Sweden. 

I know that our good Civil Defense Administrator, Mr. Peterson, 
and his staff, have the experiences of all of these nations, but you have 
taken the trouble of getting this up, and I think it would be very 
useful to the committee. So following your testimony this will be 
printed, 

(The document above referred to is as follows :) 


[From the New Yorker magazine, February 20, 1954] 













LETTER FROM STOCKHOLM 


A very important part of Sweden’s defense program is a gigantic and largely 
secret undertaking known as Operation Granite. 


The most valued industrial and military installations are, or will be, buried 
under 165 feet of solid rock, which will supposedly make them impregnable to 
a direct hit by an atomic bomb. 


For use in an emergency, vast underground shelters have been constructed to 
house, not only the Federal Government, but each of the country’s district 
administrations, of which there are 23. One of the shelters, a veritable city of 
more than a thousand rooms, laid out on a number of levels, has been built 
inside a mountain. It is possible that people could live for several years in this 
well-stocked, air-conditioned anthill. 


Most of the subterranean works are planned in such a way that they can be 
put to various peacetime uses. One floor of a seven-story underground hideaway 
in Gothenburg, Sweden’s second largest city, has been turned into a temporary 
hotel—there is a shortage of hotels in Sweden—and the rest has been rented for 
storage. 





Since 1944 Swedish building laws have stipulated that every new commercial 
structure or multiple dwelling include an underground shelter big enough to hold 
all of its occupants, and there are now enough such shelters to take care of about 
a million and a quarter persons. Also work is now going forward in various 
parts of the country on 150 atomic bombproof shelters capable of holding 
600,000 more. 


One of these new shelters which was begun in 1951 will be completed in 1955 
has been hollowed out of the side of a granite cliff in a heavily populated section 
of Stockholm. This mammoth cave, 54 feet from floor to ceiling, will have air 
conditioning and independent water supply and electric powerplant, and will 
hold 20,000 people who can scurry into it through 10 separate entrances. In peace- 
time the shelter will be used as a garage. Stockholm has a parking problem. 


The cost of constructing the shelter will be $214 million, a sum that is being 
contributed in equal parts by the city of Stockholm, the national Government, 
and a private concern, which in turn for its investment will receive a 35-year 
lease to operate the garage for a profit. 


[From This Week magazine, New York Herald Tribune, January 17, 1954] 


SwEDEN Gors UNDERGROUND 


(By Stephen Winship) 


As for apprehension: The tunnel is being prepared to accommodate 20,000 
persons. They could live there indefinitely during periods of sustained air raids. 
In a pinch it could hold 40,000. 

All the necessities of a city will be included, among them a hospital, sanitation, 
utilities, stores of food and other supplies, as well as a school. There would be 
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gas masks for all, and if the huge ventilators planned are knocked out, chemicals 
in the shelter could provide synthetic air for up to 10 hours. 
* * * a. * * * 
One of the other tunnels underway in Stockholm will also be a garage. 
o * * * * * * 

For these caverns, for supplies, training, and promotional work, the Swedish 
Government is spending $28 million this year. This is a contribution of $4 from 
every Swede. In the United States, with a civilian defense budget of $37,700,000, 
each American is being asked to contribute only 23.5 cents. 

* * * * * * ca 

The Swedish civilian defense effort is 7 percent of a military budget of $400 
million. In the United States, 7 percent would be about $2,500,000,000. As it is, 
the American civil defense sum is one-tenth of 1 percent of the military budget, 
and on this basis the Swedish effort is 70 times greater. 

* * * * * a * 

The Soder Hospital of 1,599 beds, Europe’s largest, is duplicated underground, 
and so are others. 

* * * “ * ~ . 

Completed deep shelters in Stockholm can now accommodate 80,000 persons, 
and 5 to 7 yaars the authorities expect there will be enough deep space to hold 


400,000. This is half the capital’s population, and the same is true in other 
Swedish cities. 


& ® * s ” * a 
Glancing at the ceiling which is 90 feet thick, engineer Smitt observes, “We 
think this will be proof against all bombs, atomic, hydrogen, and otherwise.” 
7 * ok + - * * 


Altogether, present shelter programs are costing the Government and private 
enterprise $100 million. The South Stockholm shelter will be finished in 1958. 





[From the American Swedish Monthly, January 1953] 
StocKHOLM’s New Susway Atom Boms SHELTERS 


Stockholm’s new link to its subway system, recently opened to traffic, will 
have atom bomb shelters under each of its 17 stations as quickly as they can be 
constructed, 


* * * * * * * 
Each shelter will have its own decontamination chamber, a first-aid post, 


emergency operating room, a kitchen and lavatories. Provision is being made 
for about 1,000 persons in each shelter * * *, 





[From U. 8S. Naval Institute Proceedings, November 1954] 
SWEDEN Dies IN 


By Lt. Comdr. G. Allison Raymond 


They are not saying, as the United States civil defense officials are, “Digging 
shelters is to expensive to contemplate; we must evacuate our cities.” 

They know that they must protect the city workers if they are to keep 
Sweden’s production in full swing. 


* * * * * * ® 


In one place, a city of over 1,000 rooms laid out in a number of stories, has 
been blasted into the mountain. In this underground anthill, people could live 
for a considerable time if conditions made it necessary. Schools, an 1,100-bed 
hospital and several smaller hospitals, sanitation, store of food, and utilities 
have been set up; many key factories and mines are ready to operate entirely 
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underground. Far to the north, the 380,000-volt Harspranget powerplant, one 
of the world’s largest, is buried deep in solid rock. To support industry in case 
of attack, large stockpiles of rubber, oil products, tungsten, and chemicals are 
steadily being gathered from abroad and stored underground. 


* * * ” * * * 


A second law requires that builders of all dwellings for three or more fami- 
lies, provide, at their own expense, adequate shelter for the tenants. 





STATEMENT OF Mr. ERLANDER, PRIME MINISTER OF SWEDEN TO THE First CHAMBER 
OF THE Rrxspac, May 16, 1954 


I also think it would be a dangerous illusion to put one’s trust in that the 
knowledge of the vast potentialities of these means of destruction would have a 
war-preventing effect. An aggressor may proceed from the belief that the 
other side dare not make use of them. Or he may be tempted by the advantages 
offered by these weapons to the side that strikes the first blow, suddenly and 
unexpectedly. 


+ * t x * * * 


The chief activities by which civil defense may counter aggression on the 
bome areas is evacuation, the construction of shelters, and direct relief. 


> * * * * a * 


Naturally, not even the most well-concerted plan of evacuation provides any 
guaranty for putting evacuation into effect. The time factor plays a decisive 
part as regards the possibilities of evacuating an area in an orderly manner. 


* * * * * * a: 


Standard shelters on the outskirts of dense areas have been constructed to a 
capacity of some 1,100,000 people. Eleven big rock refuges, for 85,000 people in 
all, have been completed or nearly completed, and plans are ready for further 
extensive construction. 


” * * * * S % 


Within these districts hitproof rock and concrete shelters are now being built. 
In the rock shelters there is no danger of radioactive damage. There is also 
protection against hydrogen blast, provided the explosion does not occur imme- 
diately above the shelter. Such precision bombing of a shelter does not seem 
too probable. 





THE SWeEpDIsH Civit DEFENSE 
Official publication of Swedish Government 


The financial responsibility for the special civil defense mainly rests with 
the owner or manager of buildings or plants. The greater part of other CD costs 
should be carried by the Government. * * * The municipalities are also obliged 
to construct and equip public shelters, for which they receive financial support 
from the government, and to carry out certain other construction duties. 


a * * * * * *: 


The organization and special plans of the civil defense are equivalent to the 
mobilization plans of the armed services. The total personnel figure of the dif- 
ferent organization plans amounts to 450,000 [in a population of 7 million]. 


+ * * * * oa * 


The evacuation of a larger town is a complicated measure involving large-scale 
transportation problems, troublesome lodging questions, and social as well as 
psychological causes of irritation. A successful evacuation thus requires well- 
planned preparations and a large organization both in the places which are to 
evacuate and in the localities which are to receive the evacuees. Evacuation 
plans are at present being planned for over 100 towns. 


* * * * * * * 
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Phe tasks and importance of the civil defense grew gradually during World 
War II as the frequency of attacks against residential areas increased. It is 
» be expected that in a future war an aggressor will direct his attacks against 
esidential areas on an even larger scale than in the last world war. 
* on co co * * 
e ABC warfare, i. e., atomic bomb attacks, biological, and chemical warfare 
s principally directed against residential areas and civilian population. 
* * > * * » 
Preventive measures include blackout and camouflage, alarm and evacuation, 


e construction of shelters—and as a longtime measure—a more practical 
wn planning. 





* *~ SS * * ec 


[here seems to exist a general misconception that the standard shelters are 
f little or no value as protection against atomic bombs. This view is incorrect. 


Observations in Japan as well as later experiences have shown that our standard 


elters possess an essential protective value. 
a. - * + * * . 
Private shelters were erected during the war for approximately 1,800,000 


eople. They were chiefly built in basements where beams, walls, and doors 
re strengthened. 


* * & * ” * o 
Since 1945 more suitable shelters are being constructed in new houses. 


Senator Kerauver. In order not to avoid the continuity of Gover- 
r Peterson’s testimony, I will ask the reporter to have Mr. Cooley’s 


restimony printed in the record following Governor Peterson’s, or 


isk Mr. Cooley any questions about his proposals at this time. 

Mr. Pererson. No, I think not. 

Mr. Cooley has been kind enough to give me a copy of his statement, 
ind I shall read that with interest. 

I just want to make one very brief comment. I was interested to 
hear his reference to what they are doing in Sweden. It was my 

rivilege in September of 1953 to be in many of those underground 
natalia in Norway and Sweden. They do lead the world in 


that regard, and I have spoken about it many times. 


Maybe sometime later, Mr. Chairman, when circumstances are 
more appropriate timewise, you may want to visit about that, or 


isk some questions, but I am thankful to him for introducing that 
note into the hearing. 


STATEMENT OF VAL PETERSON—Resumed 


Mr. Prrerson. Just one other thing occurred to me, Mr. Chair- 
nan, that I might introduce into the ‘Tecord in connection with my 
testimony—a summary sheet of the Federal Civil Defense Administra- 
tion budget requests and congressional action from the date that this 
agency was organized until today, including the present budget that 
s before the Congress. 

If it is your pleasure, T will just submit that. 

Senator Keracver. We will print this in the record, because I 
think it is rather important. 

(The document above referred to is as follows :) 
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Senator Kerauver. And while we are on the subject, I think this 
emphasizes what we have been talking about. 

In 1951 the budget request was $430 million, the allowance was 
$33.581,000. In 1952 the request was $535 million, approved by ap- 
propriation, $75,310,000. Is that what was approved by the appro- 
priation or by the Budget Bureau { 

Mr. Pererson. It is the amount that was appropriated. 

Senator Krrauver. The amount that was appropriated? 

Mr. Pererson. Yes. 

Senator Keravver. In 1953, $600 million was requested, $43 mil- 
lion appropriated. In 1954—did you make the request in 1953 or 
was that made by your predecessor ¢ 

Mr. Prererson. That was made by Governor Caldwell. 

Senator Keravuver. Then when you came in in 1954 your request 
for the first time was $125,200,000 appropriated, $46,525,000. 

In 1955 your request was $85,750,000; appropriated, $49,325,000. 
In 1956 you requested $59,300,000 and you don’t know what is going 
to be appropriated. 

Mr. Pererson. No. We have been heard by the House Appropria- 
tions Committee but not by the Senate as yet, and I add just one 
sentence. This request does not include, because of the time at which 
it had to be made which was last summer, the proposals that we 
will make to meet the problems caused by fallout. In other words, 
the budget was prepared at about the time that the problem was first 
made known in the Government. 

Senator Kerauver. Governor Peterson, in looking this over it would 
seem that in years past the request has sometimes been 10 times as 
much as you got appropriated, and I see the request has been, with 1 
or 2 exceptions, your request to the Budget; or is this the budget 
request of the Congress? 

Mr. Pererson. It is the Executive budget. 

Senator Krrauver. The first figure is the estimate or the budget 
request to the Congress, the President’s budget. 

Mr. Pererson. Yes. sir. 

Senator Kerauver. This doesn’t mean how much you requested of 
the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Prrerson. No, sir. 

Senator Krrauver. I see you say that with a smile. Can we gather 
by the smile that you requested a whole lot more than $59,300 000 2 

Mr. Pererson. Well, I have been on both sides of the budgetmaking 
process, Mr. Chairman, and that is usually the case, and it is true in 
this case, too, sir. 

Senator Krravver. It it in line to ask what your request to the 
Budget Bureau was? If I shouldn’t ask that, you don’t need to 
answer it. 

Mr. Peterson. I would have to ask your counsel, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. My counsel is, and my opinion is, that never 
in any of these years has anything like a sufficient amount been ap- 
propriated for civil defense, and never during any year since 1954 
has the Budget Bureau sent up to Congress anything like a sufficient 
request. I hope that the Budget Bureau can appreciate more fully 
the importance of what we are : dealing with and give civil defense a 
more adequate budget. 
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I don’t think you can properly do your work on the amount the 
Budge Bureau has requested. I think in these committees that it 
is asked what you request, so I would respectfully ask you to tell us. 

I am sure you are a modest man and a conservative man in making 
requests for funds. I think the public ought to know just how much 
the Budget Bureau has trimmed you down. 

Mr. Pererson. If I may, I will supply that information for th« 
record, Mr. Chairman. 

May I say, however, that in view of the congressional action on the 
requests, even though the Congress did increase the amount in 1954 
over 1953, and again made a slight increase in 1955 over 1954, there 
has been some attempt on the executive branch’s part to bring these 
requests somewhere into relationship with the amount that the Con- 
gress seems to want to provide in this field. 

Now, I don’t believe that that is an utterly defensible approach, but 
that has been one factor in the requests that have been made. 

Senator Kerauver. I can see how they would become discouraged 
in view of this record. 

So that undoubtedly it is true that Congress itself must assume a 
large part of the fact that you haven’t gotten more money. Can you 
give us just, in rough figures—and you can supply the details later— 
as to how much you requested of the Budget Bureau on this year. 

Mr. Pererson. It was in the neighborhood of $75 million. 

Senator Keravuver. I think that was a minimum modest request. 

Tentatively, we will recess until next Thursday at 2 o’clock. 

The committee will be adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 12:45 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned to recon- 
vene on Thursday, March 3, 1955, at 2 p. m.) 
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THURSDAY, MARCH 3, 1955 


Untrep States SENATE, 
Crvit DerensEe SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee (consisting of Senators Kefauver, Symington, 
Jackson, Saltonstall, and Smith) met, pursuant to recess and subse- 
quent postponement, at 2 p. m., in room 212, Senate Office Building. 

Present: Senators Kefauver (chairman), Jackson, Saltonstall, and 
Symington. 

Also ] present : T. Edward Braswell, of the committee staff; Charles 
Kress and Charles Allrdedge, consultants to Senator Kefauver. 

Senator Krrauver. We will start at this time. 

The Chair would first like to note with pleasure that because of 
the importance of the work of this subcommittee, Senator Russell, 
the chairman of the Committee on Armed Services, has asked Senator 
Saltonstall and Senator Symington to serve on this subcommittee, 
along with Senator Jackson, of Washington, and Senator Smith, 
of Maine. Both Senators have agreed to serve. Both have had a 
long interest and special competence in civil-defense matters. 

Senator Symington has been with us on a number of occasions 
because of his interest. Senator Saltonstall was on the original com- 
mittee on which I also had the pleasure of serving which ‘conducted 
the hearings and reported out the Civil Defense Act of 1950. It goes 
without saying that we are very glad that Senator Saltonstall and 
Senator Symington have agreed to serve. 

I also would like to announce at this time that next Wednesday, 
March 9, at 2 p. m., in this room, the Civil Defense Subcommittee 
will hear Mayor Frank P. Zeidler, of Milwaukee. Mayor Zeidler 
is chairman of the Committee on Civil Defense of the American 
Municipal Association, which represents 12,000 municipalities in 44 
States. Mayor Zeidler’s committee has made a thorough study of 
civil-defense activities, and plans to present to this subcommittee their 
views on the present program. Next Wednesday’s meeting should 
be a very interesting and enlightening session. 

The chairman has received a telegram from the Governor of Michi- 
gan, the Honorable G. Mennen Williams, dated March 1, 1955, which 
will be read into the record. It is short and I think I should read it: 

It has come to my attention that your Senate committee has under considera- 
‘ion the establishment of the Office of Secretary of Civil Defense in the Defense 
Department. Permit me to urge vigorously and enthusiastically that result. 
My 6 years’ experience in organizing State civil defense convinces me this is 


the only way to break the bottleneck which throttles a good civil-defense pro- 
gram. Without the Office of Secretary of Civil Defense there is a complete 
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lack of coordination and planning between civil defense and military. For 
example, it was first assumed that States could organize and train aircraft ob- 
servers without liaison and assistance from the Air Force. Our vigorous pro- 2 
tests caused the Air Force to eventually assign officers to help develop and 
coordinate Air Force efforts with the observer program. Warning to civil- 
defense directors of attack is still weak, especially on early warnings. The re- 
cent lack of coordination in atomic-fallout information is still another example. 
The suggested program is ridiculous because the States could not work out a 
program for themselves on the problem of atomic fallout unless they had advice 
from the Federal Government. The Director of FCDA should at least be a ¥ 
member of the National Security Council and Defense Mobilization Board. 
Copies of this wire being sent to Michigan congressional delegation. 

It is signed “G. Mennen Williams, Governor of Michigan.” 

We appreciate having the advice of Governor Williams. He has 
been one of our foremost Governors in his interest in civil defense, 
and we appreciate the fact he has followed the hearings of this com- 
mittee and given us this sound counsel. 

Governor Peterson, at our last meeting, read a full statement and 
we had some questioning, but he has returned here today for the pur- 
pose of answering any questions which the subcommittee members may 
have regarding the civil-defense program. 

Then, later on, Governor Peterson has a supplemental statement 
setting out some detailed experiences and recommendations which we 
will ask him to read. 

If it is all right with Senator Saltonstall, I had a few questions I 
wanted to ask Governor Peterson, which I will do at this time, because 
last Saturday Senator Saltonstall was not a member of this subcom- 
mittee and could not be here. 

Senator Satronstaty. I think it is entirely fitting and proper. 

Senator Kerauver. The Senator is agreeable, as is the case most of 
the time. 








STATEMENT OF VAL PETERSON, ADMINISTRATOR, FEDERAL CIVIL 
DEFENSE ADMINISTRATION, ACCOMPANIED BY RALPH SPEAR, 
ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR FOR PLANNING; HUGH GAIL- 3 
LAGHER, ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR FOR FIELD RELATIONS; 4 
DEAN POHLENZ, DEPUTY ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR FOR 
PLANNING; CHARLES PEARCE, PUBLIC RELATIONS DEPART- 
MENT; AND HAROLD L. AITKEN, EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT TO THE 

ADMINISTRATOR 


Senator Krrauver. Governor Peterson, your principal program 
now for the protection of our population is apparently the evacuation 
of the target cities, but you have not yet explained what the civil 
defense proposes to do to protect the evacuees from the target cities 
from fallout which can. be just as deadly as a blast or fire from an 
atomic or hydrogen bomb detonation. 

Will you tell us what your plan is? 

Mr. Pererson. Let me recaptiulate just a little and then direct 
myself to that question. 

In dealing with weapons of the 1 million ton class—5, 10,15,200r §@ 
more—the radius of total destruction by blast and fire may be4or5 | 
miles. ‘That means a diameter of 8 or 10, plus a second radius of very 
heavy destruction. To remain in that area except for someone who is 
in extraordinarily good shelter would mean death. 
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So 


, we have developed and for months have been working on the 
process of evacuating the people from these great cities and from those 
radii of destruction. 

Now, until this fallout problem appeared in the middle of the 
summer, some facts concerning which we are still learning, we had a 
tremendous problem in shelter ing and feeding those people when we 
vot them out into the countryside. However, our problem was much 
simpler at that time than it is today. 

Now we are undertaking surveys in the United States in several 
different ways, and some localities are doing the same thing on their 
own initiative, in which we are trying to learn the percentage of the 
people who will be evacuated who can be accommodated in residences, 
in the basements of existing residences, public buildings, and any 
facility that would offer protection against the effects of radioactivity. 

Now, it appears, and our information is as yet sketchy on this, too, 
it appears that in some areas the people from these cities can be quite 
well accommodated in the existing facilities, and commonsense would 
dictate, of course, that we use any existing shelters that can be utilized. 
However, we do not know as of today——— 

Senator Krerauver. When you say “existing shelter,” you are talk- 
ing about barns, houses ? 

Mr. Pererson. Barns, houses, churches, schools, public buildings, 
culverts, bridges, anything that a person could get into or under that 
would permit him to have the maximum amount of shelter from the 
effects of radioactivity. 

Senator Kerauver. Well, do you think these kinds of shelters give 
the person the proper protection from radioactive fallout ? 

Mr. Pererson. No, but they offer him very good protection and the 
best that might be available to him. If you “recall, Dr. Libby testified 
that an ordinary frame house would cut the effects of radioactivity 

50 percent, and a basement would cut it by a factor of 10 to 90 percent, 
depending on how deep it was, and so on. And, of course, 3 feet of 
earth in a cave would give him complete protection. 

But, I say, we must utilize everything we possibly can first, and after 
we have done that—— 

Senator Kerauver. This survey is now being made? 

Mr. Prererson. That is correct. 

Senator Kerauver. How far along is the survey ? 

Mr. Pererson. The survey is made on a fragmentary basis. Some 
communities are doing it on their own. I cannot say how far along 
they are. We are working with research organizations and wo king 
with certain scientific groups and our own staff, in studies of this 
kind- —s 

Senator Kerauver. Who on your staff is in charge of assimilating 
or collecting the studies? 

Mr. Pererson. The Assistant Administrator in charge is Mr. Ernest 
Hall, and he has several people on his staff who specialize on urban 
analysis. Mr. Hall is at Battle Creek, Mich. We have a number of 
people who work on various aspects of this problem. 

Now, that percentage of the people we are not able to get into such 
shelters at the present “time, it would be my plan if the attack oceurred 
relatively soon, to utilize the earth to the very full in preparing shel- 
ters. 
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As you will reeall, Dr. Libby called attention to the fact that there i 
is nothing that offers the same protection as earth and if we were not % 
able to come up with a better program by the time of the catastrophe, 
and I am not shutting the door on any type of shelter we may be able 
to develop, it would be my plan to employ trenching machines and go ! 
along the public highways and dig miles of trenches 2 feet wide and 
3 feet deep which can be dug at a cost of about 25 cents a running foot, 
and place people in those shelters. 

Now, the reason for that is, as has been testified by experts in the a 
field of radioactivity, the minute that you get into the ground you cut . 
the effects of radioactivity appreciably. 

Or, I might use the illustration that was used by a scientist who ex- a 
plained to me what we were up against. He said, in thinking about 
radioactivity, you might think of yourself as standing in the middle x 
of a football field with light bulbs underneath and on all sides and 3 
above you. All of those bulbs would be emanating rays of light 
toward you. 

Radioactivity would work in the same way on an individual stand- 
ing in such a situation and simply by digging a hole in the ground and 
getting into it, you have eliminated all of the rays except those directly 
above you, so you have cut out perhaps 90 percent. 

Senator Krravuver. Well, the fallout comes straight down, is that 
not correct ¢ 


Mr. Pererson. That is correct. Over the top of those trenches— : 
that raises a difficult problem—but over the top of these trenches, and 4 
f am assuming we had very little time and we had to move on an 4 


emergency basis, I would suggest using boards and cover the boards 
with a foot or more of dirt and the people would get into those shelters. 

It has also been suggested that tar paper could be used, and that a . 
person standing in one of those trenches could flap that thing every a 
20 or 30 minutes and shake that stuff on the ground, and that would 
offer a considerable amount of protection. 

I am not offering these as ideal solutions. I am looking for the 
simplest, the most inexpensive, the most easily accomplished. 

Senator Krerauver. Now, you have been Administrator for a long 
time, and you have known about this fallout for a long time, and I 
think it is time you had some definite plans 

Mr. Pererson. This is a definite plan, sir, and I again call your 
attention to the fact that Dr. Libby, in speaking before the mayors in 
December 1954 suggested one of the best protections against radio- 
activity would be to simply dig a hole in the ground, in other words, 4 
create a foxhole and cur] into it, and that would give maximum protec- 4 
tion, and I believe in approaching the problem from the ground up, 
and I mean that in no sense as a pun, but in taking the most economical 
and easiest way. 

It would be simple for me to come before this committee or Con- 
gress and ask for several billions of dollars to prepare houses for peo- : 
ple along the roads, but in my judgment it would not be the way to | 
approach the problem. | 

The second proposal that has been made—and, by the way, millions 
of Americans know by experience in combat that you simply cannot 
beat earth as protection in time of war, and this is in effect war—and 
we are not talking about, now, something that is going to be com- 
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fortable or plush, we are talking about survival, and I first of all am 
trying to find the simplest way of doing it. 

‘We have other plans 

Senator Krerauver. Let us stay to this one for just a minute. 

Have you got these trench- digging machines ready, have you got 
marked out the places where you are going to dig trenches’ 

Mr. Pererson. No, but these in my judgment ‘would have to be dug 
along the public highways which are owned by the people and that 
would be the place where people would be in the evacuation process, 

they would be along the public highways. 

[ assume there would be no problems securing the right to dig these 
trenches on the highways, in case of emergency. 

Further than that, there is in all the great cities of America a con- 
siderable amount of equipment of this 1 type. I am not prepared at 
this moment to say whether it is sufficient for this job, which is an 
extremely large one, but there is a large amount of this equipment 
available and we are inventorying this equipment. We do not know 
just where it is. 

Senator Kerauver. Have you got plans and made arrangements as 
io who is going to get the equipment out, who is going to run it, who 
has the responsibility for digging the ditches ? 

Mr. Pererson. I called your attention to the fact that under the law 
under which we operate, civil defense is of course primarily the respon- 
sibility of the States and the cities. We make these suggestions to 
them. I have no doubt that the civil defense people in the States will 
find it entirely possible to implement such a suggestion. 

Senator Kerauver. Are the trenches going to be dug before or 
after the warning of possible raid? 

Mr. Pererson. There are— 

Senator Keravver. Or are you going to wait until you hear, until 
you get information that the city might be bombed before Sasa 
the trench? 

Mr. Pererson. You could not wait for tactical warning, it would 
be too late, it is only a matter of 4 to 6 hours. This would have to be 
done either in advance, which creates certain problems of safety along 
the roads, and I do not believe we would recommend it, or it could 
be done on the basis of strategic warning which we feel we might be 
able to get over a period of several days preceding the possible out- 
break of war. 

I offer this as the first approach to this problem. 

Senator Kerauver. Let us stay on it. 

Mr, Pererson. And as the emergency approach. 

Senator Kerauver. As I understood Dr. Libby’s testimony and 
others, it would take at least 3 days before the lethal effect of the 

fallout would diminish sufficiently so you would be able to move 
around, 

Mr. Prererson. No, I believe it is more correct to say, Mr. Chairman, 
that depending upon the dosage, it might be a matter of hours to days 
and probably not over 4 or 5 days—but a matter of hours. 

Senator Kerauver. You have no provision for water, food, or sani- 
tation ? 

Mr. Pererson. Obviously in these trenches, if they are built on an 
emergency basis, there would be no provision for sanitation. 
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But, I would call to your attention the fact that if we found it nec- 
essary to carry out such an emergency program, that we are under a 
situation of war, and that in all ‘theaters of combat in which I have 
been, there have been no provisions of that type, either. 

Senator Krerauver. Well, now, assume that in the morning that 
you get notice that there was going to be an attack on New Y ork C ity 
tomorrow noon. You could not get any trenches dug, could you? 

Mr. Prrerson. No, sir, you could not do it in that period of time. 
You would have to have strategic warning of several days, and on 
that basis you would be able to do it. 

This is to take care of a limited number of people removed from 
the cities who would not be able to get to basements or shelters in 
existing buildings. In some areas of the country there would not be 
very many to provide for, because we believe they could be absorbed 
into existing homes, into basements of public buildings and into base- 
ments in the buildings in the cities which would not be subject to 
attack. Americans will have to double up and every American will 
have to receive into his home as many as he can possibly accommodate 
during the period of this fallout emergency. 

Senator Kerauver. On this trench matter, do you want to ask ques- 
tions, Senator Saltonstall ? 

Senator SatronstaLn. Well, I am just trying to visualize, Governor 
Peterson, the situation in the Boston area with which I am most 
familiar. 

Either you have got to dig the trenches on public land or else you 
have got to build them on private land. If you are going to build 
them on private land you have got to take the land or pay the person 
somehow, and if you are going ‘to build on public land, then it seems 
to me that you are upsetting ‘the dr ainage system of the streets and 
everything, and my own feeling would be that we want to be realistic 
and that that is not a realistic thought, to take care of the, we will say, 
780,000 people that come out of Boston proper, and the 1,400,000 peo- 
ple that would come out of an area of 15 miles of Boston. 

I think you would have to house them in schools, churches, private 
homes, and my own feeling would be that the plan you described a 
few minutes ago is not a realistic one. 

Mr. Pererson. No, that is not an ideal solution, as I said, it is an 
emergency measure and in case of an emergency and we were caught 
with no better plan, then I think it would become very realistic because 
all of the considerations you mentioned would become utterly second- 
ary in view of the threat of atomic attack. 

In other words, if Boston is going to be bombed, all of these matters 
of drainage of highways and all would be absolutely of no conse- 
quence. If you were going to build in advance, those matters would 
become highly consequential. 

Senator SauronstatL. But, you could not dig a trench that would 
take, say, 100,000 people—I cannot visualize such a trench. That 
would mean a trench of 8 feet a person, if stretched it could be 6 feet, 
if the person was sitting up, and you multiply that times 100,000— 
that is an awful lot of trench. 

Mr. Prrerson. I would think you would have to allow at least 3 
running feet per person. 

Senator Sarronsraun. And that is 9 feet. 
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Mr. Prererson. Three running feet per person and it would take a 
tremendous number of these trenches, but you would build them along 
all the highways leading from the town. 

Senator Keravver. Is it your plan to start building trenches—you 
admit that you could not dig the trenches soon enough; unless you 
already get them done it just seems to me it would be a whole lot more 
realistic if it was in our roads program on the site of these superhigh- 
ways, that some planning could be put into effect so that they would 
already be there. 

Mr. Pererson. Well, that leads into the second or third step here. 
I am offering that first one as purely an emergency matter and as one 
approach and the cheapest possible approach to the problem. 

Now, another matter we had thought of and had been working with 
becomes much more expensive. 

I just want to point out to you the element of expense here because, 
as I found out in dealing with appropriation committees, the expense 
becomes rather important and particularly so in this field of civil 
defense. 

The next improvement over that which we have worked with some 
would be to go along the highways again, because that is where the 
people will be as they are moved out of these cities, and place along the 
highway miles of concrete pipe, either 4 feet in diameter or more as 
our funds would provide, and cover that pipe with 3 feet of dirt. 

Now, the logic of that, of course, or the improvement in that over 
the other is very obvious, because immediately you have given those 
people complete protection against radioactivity and they have a 
much better shelter against the elements. 

Senator SatronsTaLu. Well, are they not going to sit in water ? 

Mr. Prrerson. No, these would have to be put on the sides of the 
highways in such a way as not to be subject to being filled with ore 
This, however, I give to show you the expense ‘factor involv ed, 

would immediately cost $40 per person. 

Now, we have got something i in the neighborhood of $40 per person 
to take care of some 25 million people that might possibly be required 
to accept such cover—we hope the figure will be a good deal lower 
than that when the survey is completed, but now you would jump to 
an expense of somewhere in the neighborhood of $1 billion. 

Now, further than that, you would go to a type of light shelter 
that would be built of concrete and be built possibly on the surface 
of the earth, again around the highways or on private properties. 
That would be light concrete, reinforced with steel and covered with 
3 feet of dirt. These would be surface buildings. 

Here we are coming to a type of structure that would be a good 
deal more comfortable. I do not have a cost figure on buildings of 
that type, but rather than being $40 per person, that would run up 
to a considerably larger figure than that. Now we are talking about 
several billions of dollars when we are talking about that type of 
program. 

I just want to call to the attention of the committee that I feel it 
is my responsibility not to start with the highest figure I can in terms 
of billions, but rather look for the most economical figure I can arrive 
at. 

Senator Keravver. Just a minute, excuse me. Senator Symington 
has just arrived. 
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Mr. Prrerson. Well, you see, there would be no limit. There is 
no limit, as far as I know, to the cost of the shelters that we could 
build; assuming we had an unlimited amount of money available to 
us, we could build excellent shelters. 

We have had to consider such problems as the cost of putting 7 
sanitary facilities in these things, the cost of heating them, all < 
which would run into monumental sums of money. Tt is my aa 
that we can come up with something that will be as economical as 
possible because I believe the best interests of the country require 
these things be done as economically as possible and yet give as ade- 
quate a shelter as would be necessary. 

Obviously, we cannot duplicate the facilities of the cities along the 
roads. That simply would be an impossibility. 

Another thing that we must bear in mind in approaching this prob- 
lem is that we are talking about stark survival, we are talking about 
whether we survive, whether these people can continue to live. So, 
I feel the people will have to accept very elemental types of shelters 
along these roads. 

But the main point I should like to get to the committee is that 
when these studies and surveys are completed we would find the per- 
centage of people that would have to be sheltered along the roads 
very, very small, I hope much smaller than would appear on first 
glance. 

Senator Keravver. Then, as I understand your testimony, Gover- 
nor Peterson, your program now is for evacuation and that has been 
the program of the Civil Defense Administration for some 6 or 8 
months, rather than shelters inside of cities, so the main program 
now is evacuation and a study is now being made of the facilities, 
what facilities might presently be in the way of homes, barns, cul- 
verts, and that study has not been completed and you have tentatively 
in mind hastily built trenches, and these other things on the sides of 
roads was also something you might be considering ; but as of now 
you have no real program \ for the housing or accommodation of people 
who must evacuate the cities. 

Mr. Prererson. Certainly for the housing and accommodation, but 
not for the people who have to be taken care of along the roadside, 
caught in the fallout, and who are not able to get into shelters. This 
problem is more acute in the northeastern part of the United States 
than anywhere else because in other sections of the United States we 
can move the people out of the cities in such a way as to escape the 
fallout pattern, but in the Northeast we will have overlapping fallout 
patterns and we would be caught with a very difficult problem there- 

However, Mr. Chairman, if I may be permitted to say this, our 
plan envisages a combination of space, utilization of space by moving 
out on the surface of the earth for shelter. 

Now, anyone who lives 15 or more miles from the assumed-target 
point—some people would cut this figure down as low as 10, but I 
believe we suggested the other day in testimony that 15 is better, as 
a margin of safety—right now can build in his own backyard or base- 
ment a shelter which would be adequate to protect him as well as he 

could be protected anywhere in the world. All he needs to do is to 
build his shelter. He can build it now. The percentage of the people 
would be 20 or 25 percent of the people in the great metropolitan areas, 
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who should never move onto the highways, but should stay in their 
own shelters, and I personally would stay in one of those shelters if 1 
had the opportunity in time of attack. 

That means the other 70 or 75 percent of the people must be moved 
out of the congested area in order that their lives might be saved from 
blast and fire. Of that percentage, we must find out what number 
will be accepted into the small towns and cities lying outside of the 
area that is to be bombed, and what percentage of them can be accepted 
into the existing shelters. 

Then, the third thing is to determine the number that will have to 
be taken care of in shelters along the roadside or on private property 
right along the roadside. 

Senator Kerauver. Governor Peterson, so we can know exactly for 
the record, when did the Civil Defense Administration officially deter- 
mine on the evacuation idea? 

Mr. Prererson. We issued an advisory bulletin to the States and 
cities in America January 25, 1954. <A copy of the bulletin is in my 
hand. 

Senator Kerauver. Let it be printed for the record as exhibit 12. 

(See appendix, exhibit 12.) 

Mr. Prererson. I started talking publicly in the United States on 
this in June 1953. 

Senator Kerauver. Governor, when were you officially notified and 
when did you know about the extent of the radioactive fallout as the 
result of the explosion of March 1954¢ In other words, what has been 
your liaison with the Atomic Energy Commission ¢ 

Mr. Pererson. Let me put it this way. 

We have had observers at all of these tests since the beginning. By 
that I mean, however, that we have only had 1 or 2 people or 3 people. 
Obviously these tests have covered tremendous areas and 2 people 
could not know everything about what was going on in the area. 

We had some intimation of fallout, of course, immediately follow- 
ing these tests in the Pacific, but they were only intimations, we had 
nodata. Asa matter of fact, no one as far as I know had any reliable 
data, and it took the scientists and the military people a number of 
weeks and months to assemble these data, analyze them, and come to 
conclusions. We were briefed, as I recall, in July of 1954. In other 
words, last July there was briefing on this fallout problem, and since 
that time we have been given other bits of information as that infor- 
uation has been collected and determined by the AEC and by 

Senator Kerauver. Well, is there any particular reason why you 

did not make your own particular announcement about the effect 
of fallout in 1954? In other words, why was this holdup in mat- 
ters important to our people ? ; 
_ Mr. Pererson. The fallout pattern and the dosages involved in the 
fallout pattern were classified. They had the highest classification 
in the Government, and we were necessarily bound by that classifica- 
tion and could not talk about it. 

In my statement here the other day I introduced a copy of the 
speech I made in September 1954, which was the first time I talked 
about it, and from that time on I spoke all over America within the 
bounds of that classification, telling about this problem as widely 
and as openly as I could. 
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However, I was not able to point out the distances involved, that 
is the width of the fallout pattern and the length of it, and neither was 
I able to discuss the dosages. Within the limitation of that we did 
everything we could to alert the American people by speeches, by 
advisory bulletins to the people at the State and city levels and, as J 
indicated the other day, by the preparation of motion pictures. 

Senator Krrauver. Why could you not talk about the extent and 
dosage when the matter was first brought to your attention, when it 
was first known ? 

Mr. Pererson. Because it was classified and under the terms of the 
law in this country and administrative regulations, I would be pro- 
hibited as would anyone else in a similar position from speaking 
about it. 

Senator Kerauver. Why could it not be given out sooner, why 
was it classified so long ¢ 

Mr. Pererson. I could offer personal opinions about that, but I do 
not know that I could answer that question because I am not the one 
that classified it and I assume the answer would come more appro- 
priately from those who did classify it. 

Senator Kerauver. Do you feel in your official position as head 
of this Agency that people should know about it so they could be 
making plans about it? 

Mr. Pererson. I made my voice heard on such occasions as was 
appropriate, urging the earliest possible release of this data to the 
American people because under the terms of the law under which we 
operate it is my responsibility to make the people of the country alert 
on these things. 

Senator Kreravver. Did you protest about the fact it was classified ? 

Mr. Pererson. I urged the release of it on every occasion I had the 
opportunity, consistently. 

Senator Krravuver. Is it true you were prepared to make the re- 
lease on a couple of occasions and then for some reason you were 
stopped from doing so? 

Mr. Pererson. Well, we worked very closely with AEC, and we 
have been working on various ways to release this material for a 
long period of time, and for one reason or another the coordination 
that was required to be made was not completed and consequeutly 
the release was not made until Admiral Strauss made it in February. 

Senator Kerauver. Are there any questions from my colleagues 
about the release of this information ? 

Senator Satronstatt. May I ask, Mr. Chairman, on this subject 
of evacuation ? 

Senator Keravuver. Surely. 

Senator SALTonsTALL. What appeals to me, Mr. Peterson, is that 
we want to be realistic. I said that before, and it has not seemed to 
me, liste ning these few minutes, and as I have thought about these 
things, these ditches or this concrete pipe, and so, that they are not 
feasible. 

Now, just for one example, I do not see, and I do not say it face- 
tiously, 1 cannot see myself sitting in a pipe without getting claustro- 
phobia. I would rather take my chances lying on my face on the 
ground than get into a concrete pipe a mile long, with no exit, with 
some people coming this way [indicating] and some that way [indi- 
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cating ]—well, I would rather stay up on the ground, and I do not 
say that facetiously. 

[ do not think it is practical. I mean, I think you ought to dis- 
oneal those thoughts if, after careful consideration, you have serious 
feelings about these pipes, because I think you will scare people—— 

Mr. Pererson. I appreciate the manner, the spirit in which you 
make your suggestion, and certainly will think about it seriously. 
[ will suggest that we probably will be scared for other reasons, maybe 
more material than claustrophobia. 

In other words, if a bomb were going to go off, I think the fear 
of God would be in all of us, and it ‘would be before it goes off, when 
it goes off, and after it goes off. 

Senator SALronsta.LL. That is correct; but still if you get a person 
with claustrophobia in a pipe, he could make an awful lot of trouble 
for everybody. [Laughter. | 

Mr. Prrerson. Well, I hope, Senator, that you may be fortunate 
enough to get into an existing basement. 

Senator SALTONSTALL, Of course, I do not say that facetiously. 

Mr. Pererson. | know you do not, and I am sure that you will 
vrant this is a terrible and tremendous problem that we are grappling 
with. It is extremely difficult. 

Senator SaLronstauu. J think you would be better off spending your 
time in the localities, in finding the square footage in every house, 
every barn, every public building, and everything like that. I think 

it would be better to spend your time doing that rather than figuring 
upon a trench. 

Mr. Pererson. We are doing that, Senator. The only reason we 
propose a trench is for any emergency, for those people w ho cannot get 
into existing basements or shelters. 

Senator Jackson. Governor, what I would like to find out is what 
steps are going to be taken so that we can get to this claustrophobia 
stage—I mean, how are you going to get out of the city, and what is 
going to be done for that part of the program ? 

Mr. Pererson. Well, Senator, I am sorry you did not hear my testi- 
mony about that the other day. 

Senator Jackson. I am sorry, too. 

Mr. Prrerson. I am glad to have the opportunity to repeat it. 

We have had a number of experiments conducted in the United 
States involving evacuation. They have been limited experiments. 
Everyone of them indicates that evacuation will work. 

In addition to that, we made a very careful study in Milwaukee, 
employing the best traffic engineering specialists in America and the 
traffic control people of the Northwestern U niversity. They came up 
with a study that indicated evacuation was feasible with a city the 
size of Milwaukee, which has a population of 1,010,000 people or a 
population downtown in the city itself of about 750,000. 

The chairman announced that Mayor Zeidler is testifying here next 
week, and I am very happy about that, because he is knowledgeable 
in this. 

However, the first experiment was run in your city. 

Senator Jackson. Spokane? 

Mr. Prrerson. Spokane. A small experiment, but neverthelaes 
very meaningful. AsTI recall, it was on January 14, 1954, they moved 
60031—55—pt. 1——9 
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all of the people out of the office area on foot.some very short distance, 
some 2 or 3 blocks, to what were called the loading perimeters where 
they were put in automobiles. They did that in the rain in 8 minutes. 

In Mobile, Ala., they moved all the people out of a downtown area 
of 408 blocks, the congested area, by automobile to the edge of the city, 
a distance of a few miles. They moved 39,000 or 40,000 people in 
2214 minutes, and did not scratch one fender. 

There have been several tests. 

Senator Jackson. These are partial evacuations / 

Mr. Pererson. That is correct. 

Senator Jackson. I have watched a partial evacuation at 5 o’clock 
in the afternoon out in Seattle and, when you get into one, why you 
get. a bit discouraged. 

Now, what would happen if there was the impetus of the announce- 
ment that a hydrogen bomb is going to be exploded—I don’t think wi 
would have quite the same psychological situation because you are go 
ing to have an element of panic that you cannot avoid. 

I do think that just the evacuation of people from downtown and thi 
partial evacuation of cities is one thing. 

A notice that they must get out in 2 or 3 hours, that is, evacuate al 
entire city of substantial size, is an entirely different case, and while 
I commend you for these trial runs, those that you have made on a 
partial basis, I think in order to get an accurate picture we must hav: 
a complete evacuation, plus the very realistic state of mind that is 
going to exist on the part of each and every person in that city. His 
behavior under the impetus of an attack coming in a couple of hours 
is going to be entirely different from his behavior in a civil defense 
“raid.” 

I must say that getting from a plant to the home is, sometimes, 
bumper to bumper, ‘and you can watch that in this town. It is bad 
enough here, without a bomb raid, and I am not sure that the evidence 
that you have cited is sufficient to rely on effectively in trying to reach 
a reasonable conclusion on what to do to evacuate a city. 

Mr. Pererson. Well, Senator, there have been some seven of these 
tests in America so far, and Mayor Zeidler has told me it is his hope 
und his plan to evacuate the entire city of Milwaukee one of these 
days, and that would be the first such test in the history of the world. 
I would suggest to you, and I am certain you would appreciate it 
immediately, that what we are undertaking here is probably as big 
« thing as anyone has ever undertaken anytime in the history of the 
world. 

I have felt one thing, that you must learn to walk before you can 
run, and I believe the small preliminary experiments are very mean- 
ingful. We learn something from each one of them and I believe 
when we do try to evacuate a big city such as Milwaukee, we might be 

able to do it in a very effective manner. 

Now, the statements you make, I think, are all correct. The only 
way any evacuation will work will be by tremendous education of the 
people in tl 1¢ cities involved and there will have to be tests. If we 
are serious about survival in the United States, and there have been 
some indications that we were not utterly serious about this—and | 
mean that at all levels of Government as well as citizenry—we will 
have to run such evacuation tests in every city of the United States. 
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You gentlemen: will probably hear complaints because that will af- 
fect the cash register on the day that the test is run, but I do not 
know any other way than evacuation. The alternative is to die, if 
you stay in the city. ; 
“ Senator Jackson. What I am trying to get at is, I am sure an engi- 
veer could make an estimate of the roads, what the roads can handle 
and so on, but an engineer cannot make an estimate of human be- 
ivior. Do you agree with that? 

Mr. Prrerson. Right. | 

Senator Jackson. | mean, we do not know what the reaction is going 
to be. If you assume that everyone is going to be orderly and is 
soing to move with clocklike precision and you are going to meet 
every situation, sure, you can reach a certain paper conclusion, but 
in order to determine whether our means of ingress and egress to the 
creat cities of America are in good shape for this purpose, you can only 
determine it, it seems to me, on a realistic test run. 

The reason I ask these questions is that I would like to know whether 
our cities are in shape for a 2-4 or 4-hour evacuation. Unless we 
know that estimate and what they can do, it seems to me, to follow 
your analogy, which is a sound one—you have to learn to crawl or 
creep before you walk, and so on—you really have to have that in- 
formation before you can proceed to work out an evacuation program 
and there is no point in talking about shelters in these outer areas 
until we get the people out there. 

Frankly, I think the heart of this whole thing is evacuation, be- 
cause you can build shelters in an area where the fallout, you may 
decide, is going to come so soon, but by the time they get out. there, 
they have had it, if it went in that direction. 

So, I would like to see if you can just accomplish this evacuation 
program and get some estimate of the deficiencies, and I am sure we 
could agree that there is a vast number of deficiencies as to their ability 
to evacuate. 

Mr. Pererson. Senator, this involves, as you pointed out the other 
day when you were present in the committee, improvement of the 
roads systems in and out of these great cities. 

The Milwaukee study showed that it would take 7 hours to get 
all the people out of the city of Milwaukee. We may not have 7 
hours, we hope to get 4 to 6 hours warning when the detection system 
is finished, but it would take 7 hours to move them all to safety. 

| may repeat quickly for your benefit, it showed that under daytime 
conditions, under ideal conditions—it is also indicative of what night- 
time and bad conditions would involve—600,000 people could be 
moved to safety in 2 hours and 800,000 to safety in 3 hours. 

Senator Jackson. That is predicated upon the moving of a certain 
number of people, and then you accelerate it from that point? 

Mr, Pererson. That is right. 

Senator Jackson. The only way you can really determine these 
things is to have a complete trial run because when you put in the 
total facts, you have an entirely different group of factors that come 
ni being that do not exist when a trial run of a smaller number is- 
made, 


Mr. Prrerson. I am in: utter agreement. We will simply have 
to have tests. 
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I just want to point out that any evacuation is better than no evacua- 
tion in the event of nuclear attack. 

Any evacuation is better than none. In other words, you save some 
people immediately. 

Senator Jackson. This, it seems to me, is a concrete responsibility 
with our road program. It would occur to me at least that there ought 
to be a report and study completed before long as to what the de- 
ficiencies are in the key target areas in the United States insofar as 
evacuation is concerned, 

I think we ought to know what we need to do in these target areas 
in the way of providing additional highways to evacuate people, and 
then when we understand what these deficiencies are, we will get an 
estimate of the cost. We can decide then exactly how we could 
handle that program. 

I do not think we can proceed much further in civil defense until 
we get that fundamental problem and that will not be any boon- 
doggling scheme. That is something every city in America needs, an 
effective means of ingress and egress. Every city has that problem, as 
these suburbs keep growing and people keep moving out every year 
to the suburbs—— 

Senator Kerauver. I might say, Senator Jackson, in connection 
with the hearings on this new road program, this committee has ad- 
dressed a letter to Senator Gore, who is chairman of the subcommit- 
tee—and Mr. Peterson is, I think, going to testify before that com- 
mittee. It seems to me that it is highly important. You do have 
a transportation or roads division in civil defense ? 

Mr. Peterson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. Have they made a study of what Senator Jack- 
son is talking about ready to submit to the appropriate committee’ 

Mr. Pererson. We have taken it to the Public Roads Bureau in 
the Department of Commerce, and as a matter of fact have even made 
a delegation to the Public Roads Bureau and Department of Com- 
merce in those areas and we will follow it up directly through our 
agency, too. 

Senator Jackson. Governor, do you not agree with me that this is 
the heart of your civil-defense effort, to get the people out of the blast 
area ¢ 

Mr. Prererson. That is the first step. The second step is to protect 
against radioactivity, and the third is to feed and shelter them. 

Senator Jackson. Well, I may be a little bit slow moving, perhaps, 
but it seems to me that the first is to get out, and until you get out, 
you cannot take the other 2 or 3 steps 

Mr. Pererson. Senator, I am happy to hear you say that, because 
in civil defense we are in a most amazing and ludicrous position, in 
that people who yesterday were not at all interested in civil defense 
today are demanding that we solve all of the problems. I am glad 
to have someone take it step by step. 

Senator Jackson. If you will look at the Congressional Record—— 

Mr. Prrerson. Yesterday we were crying in the wilderness and 
today, with the fallout problem, there is some interest in civil defense. 

Senator Jackson. Governor, I will bring copies of a speech I made 
in the House in 1949 and in 1950, after the Russian explosion, on 
civil defense. I will be glad to make that available. It makes my 
position very clear. I have been always been concerned about this 
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but I must say it occurred to me that there has been too long a delay 
from the time of our explosion in November 1952, of the thermonuclear 
weapon and the Russian meeting of that fact in July or August 1953, 
until now here we come up with a big roads program without any 
concrete effort, at least as far as I can detect, to deal with this evacua- 
tion situation. 

I do not see how civil defense as an agency can exist without some 
kind of a program being advanced by the agency, and I do not mean 
just advanced by you and you alone, but backed up by the Bureau of 
the Budget. I understand the problems that you have. 

Here we have a big road program and there is some little reference 
to possible use to get people out, but ever since the Russian explosion 
in August 1953 of a thermonuclear weapon this country should be 
put on notice that step No. 1 had to be evacuation. A year and a half 
has come and gone and we are still dealing with all these conventional 
civil-defense items. 

I do not know what is in your budget for roads, I am sure there is 
not anything, because it is referred to in the highways bill, but I just 
do not see any need for the agency other than in an advisory capacity 
unless there is a program to get these people out so that you can carry 
out your program. You cannot operate unless these people are gotten 
out of the city. 

Senator Kerauver. When was the delegation made to the Bureau 
of Public Roads? 

Senator Jackson. May I ask one further question along that line? 
Has any budget, any request for a budgetary item on this road evacua- 
tion plan ever been sent to the Bureau of the Budget, or has anything 
been formulated so we can get a program underway ? 

Mr. Pererson. You mean with respect to the construction of high- 
ways? 

Senator Jackson. Yes. 

Mr. Pererson. Not on our part. That has been handled in other 
areas of the administration. 

Senator Jackson. Where? 

Senator Keravuver. Senator Jackson, you were not here the other 
day, but Governor Peterson explained in these various fields, like 
health, education, and welfare, as far as the medical profession is con- 
cerned—the Bureau of Public Roads as to highways and so forth, that 
beginning in, I think the first delegation seems to have been in July 
1954, that delegation was made to the respective parties and from 
that time on they expected the Department to carry the ball. 

Now, let us specifically talk about this delegation. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Chairman, I want to keep first things first. 
Who is handling the crux of this problem, the road? On the problem 
of evacuation, who is that delegated to? 

Senator Kurauver. Here is the delegation, Delegate No. 2, to the 
highway department. 

Senator Jackson. The Bureau of Public Roads? 

Senator Kerauver. Apparently. September 8, 1954. 

Senator Jackson. Governor, what is the Bureau of Public Roads 
supposed to do? 

Mr. Pererson. I will read it. 

Senator Keravuver. It has all been copied into the record. Read 
the printed part. 
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Mr. Prrerson. It is related to the designation of State and inter- 
state highway routes and plans, highways or bridges and the like; in 
other words, we have asked them to take over the responsibility for 
the provision of an adequate highway system to carry on all civil- 
defense activities, including the evacuation, as well as restoration—— 

Senator Krrauver. Just a minute. Let us see what delegation you 
are talking about. Let me look at that. I do not see any delegation 
here to the Bureau of Public Roads. There is one to the Department 
of Commerce. 

Mr. Pererson. The Bureau of Public Roads is in the Department 
of Commerce, and our delegation would necessarily have to go to 
the Department of Commerce for the attention of the Bureau of 
Public Roads. 

Senator Krravuver. Senator Jackson, you had asked what the Bu 
reau of Public Roads has done about it. 

Senator Jackson. Yes. 1 want to find out who is working on the 
problem, No..1, which is really doing it, first the overall engineering 
study, to find out what should be done to keep up existing needs of 
egress from our great cities to meet the requirements of the 2-hour 
or 38-hour evacuation of our cities. 

Secondly, I would like to know who is going to be responsible for 
the engineering designs and plans, what suggestions, what kinds of 
highways should be built and the estimate of the cost. 

Mr. Pererson. Our last meeting with them was December 1954, 
in which this whole matter of delegation was discussed. Further 
information than that I would have to supply for the record by con- 
tacting those people. I have people in my agency whose job it is to 
contact all these people to whom delegations are made. 

Senator Jackson. Governor, it seems to me that the crux of our 
problem is first to determine what the existing deficiencies are in 
evacuating people and to get that data and then get an estimate of 
what needs to be done and what it is going to cost. 

Now, if we do not have that elementary information, I do not think 
that we can go anywhere on hearings on civil defense or make any 
progress because we might be talking about a lot of hypothetical or 
theoretical possibilities, as to what to do after we get those people 
out there. 


But, I am interested first in saving their lives; if we do not save 
them in operation No. 1, you will not have anybody in the picture 
when you get to the claustrophobia or culvert or whatever it might 
be—— 

Mr. Prererson. The only city where the Federal Government made 
such a study is in Milwaukee. The study showed that by widening a 
very few bridges and roads, we could step up evacuation aiatucially. 
We have not had funds to finance other studies of this kind. 

Under the law under which we operate, you understand, Senator 
Jackson, we could not issue orders to the States with regard to these 
matters. We simply make suggestions and attempt to stimulate them 
to do these things. 

Senator Jackson. I agree, but the thing that troubles me at this 
moment—I do not think it is being done right here in Washington, 
to make it possible for the cities to be contacted and to bring in 
engineers to work with them to determine what they can do to improve 
their existing road system in and out of their city. 
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Mr. Pererson. Well, I believe that question would be more appro- 
priately directed to the Bureau of Public oads. 

Senator SaLronsraty. Just on that, I saw the commissioner of 
public roads of Massachuetts. He is the State highways commissioner 
and I saw him on another matter last week and he showed me the 
plans of Massachusetts in: connection with this new highway and he 
stated specifically to me that in his opinion the access in and out of 
the city of Boston—and I mean from all of the plans for the completed 
roads, after it was done, they were not sufficient to evacuate the city 
in, 1 think he said, 2 hours. So, that had been considered by him 
in that greater Boston area. 

Senator Jackson. That is why if seems to me, Senator, and I hope 
you will agree with me, that until we get this area settled so that we 
know what we can or cannot do in the way of evacuation, I mean, we 
are just really talking about something hypothetical. 

Mr. Pererson. I might mention, Senator Jackson, that as long ago 
as a year, the city of St. Louis had worked out an evacuation plan and 
they ran into the very thing you are talking about. They found that 
they had 13 acceptable roads out to a certain point and then it dropped 
to 9 and at the place where these roads converge into 9, they will 
have to hold these people in a reception center and then phase them 
from that point on unless they build new roads. 

Under the law in this country and the way in which this country 
is divided between National Government, States and counties and 
cities, all with varying types of responsibilities, and with the fact 
that highway building is over in the Department of Commerce in 
the Bureau of Public Roads, our problem becomes one of simply 
calling their attention to the existence of these problems and of prod- 
ding them to try to meet them. It should be remembered that this 
evacuation measure I started talking about in America in June 1953 
was not found acceptable by very many people for a considerable 
period of time. It has taken quite a little time before the people 
accepted the concept. Today it is pretty well accepted all over the 
United States, and there are not many people fighting against the 
concept of evacuation now. 

Senator senna I am not trying to be unfair to anybody; I want 
to be helpful. I do understand the relationship, of course, oe 
the local, city, and State governments and the Federal Government. 

Your office or some appropriate agency of the Government, how- 
ever, can make in cooperation with the local State highway depart- 
ments, the engineers vot a big city in this country, a study to determine 
what the present ci ipabilities are of that city or metropolitan area and 
what would be needed to meet your requirements. 

We would not be invading any rights of the city; I am sure that 
the most effective bait and the most effective inducement to civil de- 
fense which would be a real civil defense effort, would be to make 
moneys available on a matching basis. 

Mr. Prererson. That we are doing right now. 

Senator Jackson. How? 

Mr. Pererson. We are making funds available under our contribu- 
tions program. The money is available to any city that wants to 
undertake an evacuation study. 

Senator Jackson. Yes, but here is what I want to say: I would 
like to see presented to this country a model study of a large metro- 
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politan area that has been worked out by the Federal Government and 
the local people, one that we could use as a possible guide. 

Then, we would be in a position to enact legislation which conceiv- 
ably could be along the traditional lines, grants-in-aid to the cities 
and States to assist them in meeting their everyday problem of 5 
o’clock congestion, 8 a. m. congestion, and Sunday afternoon conges- 
tion as well as the potential threat that hangs over us from the enemy. 

Now, we cannot even talk intelligently about it until we know what 
the deficiencies are in these big cities and what the cost will be. 

I do not think there will be any invasion of States rights if we work 
out a proper grant-in-aid program to these cities. Why, they will be 
in here with requests that will far exceed any request or appropria- 
tion that you will need, and I think it will be the most sensible de- 
fense effort, civil defense effort. 

So much of civil defense is simply stockpiling of things than cannot 
be used currently and can be used only in emergencies. What I am 
talking about is something they need right now. 

Now, we have heard about the need for highways and there is this 
program of $110 billion. 

I think they ought to apply a part of that program in an area where 
it will do the most good, Mr. Chairman, and that is in connection with 
the saving of millions of Americans in our cities, by getting them out 
of the cities. 

Mr. Prererson. Mr. Chairman, may I make just one brief comment 
in line with the Senator’s comment ? 

The Milwaukee study which we have submitted to the committee 
contains information along the lines that the Senator has discussed 
as completely as any study that has ever yet been made. 

Senator Jackson. I have not read it. I do not know. 

Mr. Pererson. Interestingly enough, Senator Jackson, just quoting 
from the press release that we wrote: 

Relatively minor traffic improvements would save an extra half hour and a 
preposed $6,629,000 in construction on key arteries would save an hour. 

Tn other words, $6,629,000 in Milwaukee would save an hour of time 
in that evacuation process. Now, we have done about what you have 
outlined, but we have only done it in one place, Senator, in Ameri¢a as 
a Federal project. 

Senator Jackson. What about right here in Washington, D. C.? 
I mean what if we should have word about 4:30 in the afternoon that 
the enemy is on the way to Washington, D. C., how are you going to 
get out these people? I mean it seems to me that we ought to start 
right here in our Nation’s Capital. 

Mr. Prererson. The Nation’s Capital is working on a plan, and I 
don’t know at the moment just how far it is along, but one is being 
worked on. Obviously that should be done in every city in America, 
every large city, and we have urged that upon them. 

Senator Jackson. I just want one city where we know, one city in 
America that is a target city, and I think Washington, D. C. carries 
a pretty high priority. 

Mr. Prererson. Milwaukee is a target city and we do have one—— 
_ Senator Jackson. I can talk about Seattle, my home area. That 
is a high priority, I am sure, on the Russian list. 

Mr. Pererson. Surely. 
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Senator Jackson. But it seems to me that we need one complete 
study so that we can get a pretty good cross section of what the cost 
s going to be and what the problems are. 

Some of these cities have better arterial means of egress than other 
ities. Many cities are grossly deficient in their arterial system. I 
im sure that the costs are going to vary substantially. 

Governor, I just think that until we get down to bedrock and have 
, sound approach to providing assistance to our target area cities on 
ome kind of possible matching basis, I don’t thing we are going to 
make much progress in really meeting this terrible threat head on. 

Now I realize your end of it is limited, but I would like to see a 
followup from Civil Defense with a suggested request of public funds 
to do an engineering job on one of these large metropolitan areas and 
ome in with a complete report, Mr. Chairman. 

[ think that until we have at least one target area fully reported, I 
ist don’t see that we could do anything. 

Senator Kerauver. | think your comments are very sound, Senator 
Jackson, and that is something that | hope our hearing may develop, 
the fact that so little has been done and so much needs to be done. 

Senator Jackson. There is no one working under any such directive 
now. | 

Senator Krerauver. I must say that this delegation was handed to 
the Department of Commerce, which of course includes the Bureau 
of Public Roads, was made on September 8, 1954. 

I cannot see why there has been such a terrible delay here in at least 
getting the Bureau of Public Roads to take some action in this matter. 
That is just comparatively recent, and I do not see that there is very 
much followup and liaison, and assuming of responsibility by the 
Civil Defense Administrator to see that these agencies act. 

I think the general provisions under these delegations, there is a 
provision that the Civil Defense Administrator shall provide basic 
assumptions, criteria and standards relating to the responsibility and 
shall review and coordinate the carrying out of such responsibilities. 

And this road matter, apparently there has been little or no push- 
ing along on it, and as far as I know the Public Roads Administra- 
tion really has not brought up any plan here for this road bill. 

Senator Jackson. Is there a directive, Mr. Chairman, to the Pub- 
lic Roads Administration at this time with accompanying criteria 
to determine what kind of an engineering study they should make of 

any target area? 

Senator Krrauver. The general directive that I see here is to the 
Secretary of Commerce, and there are two short paragraphs about the 
road matter. Is there any other directive, Governor Peterson ‘ 

Mr. Prererson. No, that is the directive as it exists at the present 
time, and those are followed up by visits in various ways and by cor- 
respondence with these people. . some cases, particularly the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, we have had innumer- 
able followup meetings. 

We have 26 of these delegations out at present, and it may be in this 
case that there should have been more vigorous followup than there 
has been. 

However, there has been a large program submitted to the Con- 
gress. I think it was felt that in that program, as it would be modified 
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in the Congress, a good deal of attention would be given to this par- 
ticular subject. 

Senator Kerauver. Well, now, all of these cities have city en- 
gineers. They are planners. They are considering their road prob- 
lems. They have civil-defense administrations. 

Have you asked all of these cities for a study, and are they prepar- 
ing studies and have you followed up with the cities as to when these 
studies are going to be coming in? Is not that your responsibility, or 
do you expect the Bureau of Public Roads to do it? 

Mr. Prererson. We have made recommendations, and we urge it in 
every way we can, but the responsibility, I would say, is with everyone 
at all levels of government to participate in this sort of an activity. 

Senator Keravuver. Were you acting as the coordinator and push- 
ing and expediting? 

Mr. Pererson. That’s right, so far as the civil-defense aspect of it 
is concerned. 

Senator Kerauver. Let’s just resolve here and now that we are 
going to try and see that something is done about this road problem, 
because it is quite apparent that time is running out, and if we are 
going to get any provision in this current highway bill, your Ad- 
ministration is going to have to get on the ball and the Bureau of 
Public Roads is going to have to give this some real consideration. 

I was somewhat surprised and I must say a little bit disappointed 
to find that last time you remembered your people having a talk with 
the Bureau of Public Roads was in October of 1954, just shortly after 
this directive was issued. 

Senator Symington, you had some questions? 

Senator Symincton. Governor Peterson, I am sorry I have not been 
at all your hearings, but I had other committee problems. When did 
you take office? 

Mr. Pererson. February 20, 1953, sir. 

Senator Symrneton. What was the amount of money that you 


asked for in your first budget, that you asked for and asked the 
administration ¢ 


Mr. Pererson. $125 million. 

Senator Symineton. How much did you get? 

Mr. Pererson. $46,525,000. 

Senator Symrneron. So they gave you just about a third of what 
you asked for; is that right? 

Mr. Pererson. That is correct, sir. 


Senator Symrnetron. And how much did you ask for in your next 
budget? 


Mr. Pererson. $85,750,000. 

Senator Symineron. Do you think the danger was any less? 

Mr. Pererson. No, sir. 

Senator Symineton. Then why did you ask for less? 

Mr. Pererson. Because it is apparent by the figures—I submitted 
these to the committee the other ies, Senator Symington—that the 
Congress of the United States has arrived at about the pattern it 
thinks civil defense should be in. I am speaking now of the Appro- 
priations Committee. 

And it was not felt that there was any point other than political 
in submitting tremendous requests only to receive relatively small 
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sums of money. I tried to tailor them somewhere in the neighborhood 
of the amounts that the Congress might see fit to grant. 

Senator Symineron. Did you feel that you needed more money 
han that in order to do the job right ? 

Mr. Pererson. That was previous, you see, to this fallout problem, 
and it permitted us to do certain things relativ ely well in the field 
of stockpiling, in contributions and in operations, but it was not as 
much money as we should desire, and certainly it fell short in the 
fields of research and public education. 

Senator Symineron. Are you sure that your asking for tens of 
millions of dollars less money the second year was because of your 
apprehension of the Congress or because perhaps of your apprehension 
of the Department of the Treasury and the Bureau of the Budget? 

Mr. Pererson. Well, I would think that the pattern was pretty clear 
with respect to both. 

Senator Symineron. Now this administration is spending billions 
and billions of dollars annually to aid and protect its military. How 
much money did you get last year to protect the civilians of this 
country ¢ 

Mr. Pererson. I got $49,325,000, and of course I don’t know what 
percentage that was of the amount of money spent for military pro- 
tection, but it would be very, very low. 

Senator Syminetron. Was that $49 million on the request for $85 
million ? 

Mr. Pererson. That is correct, yes. 

Senator Symineton. And $46 dollars on the request for one hundred 
and what? 

Mr. Prererson. $125 million. 

Senator Symineton. So looking at it very frankly, you have been 
getting the short end of the stick so far as civilian defense is con- 

cerned, wouldn’t you say, regardless of whose fault it is? 

Mr. Prrerson. We received very small sums of money in view of 
the size of our problem. 

Senator Symineron. Now, Governor, I have been listening with 
interest to the remarks that have been made by Senator Jackson and 
the chairman, and I remember our detailed discussion of this problem. 
[ also at one time had something to do with civil defense, and I would 
like to ask you frankly if this delegation business is the only way 
you can handle on any basis of any ‘kind problems incident to your 
agency, because of the lack of money that you have in the agency! 

Mr. Pererson. Yes, sir, and I believe in addition to that, if I may 
say so, Senator, the method of delegation is the only way in the world 
that civil defense will work over the long run, unless we want to 
duplicate in civil defense all these facilities that exist otherwise in the 
Government. 

And of course neither you nor I would be in favor of that. As I 
mentioned the other day to Senator Kefauver here during the hearing, 
I have felt that civil defense will not work in the United States unless 
every element of the Government, and private citizens and industry 
extend their thinking with relationship to their day-by-day routine 

tasks to encompass the possibility of an atomic war and take action 
accordingly. 
In other "words, everybody will have to pitch in. 
Senator Symineton. I yield to Senator Jackson. 
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Senator Jackson. Governor, I agree with you and I agree with 
Senator Symington that the various requirements of civil defense 
should very properly be delegated to agencies that are already equip- 
ped to carry out the work that you need to have accomplished without 
del: ay. 

It occurred to me, and I hope that you will give some serious 
thought to the possibility of modifying, or if necessary write an en- 
tire new directive or request or whatever it might be to the Public 
Roads Administration, to embody a comprehensive request in the 
form of a bill of particulars. 

In that way it seems to me that you will be in a better position to 
protect your position as head of ¢ ivil defense, make sure that some- 
one is working on a plan that we can use as a basis for requests for 
funds to assist the cities in a grant-in-aid program, or whatever the 
program might be to help evacuate people. 

I have read the directive and I don’t think it is spelled out suffi- 
ciently. I am not trying to be critical to you, sir. I merely want 
to make a suggestion that I hope will be of some help in pinning 
this thing down so you can come up and request funds. 

I may add this one last thing. You come up here with funds for 
roads to evacuate your cities, “and I think you will get a lot of 
congressional support. 

I think there is a feeling of helplessness in much of the civil defense 
appropriation items, that we are appropriating money, and the danger 
is so great, what good does it do? They drop a bomb and it blows 
up the whole area. 

I think a lot of that difficulty on your request for funds stems from 
that feeling. It happened under the Democrats and it happened 
under the Republicans. You want to be fair about it. 

I saw that in the House Appropriations Committee. Your problem 
is one that shares sort of a bipartian distrust as to maybe a sub- 
stantial feeling of frustration that it is something we can’t do any- 
thing about, anyway. 

Senator Syminetron. May I proceed, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Pererson. May I say I appreciate your suggestion, sir. 

Senator Symrneton. There were times when there wasn’t any 
money for civil defense, and because of that fact these problems 
were delegated, Governor, to the various fixed agencies that had 
Cabinet members at the head of them. Now under this law you 
have authority, do you not, as the Civil Defense Administration ? 

Mr. Pererson. To delegate with the approval of the President. 

Senator Symrneton. And you have responsibility under the law 
too, don’t you? 

Mr. Pererson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symrneron. Well, when you delegate these jobs in effect 
don’t you delegate your responsibiilty where you do not have au- 
thority? Iam ‘only asking this question in your own interest. 

Mr. Pererson. I don’t think that I can delegate my responsibility. 
I delegate to them a part of my responsibility to perform service, 
but I have a continuing responsibility to follow up on it. 

Senator Symrneron. Well, as I say, I am only trying to be con- 
structive. If you are delegating your “responsibility, 3 you are delegat- 
ing it to an agency over which ° you have no authority. 
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That was the history in the past, and based on what Senator Jack- 
son said, it appears to be the history and what the Chair says—it 
appears to be the history now. 

Mr. Pererson. If 1 could not secure the cooperation of those 
agencies in the performance of the duties that I assigned to them, 
1 would have no recourse excepting to ask the President of the 
United States, who would be their immediate superior, to crack the 
whip. 

Senator Symrineron. What is your recourse then? I think it is 
obvious this civilian defense situation is not on the rails, based on 
the hydrogen threat, and where you delegate your authority, your 
responsibility under a system that I believe I understand, into 
agencies over which you have no author ity, what is the recourse ? 

Mr. Pererson. The only recourse is this: That when I make the 
delegation it has to be approved by the President, so in effect it be- 
comes an order from the President to the people to whom the dele- 
gation is made. 

Now the recourse that I would have is to go back to the President 
and say, “These people are not coope rating,” and then of course it 
would become his responsibility to take such action as he saw fit. 

Senator Symineton. Have you done that / 

Mr. Pererson. No: I have not on the 26 delegations that I have 
ihe ade. 

Senator Symineron. My next question is what it the radius of total 
destruction of the last bomb that was dropped, the last hydrogen 
bomb? Do you happen to remember that ? 

Mr. Pererson. I have scaling laws here in front of me. If you 
dropped a bomb of 10 megatons, the radius of total destruction would 
be 4 miles. 

Senator Symineron. If we dropped a bomb of more than 10 mega- 
tons! Iam talking about the last bomb we dropped. 

Mr. Pererson. I don’t know the exact size of it, Senator. 

Senator Symineron. The radius of destruction would be 4 miles? 

Mr. Pererson. The radius of total destruction would be 4 miles for 
a 10-megaton bomb. 

Senator Symineron. That would be over 20,000 feet for the radius 
alone. 

Mr. Prererson. That is correct. 

Senator Symineron. What would be the area of total destruction ? 

Mr. Pererson. Fifty square miles. 

Senator Symirncron. That is for the 15? 

Mr. Pererson. That is for a 10, Senator. 

Senator Symineron. That is for a 10? 

Mr. Pererson. Yes, sir. 

Senator SymiNeron. Now in one of your talks you talked about 
a 60-megaton bomb. 

Mr. Pererson. In my talk, which was in Chicago before the Mili- 
tary Order of the World Wars, I pointed out that when I came into 
thi agency we were facing bombs in the size of 50,000 tons to maybe 

150,000 tons, and that since then we had seen the development of 
bombs of 5 and 10 and 15 million of tons, and that there appeared to 
he no end in sight and that we might someday face bombs in the order 
of 30, 40, 50, 60 or more million tons. In other words, nobody knows 
vhere we will end. 
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Senator Symrneron. You mentioned in the talk I remember 60 
megatons. 

Mr. Pererson. That’s right. 

Senator Symineron. Now you talk about a 10-megaton bomb, 
which is considerably less in power than the bomb that was actually 
dropped in the Pacific last. 

Mr. Pererson. We have figures on a 20-million-ton bomb, which 
would destroy everything within a radius of 5 miles, or an area of 
80 miles. However, it also happens that applying the scaling law, 
which I think I did on one oceasion, a 60-million-ton bomb would 
destroy everything within a radius of 7 miles. 

Senator SymiNeton. Within a radius of 7 miles? 

Mr. Pererson. Which would be a diameter, you see, of 14. 

Senator Symineron. Mr. Chairman, I think this is very important 
in support of Senator Saltonstall’s position about pipe. 

Mr. Pererson. About 150 miles, Senator. 

Senator Symineron. That is w hat I would like to know. 

Mr. Pererson. About 150 square miles. 

Senator Symineron. That is an area of complete destruction, is that 
correct / 

Mr. Arrken. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineron. Now a couple of questions on a broadcast on 
Meet the Press. You brought up the fact that even though evacua- 
tion is the most important thing at this time probably in your opinion, 

right here in Washington we have signs that point out that the road 
itself should not be occupied by anybody in case of an attack. As I 
understand it, that is going to be changed, is that right ? 

Mr. Pererson. Yes. Those signs were put up under the philosophy 
of “duck and take cover,” which followed World War II. 

Senator Syatrxcron. And the concentration on these shelters is not 
effective, going back to that, is it, on the idea of duck and take cover 
in case of evacuation ? 

Mr. Prrerson. No; I think not, although we have always recog- 
nized that you must always use the space either by moving out on the 
surface of the earth or going into the earth, and I think we must 
always think in terms of ‘taking shelter, because there is a great gam- 
bling element involved here. 

The Russians might attempt to bomb this building and miss it a mile 
or two, and by t: aking cover in a ditch or behind a wall, we might save 
our lives just by that elemental act. 

So I think we will alw: ays have to stress shelter, but we have felt 
that it was foolish to stress shelter in the area of the assumed aiming 
point, because there you would get this terrific distance of total de- 
struction, and that is the basis for evacuation. 

But I think we must still have shelter when we get away from the 
aiming point 15 or more miles. 

Senator Symrneron. Mr. Chairman, I have just a couple of more 
questions, maybe several more. 

Field Marshal Montgomery made a talk on the 21st of October, and 
it was entitled “A Look Through a Window at World War III.” I 
have no doubt you are familiar with the talk. 

Senator Keravuver. Is that this past year, Senator Symington? 
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Senator Symrneron. Yes, October of 1954. Thank you. And, Mr. 
Chairman, he says in that talk: 

If we visualize an atomic war, the importance of civil defense is apparent. 
That subject is grossly neglected today. Indeed there is no sound civil defense 
ganization in the national territory of any NATO nation so far I know. 

Will you agree with those remarks? 

Mr. Pererson. I would agree with them in the main. 

Senator Symixeron. What do you mean by “in the main” ? 

Mr. Pererson. Well, I think it is stated as somewhat of an exag- 
geration, but generally I would agree with him. 

Senator Symineron. I note on Sunday you said that Sweden, that 
relatively little country, is spending 17 times more than us, or some- 
body said that. 

Mr. Pererson. Someone said that. They are spending many times 
more than we are in civil defense, many times more. 

Senator Symineton. They are not in NATO, are they / 

Mr. Pererson. No; they are not. 

Senator Symrneron. Then, so far as you know, his remarks stand 
with respect to NATO nations? 

Mr. Pererson. Yes; excepting that I would say that England and 
the United States and Canada have the beginnings of good civil- 
defense organizations, and I think to the extent his remark implies 
inything other than that, it would be overstated; but they are not 
adequate to the threat that we fac e, there is no disguising that. 

Senator Symineron. Mr. Chairman, I would like to read one more 
sentence from Field Marshal Montgomery’s statement, who is ob- 
viously a military man and concentrates on military matters, not 
civilian matters. Field Marshal Montgomery said at that time: 

Unless the framework of some sound civil-defense organization is set up in 
peace, a nation will face disaster in a world war, since the homefront will 
collapse. 

Now those are pretty fundamental words, aren’t they ? 

Mr. Prererson. They certainly are, and I think they are correct. 

Senator Symineron. Do you believe they are correct ? 

Mr. Pererson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineton. Do you believe that we are properly equipped 
at all, even close to it so far as our civil defense is concerned ? 

Mr. Pererson. No, sir. 

Senator Symineton. Then if we are attacked, do you believe our 
homefront will collapse ¢ 

Mr. Prrerson. I don’t know that I would go that far. It would 
depend on the success of the attack, but I would say this: That with 
the kind of attack that I think the Russians can make upon the United 
States, we would be lying on the ground and it would take a matter of 
months and maybe longer for us to get off the ground in order to- 

Senator Syminetron. Governor, T° want to try and I know the com- 
mittee does and the chairman, to help you on this problem. 

I think I know what kind of an or phan child you are in the admin- 
istration. It is my opinion anyway that you are an orphan child. 

Mr. Pererson. I wouldn’t say the administration, Senator, I would 

say in the country, just to keep the parentage here a little more 


accurately arranged. 
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Senator Symineron. All right, then I will say this: If you will d 
the things that have been suggested today with respect to the civil 
defense picture, I don’t think 9 you will have a problem with the Con 
gress. 1 think your problem will be the administration, at least that is 
certainly what ‘has been characteristic of a military situation in my 
opinion in the last several years. 

Now let me read this sentence again from Field Marshal Mont 
gomery : 

Unless the framework of some sound civil-defense organization is set up in 
peace, a nation will face disaster in a world war; since the homefront will 
collapse. 

As I understand it, you agree with that, and all my question is, if 
the Soviet do attack us, are we in a position now where our homefront 
will collapse ¢ 

Mr. Peterson. Well, I don’t know that I want to be absolute in the 
answer, but I would say that the homefront would be badly damaged 
and we would find it extremely difficult to get up on our feet and start 
moving again. 

Senator Symrneron. Mr. Chairman, I do not want to take the 
committee’s time any more on this subject, but I would like to submit, 
with your approval, for the record, the remarks on civil defense made 
by Field Marshal Montgomery in this talk entitled “A Look Through 
a Window at World War III.” 

Senator Kerauver. I think it would be very appropriate to have 
the pertinent parts of Field Marshal Montgomery’s statement incor- 
porated, 

Senator Symrneton. It is only four paragraphs, Mr. Chairman. 


Senator Keravuver. Let it be printed in the record at this point. 
(The statement above referred to is as follows :) 


If we visualize an atomic war, the importance of civil defense is apparent. 
That subject is grossly neglected today. Indeed, there is no sound civil defense 
organization in the national territory of any NATO nation so far as I know. 

The immense destruction caused by atomic and hydrogen bombs, and the 
disposal of large numbers of civilian casualties, could not be handled by a few 
volunteers. It would be a gigantic task. 

Trained and disciplined men under good leaders would be required, over and 
above any civilian organization that existed in peace. 

Since nuclear attack is now a possibility, a nation must be able to absorb a 
surprise attack, and survive to continue the struggle. 

Therefore the whole framework of the civil defense organization must exist 


in peace, with a chief of civil defense and the essential means to implement the 
plan. 


Unless the framework of some sound civil defense organization is set up in 


peace, a nation will face disaster in a world war; since the home front will 
collapse. 


Senator Keravuver. Any other questions at this time, Senator 
Symington ? 

Senator Symineton. No, Mr. Chairman; thank you. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Keravver. Senator Saltonstall has some questions. 

Senator Savronstaty. I would just like to ask these few, Governor 
Peterson, for this reason: to clear up what it seems to me is the 
problem in following up what Senator Symington said, with all of 
which I do not agree. 

Now, I was a Governor of a State during the war. I know what 
the responsibilities were at the local and State levels in civil defense. 
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[ know the problems in working with Mr. LaGuardia that we had at 
that time from the national point of view. 

Now the problem of civil defense has got to be done to a great extent 
at the local and the State level, because the Federal Government 
cannot protect 160 million people unless they are willing to protect 
themselves at the local level. That is fundamental, is it not? 

Mr. Pererson. That is the law, and that is the basis on which it is 
now. 

Senator SatronsTauu. In the last few years when you come down 
before the Appropriations Committee for money, the problem has 
been, not to evacuate a city, that is not the basis on which it is done, 
but first it was the question of building shelters and the question of 
money from the Federal Government’s point of view has gone more 
into medical supplies and in furnishing of aid, furnishing of advice 
after the theory of building shelters in cities and cooperating with 
cities in building shelters was abandoned. That is correct, is it not? 

Mr. Peterson. That’s right. 

Senator Sauronsratt. So that the theory, one of the great problems 
that faces us today, as Senator Jackson brought out, and has now been 
brought out by Mr. Symington, the problem is that this theory of 
evacuation is new and we have not gotten down to bedrock in approach- 
ing it. Isn’t that right? 

Mr. Pererson. I might state it this way: We have had such a rapid 
development of instruments of destruction and means of delivering 
them that Civil Defense has had to be constantly shifting its assump- 
tions in the last few years and shifting techniques which it would use 
to meet the problem. 

Senator Savronstratn. I have not seen your appropriation. The 
budget is now in. Are the appropriations for Civil Defense on the 
national level this year based on the theory of evacuation or on the old 
theories of civil defense ? 

Mr. Pererson. They are based on the theory of evacuation, but as I 
testified before the House the other day, the budget that has been sub- 
mitted for this year does not encompass the solution that we will have 
to present for the fallout problem. In other words, it does not include 
figures for protective cover which may be a sizeable sum. 

Senator Satronstauu. If that is so, and that is the fundamental 
thing brought out here by the Kefauver committee, isn’t it a question 
of your taking up again with the Budget Director and submitting to 
the Appropriations Committee the funds that you believe are neces- 
sary on the theory of evacuation, rather than under the old theory ? 

Mr. Prererson. Well, the budget encompasses our evacuation plan- 
ning, because that is now the policy of the United States as adopted 
by the Security Council, which I attend as a Presidential invitee. 
This budget was drawn, at a time just practically coincident with the 
announcement to us in the Government of fallout, and could not reflect 
solutions to that problem. 

The budget is adequate, reasonably adequate, so far as stockpiling 
is concerned and our operations expenses are concerned, but does not 
reflect the money that will be needed to handle this problem of pro- 
tective cover for the people and certain other problems incident to the 

fallout problem. But that is just simply due to the dating period 
that revolves around these budgets. 
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Senator SauronsTaLt. Then would it not be advisable for you, 
before that budget got through the House, to take up with the Budget 
Director and, if necessary, the President, to get the funds recom 
mended for carrying out this evacuation problem ? 

Mr. Pererson. Either that or submit a supplemental appropriation, 
whichever would please the authorities in the House. 

Senator Satronstauu. Isn’t that the greatest responsibility that you 
can undertake today so far as the National Government point of view 
is.concerned ¢ 

Senator Symincron. Will the Senator yield on that point? 

Senator Sauronstatu. Just let him answer that question. 

Mr. Pererson. That certainly is one of my major responsibilities, 
and I might say, Senator Saltonstall, that I instructed my staff months 
ago that in connection with the preparation of the next budget, which 
is already underway at the executive level 

Senator SauronsraLu. That would be the 1957 budget ? 

Mr. Pererson. Yes. I want my people to come up with the sound 
est solution possible to the civil defense problems of America, keeping 
in mind the economy, but without respect to the total cost. I feel that 
it is my responsibility to fight that through the Bureau of Budget, 
to the President, and to the Congress of the United States. 

And then if again Congress and the people do not see fit to accept 
that sort of a program, I would feel that I had performed my respon- 
sibilities. 

Senator SarronsTaLu. Let me ask one more question, and then 1 am 
through. 

Senator Symineron. I just want to ask you a question or make a 
statement to you at this point, and that is I think you have borne out 
the point that I was trying to make, which is it is not a matter of the 
Congress, 

The Governor, I think, implied that he was worried about the Con- 
gress. If he goes to the Bureau of the Budget and gets the approval 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, who works very closely with the 
Budget, and the President, based on the danger, and makes a recom- 
mendation to the Congress, I am confident that the Congress will do 
its duty. I do not think the Congress will have a chance to do it. 

Incidentally, I have just worked out here that the budget for civil 
defense in the hydrogen age was just a little over one-tenth of 1 per- 
cent of the military budget, and leeeions I would hope that the next 
budget more accurately reflects what the Civil Defense Administration 
thinks is the danger. 

Senator Sarronsratu. Mr. Chairman, I agree with that. I have sat 
on the Budget Committee on this matter, as Mr. Peterson knows. 

Mr. Pererson. Yes, sir. 

Senator SatronstaLi. Because we sat face to face for the last 3 or 4 
years, and to the best of my knowledge and belief the problem of evac- 
uation and the relationship of the Federal Government to local and 
State governments in the problem of evacuation has never been dis- 
cussed. I think that is a correct statement. 

Mr. Pererson. It was discussed last year before the House Appro- 
priations Committee where we spent a day and a half, Senator Salton- 
stall, and last year I think before the Senate we spent maybe 30 min- 
utes or an hour. I offer that as no criticism. That came right at the 
end of the session, and you will remember everything “piled up.” 
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Senator Satronsratu. But I think that that is a relationship that 
has got to be studied very carefully, and how far the planning of the 
National Government can go into the local and State government 
planning for evacuating a city and what to do with the people and 
who should spend the money to take care of the people presents a 
problem that has never been adequately studied by Congress. 

- Mr. Pererson. No; and I might add this, Senator Saltonstall: that 
i had some little part in the suggestions when this law was drafted 
back in 1950. 

I came down here with Governor Lausche representing the Gover- 
nors’ Conference, and I think the law that was written im 1950 and 
became effective in approximately 1951 was well written in view of 
the circumstances that existed at that time. Now I personally still 
think that the responsibility——— 

Senator SaLronsTaLu. Here are two members of the subcommittee. 

Mr. Pererson. Yes, I am acquainted with that. And I think that 
responsibility must still rest on the States and the localities. 

But you may have a situation that has developed in the course of 
these constantly increasing weapons, and the better ways of deliver- 
ing them, that may require some modifications of that law now. I 
would offer this suggestion. 

I am not suggesting fundamental changes, but. some changes that 
would be very helpful. 

For instance, in Philadelphia, the metropolitan area splashes over 
into 3 States, Delaware, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, involving 11 
counties—1 in Delaware, 5 in New Jersey, 5 in Pennsylvania—and 39 
municipalities of over 10,000 people, a total population of 4,264,000 
people. 

Now Mayor Clark, with whom I have talked many times and who 
is very very knowledgeable in this field and very concerned about the 
safety of his people, has done everything he can to bring about coop- 
eration between all of these various units of government, but it may 
be that the law will have to be amended to provide that in such a 
situation, if the authorities do not take the steps that are necessary 
to creat a functioning civil defense organization and to meet the 
threat, the authority would reside in the Federal Civil Defense Ad- 
ministration to take the action for them. 

Senator SauronstaLL. We passed a State compact last year. 

Mr. Pererson. Yes. 

Senator SatronsTaLu. So the States can make a compact. 

Mr. Prererson. Yes. I assume that the committee, before we get 
through, may want to inquire into some phases of the basic law sales 
which we apse. If so, we can discuss those things maybe more 
appropriately at that time. 

Senator SatronstaLL. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Kerauver. Governor Peterson, I want to clarify 1 or 2 
things and then we will have to recess until tomorrow. 

In talking about the budget, is it your idea that the Bureau of 
Public Roads has the obligation of submitting a budget for ingress 
and egress roads, in other words, to get people out of the cities, and 
the present budget doesn’t really do much about that, does it? 

Mr. Pererson. No; my budget does not encompass that at all. I 
would feel when we make delegations that the money necessary to 
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carry out the delegations should be secured by the agency to whom 
the delegation has een made. 

Senator Keravuver. I would appreciate it if between now and to- 
morrow you would consult whoever you consult in the Department 
of Commerce or the Bureau of Public Roads, and let’s see where the 
matter stands, what is being done, what their plans are. 

We will probably have them up later on. Would it be possible for 
you to immediately send telegrams to the civil defense administrators 
in target areas and ask them what the status of their studies is and 
if any of them have any budget figures estimating how much a road 
program to get the people out of these areas would be, so we can have 
some idea just how far along they have gotten with their planning? 

Mr. Pergrson. We could: certainly send telegrams and see what in- 
formation we get. 

Senator Kerauver. And then to clarify the record also I think I 
should read two paragraphs from Dr. Libby’s testimony. He may 
not be talking about just the same thing you are with reference to 


the area of complete destruction, but Dr. Libby said, quoting from 
record: 


For example, a 10-megaton explosion would yield 500 times that of an early 
type 20-kiloton atomic bomb, would be expected to destroy or damage beyond 
repair residences within an 8-mile radius and to render residences within a 12- 
mile radius unusable until repairs were made. 

Take another example. A 5-megaton bomb, half as large, 250 tons with a 20 
kiloton yield, its radius of total destruction of residences would he abeut 6 
miles, 6.3 miles, and the residences would be rendered unusable without exten- 
sive repairs up to a radius of about 9.6 miles. Well, it isn’t that accurate, say 
10 miles. 

Dr. Libby filed a chart showing the point of total and partial de- 
struction, and his and your testimony about this is the same, is it not? 

Mr. Pererson. Yes. We are using the same basic figures, and I was 
referring only to the radius of total destruction and the mileage of 
total destruction. In other words, what we call the first damage ring, 
and he was including, I am certain, the secondary ring. 

Senator Symineron. Would the Chair yield rght there. 

Senator Kerauver. Yes, I yield. 

Senator Symreron. I think he has brought wp a very important 
point, because some figures I got from a presumably reliable source— 

I am sure you are right and therefore I do not want to criticize 
theirs—are very much higher with respect to the area of total destruc- 
tion as against the figures that you have presented to the committee. 

Mr. Pzrerson. Yes. 

Senator Syminoron. And following the chairman’s thought, it 
certainly is unfortunate that the American people get garbled up as 
to just what are = acts based on a certain megaton bomb and what 
aren't, you might s¢ 

Mr. Pererson. Wr e have a chart here that I was reading from, and 
it shows all four rings, but I was just taking the first. 


Senator Krrauver. Is that in the record? Is that a public docu- 
ment ¢ 


Mr. Arrken. Yes; that can be publicized. 
Senator Kerauver. Then let’s have that printed. 
Mr. Arrken. Yes; that is a public document. 


Senator Kerauver. Let’s discuss that with our counsel as to whether 
it can be put in the record or not, 
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Mr. Pererson. Yes; we will prepare the table. 


{ Senator Kerauver. Let it be printed in the record. 
(The table above referred to is as follows:) 
= Estimated blast damage by nuclear explosions, air burst at optimum height 


Zone of A damage | Zone of B damage Zone of C damage | Zone of D damage 


i TNT 
Bomb size equivalent 
Radii Areas Radii Areas Radii Areas tadii Areas 
20 kilotons-- 1 (Xx 0-0. 5 0.8 0. 51.0 2.3 1.0-1.5 3.9 1. 5-2.0 

40 kilotons 2 (X)) 0-0. 6 1.3 .6-1.3 3.38 1.3-2.0 6.2 2. 0-2. 5 5.7 
50 kilotons_-- 246 (X) 0O- .7 1.5 .7-1.4 4.2 1, 4-2.0 7.1 2.0+-2.7 10.1 
60 kilotons -- -| 3 (X)} O- .7 1.6 .7-1.4 4.9 1. 4-2, 2 8.1 2. 2-2. 9 11.4 
80 kilotons om 4 (X 0- .8 2.0 .8-1.6 6.0 1, 6-2. 4 10.0 2. 4-3. 2 14.0 
: 100 kilotons 5 (X) 0O- .9 2.3 1.7 6.9 1. 7-2. 6 11.5 2. 6-3. 4 16. 1 
f 120 kilotons- 6 (X) 0O- .9 2.6 .91.8 7.8 1. 8-2. 7 13.0 2 7-3.6 18. 2 
140 kilotons. 7 (X) 0-1.0 2.9; 1.0-1.9 8.6 1.92.9 14.4 2 9-3.8 19.4 
160 kilotons. .- 8 (X)| 0-1.0 3.1; 1.02.0 9.4 2. 0-3. 0 15.7 3. 0-4. 0 22. 0 

1 megaton--..... 50 (X 0-1.8 ll 1. 8-3. 7 32 3. 7-5. 5 53 5, 5-7. 4 74 

2 megatons..-.-- 100 (X)} 0-2.3 17 | 2.3-4.6 51 4. 6-7.0 84 7.0-9.3 118 

5 megatons.-..- 250 (X)} 0-3.2 31 | 3.2-6.3 94 6.3-9.5 | 156 9, 5-12. 6 218 

10 megatons--... 500 (X) 0-4. 0 50 | 4.0-7.9 149 7.9-11.9 248 11.9-15.9 346 

20 megatons.....!_ 1,000 (X)} 0-5. 0 80 | 5.0-10.0 | 230 (10.0-15.0) 390 |15.0-20.0 550 


< 


(a) Ordinary buildings— 
typical urban, com- 
plex for American 


Virtually com- 
pletely de- | 
stroyed. 


Severely dam- Moderately or 
aged or de- severely dam- | 
stroyed; build- aged; moder- 


Partially dam- 
aged; buildings 
need not be 


cities. | ings must be 


6) Reinforced concrete 
steel frame buildings. 


Highways and streets_.___ 


Elevated roads and fshort- 
span bridges 


Vehicles, automobiles, buses, 
trolleys, trucks, etc.4 
Railroad yards and tracks ___ 


a 


Water mains 


Water pipes in buildings____- 


Elevated water tanks and 


Buildings stand- | 


ing but most 
masonry panel 


walls and non- | 


load-bearing 
partitions 
probably de- 
stroyed or 
displaced. 
Impassable 


Some destroyed; 
approaches 
blocked; decks 
of steel plate 
girder bridges 
may shift lat- 
erally. 


Vehicles unus- 
able. 

Some tracks 
blocked by 
damaged 
rolling stock 
and rubble. 

Some mains 
broken es- 
pecially at 
ground zero 
and on 
bridges. 

Numerous 
breaks causing 
loss of pres- 
sure. 

Mostly de- 


.| Impassable 





torn down. 


Buildings stand- 
ing but many 
masonry panel 
walls and non- 
load-bearing 
partitions 
probably de- 
stroyed or 
displaced. 


Some severely 
damaged; 
bridge ap- 
proaches 
blocked by 
rubble and 
disabled ve- 
hicles. 


Vehicles general- | 


ly unusable. 
Some tracks 
blocked by 
damaged 
rolling stock 
and rubble. 
Not damaged 
except on 
bridges. 


| Nunerous 


breaks causing 
loss of pres- 
sure. 

Mostly de- 


ately damaged 
buildings must | 
be vacated for 
repairs. 
Interiors moder- | 
ately damaged. | 


Many part 
blocked by 
rubble and re- 
quire clearing 
before use 

Moderately 
damaged; 
approaches 
blocked; gen- 
erally usable 


Some vehicles 
unusable 

Some tracks 
blocked by 
damaged 
rolling stock 
and rubble. 

Not damaged 





A few breaks 
causing loss of 
of pressure. 


Tanks support- 


vacated during 
repairs. 


Interiors slightly 
damaged. 


Some parts 
blocked by 
rubble and re- 
quire clearing 
before use. 

Partially dam- 
aged but prob- 
ably usable. 


Most vehicles 
usable 


| Some tracks 


blocked by 
damaged 
rolling stock 
and rubble 
Not damaged 


No breaks. 


Partially dam- 


towers. stroyed or stroyed or ed by frames aged but prob- 

damaged be- | damaged be- may fall ably usable 
yond use; | yond use; 
some substan- | some substan- 

, tial water | tial water 
towers may be | towers may be 
usable. usable. 

Sewers and storm sewers__._. Some mains Not damaged Not damaged Not damaged. 


broken espe- 
eially at 
ground Zero. 


| 
d | 





Note.—1 kiloton equals 1,000 tons; 1 megaton equals 1 million tons. Radiiare given in miles. Areas are 
given in square miles. 
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Senator Kerauver. Governor Peterson, as you see, we are going to 
have some critical questions, and our overall effort is to try to be of 
assistance to you in your problem and to point up the Congress and 
to the people what appears to me to be the sad state of civil defense 
for which all of us are responsible and for which all of us must share 
responsibility, and to try to get something done about it. 

I am not going to ask you about it now, but I wanted to state that 
on tomorrow it is my intention to ask you in some detail how in the 
world it is going to be possible for you to coordinate all of these 
directors, and whether it is in the public interest to try to coordinate 
them from a headquarters far removed from Washington. 

I am in favor of decentralizing these administrative agencies as 
much as we can, but as I stated on the floor of the Senate when this 
conference report came up to appropriate money to move Civil De- 
fense out to a Battle Creek, I am in favor of some agency moving to 
Battle Creek or decentralizing where we can. But I think we could 
better put many, many other agencies of Government away from 
the place where coordination must go on, rather than Civil Defense. 

I know that is something you have no control over, or very little, 
anyway, but I think it is a question we ought to face up to in dis- 
cussion of this. Maybe the Veterans’ Administration or Housing 
or Treasury or something else could be better moved than Civil De- 
fense, so I would like for you to discuss that at some length on 
tomorrow. 

You had a statement which I believe was prepared for release 
today, and I imagine it has been given to the press. Would you rather 
have this statement used today or tomorrow ¢ 

Senator Keravuver. Well, suppose in order that it can be released 
to the press, let’s treat this statement as read here this afternoon, and 
then we will go over the statement in our hearing tomorrow. 

Will that be satisfactory ¢ 

Mr. Pererson. That will be fine, sir. 

(The prepared statement submitted by Mr. Peterson is as follows:) 


STATEMENT BY VAL PETERSON, FEDERAL CIvIL DEFENSE ADMINISTRATOR 


Mr. Chairman, at the last session of your subcommittee on February 26, you 
indicated a desire to review some of the accomplishments of civil defense in the 
past few years, and some of the plans of the FCDA for the future. In this 
brief statement, I propose to set forth a few of the highlights since 1951 and, 
in a general way, to describe our future plans. 

It would take some time to present a detailed list of accomplishments. There- 
fore, I wish to stress that, in this statement, I am discussing only those areas 
in which I feel the committee has a high degree of interest. I submit for the 
committee’s study copies of our last two annual reports. 


PUBLIC EDUCATION 


In 1951, the national planning assumptions regarding the imminence of 
United States involvement in a shooting war were such that FCDA had no 
choice but to tackle its public education responsibilities under Public Law 920 
ona crash basis. Working against the clock it was faced with the job of convinc- 
ing the American people of two new and highly unpopular concepts: (@) that the 
United States could be attacked directly by air and (0b) that the people them- 
selves have a large measure of responsibility for civil defense. 

At that time, and with the limited funds available, we concentrated on two 
principal means of public education: (a) creation and use of devices that 
would have maximum impact on the public and (b) production of a wide variety 
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of public education materials in necessarily limited quantities and a correspond- 
ing effort to get real distribution of these through the public service cooperation 
of private organizations, 

A gratifying example of the latter was the bulletin Survival Under Atomic 
Attack, produced by FCDA with an original press run of 250,000 copies. Within 
a year, more than 20 million had been reproduced privately in pamphlet. form. 

That same year, for dramatic impact, FCDA developed the Alert America 
convoys with the cooperation of the Freedom Foundation of Valley Forge. 
In 9 months the convoys covered 36,000 miles and were seen directly by 

200,000 persons. 

In 1952, the Alert America convoys continued as the mainspring of the FCDA 
public-education program, but was tied in with two other major efforts: (@) the 
continuing program in all media to get both the motivation and the specifics 
of survival information to the public, and (b) a grassroots Pledge For Home 
Defense Campaign designed to highlight civil defense as a home and family 
responsibility. 

The increasing recognition of civil defense as a permanent, integral part of 
Amerea’s total defense changed the emphasis in 1953. The appeal was still 
strong and continuing, but deliberately less dramatic. The demonstrated useful- 
ness of civil-defense measures in natural disasters had proved that a trained, 
self-reliant citizenry and communities organized for self-help and mutual 
assistance made a stronger America. The single dramatic impact event in 
1953 was the open-shot atomic test, Operation Doorstep. 

Newspapers printed more than a million items on civil defense in 1953. and 
the Superintendent of Documerits reported a total of 71 million FCDA pnubli- 
cations distributed by the end of the year—with a grand total in circulation 
of 100 million copies, due to the policy of encouraging private reprinting. 

In 1954, FCDA put most of its education emphasis on the release of Operation 
Ivy, a declassified version of the film report of the first thermonuclear test in 
the Pacific. No other civil-defense event drew such an audience. Every TV 
station in the United States carried it. The first day of its release, the 4 major 
networks showed it for a total of 9 times. It was exhibited several hundred 
times on local TV stations. Hundreds of clubs and organizations are still 
requesting the film, a year later. 

Though not comparing with Operation Ivy in dramatic impact or the planned 
expenditure of public-education funds, another event in 1954 resulted in more 
column inches in newspapers and magazines than any previous civil-defense 
story—that was Operation Alert—the first nationwide civil-defense test. 

In the summer of 1954, when classified material on the behavior of radio- 
active fallout was made available to us, the dimensions of our task in maintain- 
ing a balanced public perspective became clearer. We began to shape our 
public-education materials around the idea of the need for flexibility in civil- 
defense measures against new weapons effects as they became known. 

I have already told the committee of the speech I made in September regard- 
ing fallout; of the TV film; and of our what-to-do-about-it tiwiletin, which was 
submitted for the committee’s record last week. 

While fallout is one of the toughest problems FCDA has faced in the field 
of public education, it is serving to highlight dramatically the most important 
concept we have to sell—that the foundation of civil defense is the individual 
and the family. If lives are to be saved and if the country is to survive an 
atomic attack, the will and the means have their roots in the American home. 
To sell this idea with increasing effectiveness will be our primary job for many 
months to come. 

Sometimes in civil defense, as in other national programs, we are often too 
inclined to think in terms of the big picture—the broad picture. 

I was reminded of this not long ago in glancing through what we call our 
Daily News Digest. I have copies of it here. It’s a little mimeographed sheet 
prepared to keep us informed of what is appearing in newspapers and periodicals 
about civil defense. 

I think they are fascinating. They bring home the real key to this civil- 
defense program—the fact that it is being thought of and worked on every 
day in hundreds of communities, seattered through every State, in cities, in 
towns, in villages. 

For example, Senator Kefauver, I found an item from the Nashville Banner. 
it reported that Red Cross and civil-defense offcials have agreed on a program 
to coordinate their activities in Tennessee disaster relief. 
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The Portland Press reports that Oxford County, Maine, is proud of its com 
pact new amateur-radio unit designed with the help of the county’s civil-defense 
radio office. 

In Delaware, the Wilmington Journal tells of a new course for civil-defense 
volunteer firemen. 

The Tacoma News-Tribune reports how the sheriff of Skagit County, Wash.., 
has organized civil-defense auxiliary police into specialized units to act in 
natural disasters. 

And so it goes. These press clippings tell more than all the statistics we can 
put together here. I have a few of them with me. You might like to see them 

As a corollary to our public-education program, FCDA has a training and 
education program for civil-defense officials and workers. Since April 1951, 
more than 12,000 such persons have been graduated from our schools at Olney, 
Md. ; St. Marys, Calif.; Stillwater, Okla.; Ogantz, Pa. We have consolidated ou: 
instructional facilities at Olney, Md., and Battle Creek, Mich. Our faculty also 
conducts courses in various of the State universities of the Nation. In addition, 
hundreds of other civil-defense personnel have been trained at State and city 
schools by instructors who received their training in Federal courses. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEES 


The Federal Civil Defense Act created a Civil Defense Advisory Council to 
idivise and consult with the Administrator with respect to general or basic policy 
matters related to civil defense. 

We are fortunate in having on this Council at present an outstanding group 
of citizens. I am submitting the list of membership for the record. 

We have also called upon the National Academy of Sciences to establish for 
us a Civil Defense Advisory Committee, drawing heavily on outstanding scientific 
talents to advise in areas of needed research. I am submitting for the record 
a-copy of my letter to Dr. Bronk requesting the establishment of the Committee, 
as well as a list of its present members. 

We have also found leaders in many fields willing to work with our program 
offices in an advisory capacity; such fields as industry, labor, medical care, 
and welfare have advisory committees which represent a substantial background 
of many years of fruitful experience in their several fields. 


EMERGENCY OPERATIONS CENTERS 


Emergency operations centers have been established at the national and 
regional levels, designed to meet the operational requirements of a civil-defense 
emergency in assessing damage on a national basis, determining resources re- 
quirements, making provision for aid and assistance, and prorating resources 
where deficiencies exist. 

At a classified location, code named Highpoint, FCDA has established to a top 
command center. The Administrator and a minimum staff will move to this 
location. This facility has a minimum operating and administrative staffing 
for 24-hour coverage. This center has been expanded and other agencies are 
participating. 

The FCDA staff at this location is concerned primarily with establishing broad 
policy, making major decisions, disseminating civil-defense information and 
coordinating overall civil defense emergency actions with the President and 
heads of other agencies. 

Lowpoint is the emergency operations center at Battle Creek. It can com- 
municate with Highpoint, the seven FCDA regions and with other Federal 
agencies. The majority of FCDA personnel operate from this location and are 
responsible for analyzing the emergency situation, taking appropriate action 
to provide assistance, keeping the Highpoint staff advised and implementing 
directives issued by the Administrator. 

Each FCDA region has established an operations center, provided operational 
equipment as required and they are served by communication facilities, either 
now in place, or through standby circuits. 


ATTACK WARNING SYSTEM 


The Air Force has the mission of detecting, identifying, tracking, and inter- 
cepting hostile aircraft. FCDA is responsible for disseminating warning of 
their approach to the civil population. Through a cooperative agreement with 
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the Air Foree, FCDA’s attack warning controllers are physically located in the 
air defense control centers, which also serve as centers for a civil air defense 
warning network. This is now ready to alert the entire Nation if attack comes. 

Since FCDA assumed operational responsibility for the civil air defense warn- 
ing networks in July 1952, there has been considerable improvement. in the 
nationwide attack warning system. ‘ 

(1) The attack warning system has been enlarged from 159 key pdints to 
the present 200 so that warnings reach not only critical target area cities but 
other target areas. 

(2) Time required for warning dissemination throughout the country has 
been cut from 15 minutes in 1952 to 8 minutes in 1954. 

(3) Human and mechanical failures have been reduced to less than half of 
the 1952 average through close liaison with key point supervisors and the servic- 
ing telephone companies. 

(4) The national warning control net, proposed for fiscal year 1956, will 
permit the exchange of intelligence between FCDA warning centers. This will 
permit rapid evaluation of the developing attack situation so that evacuation 
or other civil defense action can be taken with the least possible delay. 

(5) Natural disaster information has been disseminated and collected via the 
CADW networks. During Hurricane Hazel, there were two cities whose only 
remaining outside communications contacts were the CADW network and an 
FCDA liaison officer at the 35th Air Division, Marietta, Ga., who was in contact 
with both the FCDA regional office at Thomasville and the Atlanta Red Cross 
office. 

COMMUNIOATIONS 


An important operational tool of civil defense is a nationwide communication 
system. While we have a policy of using existing communications networks and 
devices to the extent. possible, in many areas adequate facilities normally do 
not exist. This chart in broad terms shows the communication system which 
we have in operation and in planning for CD purposes. As in the warning pro- 
gram, part of this is financed by the Federal Government and part by State and 
local matching with the Federal Government. The Federal responsibility con- 
sists of standby circuits to the FCDA emergency center, to our regions, and to 
State headquarters. The matching device is used to finance communications 
below the State level so that a chain of intelligence may be kept open to sub- 
divisions of local CD organizations. Some of the items we match in this area 
are control centers and their communications requirements. In addition, we 
have promoted the utilization of both amateur and commercial radio as an addi- 
tional communication resource at the operational level 


ATOMIC TEST OPERATIONS 


The first open shot, conducted jointly by the Atomic Energy Commission, the 
Federal Civil Defense Administration and the Department of Defense in the 
spring of 1952, was witnessed by a small number of media and civil-defénse’ob- 
servers. Results of this test were So promising that, the following spring, a more 
ambitious program was arranged. It included participation by private industry, 
and was witnessed by a larger group of media and civil-defense observers. 

The 1955 open shot will include extensive industry participation and will be 
witnessed by about 1,800 persons, including media and civil-defense observers. 

The chief objectives of these programs, from the viewpoint of FCDA, are to 
demonstrate the effects of a nuclear detonation, with emphasis on effects about 
which the public has the least information, or about which gross misconceptions 
exist, and to achieve a greater participation in civil defense by the public. 


RELOCATION 


Nearly 2 years ago, the destructive reach of the hydrogen bomb made it plain 
to us that we should move the headquarters of the Federal Civil Defense Ad- 
ministration out of Washington. 

The need for the move became pressing when the Generai Services Adminis- 
tration proposed the return to private owners of the leased apartment building 
which had been our headquarters in Washington. Our search for a new location 
had to be conducted within two broad guidelines : 

1. The policy of the President requiring utilization of existing vacant 
Federal facilities before undertaking new construction. 
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2. The dispersal standards of the Office of Defense Mobilization. 

Studies were made of idle Government facilities at Indiantown Gap, Pa.; 
Grand Island, Nebr.: Des Moines, Iowa; and a number of other locations, 
ucluding Battle Creek, Mich, 

As a result of these studies, this agency determined, in concert with the 
Department of Defense, the General Services Administration, and the Bureau 
of the Budget, that the unoccupied Percy Jones Army Hospital at Battle Creek 
was the most nearly suitable for our needs. 


STOCKPILING 


The Federal Civil Defense Administration now has more than $100 million 
worth of medical supplies and equipment strategically warehoused in 15 loca- 
tions. By the end of the current fiscal year the total value of these stockpiles 
will be increased to $133. Under emergency conditions these supplies would 
provide minimum care for 2,500,000 casualties for 3 weeks’ time. 

This is not enough. Under our planning assumptions for 1956, there is a 
possibility that medical care might be required for between 5,500,000 and 8,200,000 
surviving casualties. We are continuing to increase our medical stockpile as 
rapidly as appropriations can be obtained for the purpose. 

It should be noted that these stockpiles are based upon balanced supply lists 
which have been proved by military field experience with casualties. Our 
procurement is handled through the Armed Services Medical Procurement Agency 
ind coordinated with military medical procurement to effect maximum economy. 

I am sure you realize that these stockpiles of medical supplies may mean 
life to millions of our people. I am particularly concerned with seeing that 
they reach State and local civil defense forces in time to be of maximum value, 
should they ever be needed. 

We are now reviewing our warehousing locations in the light of information 
on larger weapons and radioactive fallout to see whether greater decentrali- 
zation of our stocks into smaller warehousing units is indicated. I can assure 
this committee that if such a redistribution is required, it will be taken. 


CONTRIBUTIONS 


The contributions program is designed to assist the States and their political 
subdivisions in the purchase of supplies and equipment for civil-defense pur- 
poses and in providing the means for education of the public in civil defense. 
Our present matching programs are in attack warning, communications, public 
safety service, medical supplies and equipment, education service, mass-care 
equipment, and engineering supplies and equipment. A total of about $95 million 
has been spent by the Federal, State, and local governments in those programs. 


NATURAL DISASTERS 


In January of 1953 responsibility for the administration of disaster relief, 
uader Public Law 875, was transferred to the Federal Civil Defense Administra- 
tion by the President. This action was taken primarily because of recognition 
that experience in natural disasters provides civil-defense forces at all levels of 
Government with valuable training for wartime responsibilities. 

The FCDA job in natural disasters includes coordination of all Federal activ- 
ities in providing direct relief to protect lives and property, and recommendations 
to the President regarding declarations of “major disaster” and allocation of 
funds to assist local communities in restoring essential public facilities. 

Those, Mr. Chairman, are just a few of the areas in the FCDA program. I 
shall be happy to supply details on any of them. 

Now for a word about the future. 

For those people living within the zones of complete and severe destruction 
from a hydrogen bomb attack, there is simply no alternative to evacuation. This 
means it is likely that at least 50 million Americans may have to be evacuated 
from our critical target areas. Naturally this raises many problems in welfare— 
shelter and feeding. Now we must prepare for the additional hazard of radio- 
active fallout. 

Much progress has been made in techniques of mass feeding and in local 
surveys of available housing. The numbers needing care have been markedly 
increased, however, and further surveys are needed. Our early studies indicate 
that existing homes, barns, and public buildings may be able to take in the 
evacuees from every area in the country except possibly New York City 
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nd do that within a radius of some 100 to 200 miles. These studies were made 
without regard to fallout and now we are revising our. thinking about what con- 
titutes adequate shelter. Any normal building does provide protection against 
fallout but basements are better suited and some sort of earth covering is needed 
for more completed protection. 

The Census Bureau has been asked to help us provide information about exist- 
ing basements for possible use as fallout shelters in the event of. evacuation 
and we are proceeding with a Stanford Research project which will aid us in 
utilizing the information. 

Funds from our current appropriation are being obligated for a research pro- 
ram on radiological faliout effects recommended to us by our Scientific Advisory 
Committee. 

for the immediate future, we plan to step up our help to those States and 

ties planning to undertake evacuation studies and shelter surveys. We have 

ready included evacuation surveys as an eligible item -under the contributions 
program which means that the cost of such projects may now be financed on a 
50-50 basis. Future studies must include not only the physical problem of 
transportation and moving pecple but all the related aspects of the welfare, 
health, and miscellaneous services required. 

While the problems of evacuation and protection against radioactive fallout 

re complex, I would like to tell you a comparatively simple measure which can 
be taken if a national emergency appears imminent. This could be done before 
information required and expected from our factual surveys is made available. 

am speaking of an emergency program to construct open trenches near or along 
ur evacuation routes. 

\ trench 2 feet wide and 6 feet deep can be dug by a trenching machine for 
approximately 25 cents a running foot. While cost would not be a large con- 
ideration in an emergency dealing with the lives of many pecple, I might point 
out that it would be possible to provide protection at a very low cost. I think 
it would be possible to assume that of the 50 million evacuees half or more would 
be able to find adequate fallout shelter in existing culverts, caves, and in the 
basements of homes and public buildings. It would be possible to dig trenches 
for the remaining people at a cost of less than a dollar per person. If an emer- 
gency arises, I do not think our communities will have trouble in marshaling, 
without expense, all the equipment and manpower necessary to do the job. This 
S a positive measure that could actually be undertaken in a matter of days. 

Such trenches will offer a high degree of protection against fallout if the 
people themselves would pitch in and provide some type of cover for their heads. 
It could be as simple as scrap planking with a little dirt over it. 

This is an emergency solution that we can fall back on at any time. It pre- 
supposes that evacuees will be conditioned to the threat of fallout and will react 
without fear or panic; that they will realize the necessity to sacrifice comfort for 
survival. Trenches can provide substantial protection under almost any fallout 
condition. 


Senator Syminetron. Mr. Chairman, may I make one observation 
at this point? 

Senator Kerauver. Yes. 

Senator Symrneron. Any time just prior to the adjournment of 
the hearing. 

Senator Keravver. I am about to recess the hearing now. 

Senator SymineTon. Lam on the Roads Committee chaired by your 
distinguished colleague, Senator Gore, and what you say about the 
importance of the roads program has been confirmed by the mayors 
and the governors that we have had befor e the committee. 

You used the word several times “coordination.” Coordination of 
the Military Establishment is one thing. Coordination in a civilian 
agency is another. 

[ happen to know that Governor Peterson is fully aware of the 
evacuation problem in the large cities, because he has explained to me 
what some of the German cities have been doing, and so forth. 

But what worries me is that as he delegates his authority and in 
effect his responsibility on this program, he can only do it because he 
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has not got enough money, and yet he has no control over the agencies 
to whom he delegates. And with that in mind, Mr. Chairman, I 
would suggest tomorrow, if you approve, that he get into that in a 
little detail. 

Does he get reports from these agencies, progress reports on the 
delegation, or just what is the relationship between the various agencies 
to whom he has delegated ¢ 

Senator Kerauver. I think that is a tremendously important sub- 
ject to follow up as to what his recourse is going to be. I think that 
may be a field in which we can help Governor Peterson, because if 
they do not cooperate and follow through, the whole thing is going 
to break down. 

Well, if there is nothing more we will recess until 2 o’clock tomorrow. 


(Whereupon, at 4: 05 p. m., an adjournment was taken until Friday. 
March 4, 1955, at 2 p. m.) 
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FRIDAY, MARCH 4, 1955 


UnItrep STATES SENATE, 
Civit DereNseE SUBCOMMITTEE 
” THE COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee, consisting of Senators Kefauver (chairman), 
Symington, Jackson, Saltonstall, and Smith of Maine met, pursuant 
to adjournment, at 2:10 p. m., in room 212, Senate Office Building. 

Present: Senators Kefauver (chairman) and Symington. 

Also present: Col. Barnet W. Beers, Assistant for Civil Defense, 
Division of Domestic Security, Office, Secretary of Defense; Fred 
Schnepfe, assistant to the Commissioner, Bureau of Public Roads; 

Allen, Acting Deputy Commissioner, Fiance and Management, 
Bureau of Public Roads: and John E. Fondahl, Director of Civil 
Defense, District of Columbia; T. Edward Braswell, of the committee 
staff; Charles Kress and Charles Alldredge, consultants to Senator 
Kefauver. 

Senator Kerauver. The committee will come to order. 

Other members of the subcommittee hope to be here at a later time. 
They are either engaged on the floor of the Senate at present or in 
other important committee meetings. 

‘Phe committee is glad to have Mr. Harold Aitken, the executive 
assistant of Governor Peterson, the Administrator, with us this after- 
noon. 

Before continuing on with Governor Peterson’s testimony, we would 
like to announce that at the meeting next Wednesday we will be 
honored to have with us Mayor Joseph S. Clark, the mayor of Phila- 
delphia, whose work in civil defense has been noted with apprecia 
tion by some of the witnesses; and also, as previously announced, we 
will have Mayor Zeidler, of Milwaukee. 

Mayor Clark will, of course, discuss the civil-defense problems of 
the Philadelphia area, and Mayor Zeidler will tell’us, will enlarge 
upon the testimony we have already had from Governor Peterson 
about the special study and unusually effective program that has been 
developed for the Milwaukee area. 

I believe we have Colonel Beers with us. Colonel Beers, why don’t 
you come up here and sit at the table here. We are delighted to have 
you. 

Colonel Beers is in the Defense Department and is a specialist and 
very knowledgeable about civil defense, and is the Defense Depart- 
ment’s representative in effecting civil defense; is that correct, Co onel 
Beers? 

Jolonel Brrrs. That is correct. 

Senator Kerauver. You are technically in the Manpower—— 
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Colonel Beers. Our division serves under that Assistant Secre- 
tary; yes, sir. We have a division there that is devoted exclusively 
to the allied problems in Governor Peterson’s area. 

Senator Kerauver. Colonel Beers, I hope that you can be with 
us today and probably at the next meeting. I think the committee 
would be interested in knowing just what the setup is in the Defense 
Department in securing recommendations as to any enlargement or 
additional responsibility that should be placed upon your shoulders. 
I personally have stated, and I was going to ask Governor Peter- 
son about it—I felt like the responsibility should be pointed up with 
the establishment of a special Secretary for Civil Defense. Undoubt- 
edly you would be the k ind of a man who would oce upy such a position 
with your knowledge about it. Later on, if you want to talk with us 
about the whole problem, we would appreciate it. 

Colonel Brrrs. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Keravuver. Today we have also invited Mr. Fred Schnepfe, 
the assistant to the Commissioner of the Bureau of Public Roads. 
Mr. Schnepfe has been designated, I believe, by the Bureau of Public 
Roads to be the liaison with the Civil Defense Administrator, and 
we thought it would be informative and useful to have him come up 
and give us his recommendations. 

Governor Peterson, as we left the last meeting, I brought up a 
question of whether it is possible to effectively coordinate these, is 
it 26 directives, to Federal agencies that have been made? 


STATEMENT OF VAL PETERSON, ADMINISTRATOR, FEDERAL CIVIL 
DEFENSE AGENCY, ACCOMPANIED BY RALPH SPEAR, ASSISTANT 


ADMINISTRATOR FOR PLANNING; HAROLD L. AITKEN, EXECU- 
TIVE ASSISTANT TO THE ADMINISTRATOR; AND EMIL REUTZEL, 
SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE ADMINISTRATOR—Resumed 


Mr. Pererson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. Are those 26 all to Federal agencies? 

Mr. Pererson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. Are they all here in Washington? 

Mr. Pererson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. Is it fair to say that in order to get a job of 
direction and also of some more immediate responsibility from the 
viewpoint of the Federal Government, it is necessary to direct respon- 
sibilities to the various executive agencies of Government, in your 
opinion ¢ 

Mr. Pererson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. Like the Health, Welfare, and Education, and 
Department of Commerce and others. 

I suppose it was last year when the matter came up in a conference 
report—I did not know anything about it prior to that time—a confer- 
ence report on the appropriation bill. 

I objected to the provision in the conference report and raised some 
question about the appropriation of money to move the Civil Defense 
Agency from nearby Maryland out to Battle Creek; not that I had 
any objection to Battle Creek at all. I think we ought to decentralize 
these agencies, but I pointed out at that-tinte that it-was the original 
intention of the civil-defense law that was brought, out in the original 
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hearings in which you participated and made such a contribution, 
that the : administration in its actual application would work through 
various agencies, and that there would have to be coordination with 
these agencies and constant liaison, and consultations to see that au- 
thorizations were being carried out, and it would seem to me that we 

ould better move the Treasur y Department or some other department 
to Battle Creek than we could civil defense. 

To the extent that you can, 1 would appreciate it if you would tell 
us, sir, if this works successfully, having a main office at Battle Creek, 
_ whether you could do a more effective job here, and just how you 

e able to coordinate all of these progrms of these Federal agencies, 
niall ing with your main office at Battle Creek, Mich. 

I know this is a matter that you may not have had anything to do 
with—if you woud just tell us what you want about it. 

Mr. Pererson. 1 would be glad, Senator, to discuss it with you. 
Maybe it would be better if I st: arted out by just telling you the story 
as I understood it, and then answer the specific question that. you have 
in mind, 

Senator Kerauver. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Pererson. It had been my hope that the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration headquarters could be established at Olney, Md. 

The reason that I had so hoped was that we do have at Olney, Md., 
now our rescue training facilities which, I think, by the way, are the 
best in the world, and have been so indicated to us by the English. 

Senator Symineron. Excuse me, Mr. Chairman, the what ¢ 

Mr. Pererson. Our rescue training facilities; that is, our reseue 
street—I am certain you have seen it, Senator. 

Senator Symineron. Thank you. 

Mr. Pererson. And we have a very good one, and I am quite proud 
of it. 

Senator Kerauver. Governor Peterson, that is the place where. I 
had a bill pending to authorize the Civil Defense Administration to 
purchase the property, and because of some—— 

Mr. Pererson. That is right. 

Senator Kerauver (continuing) . Senatorial conflict, of which you 
and I are peculiarly aware, the bill did not succeed, so you now rent 
that property. 

Mr. Pererson. Yes, sir; and I think it is too bad that it did not sue- 
ceed at that time, and that the intricacies of human nature caused 
it to fail. 

But, at any rate, we had hoped to put it there where we have this 
training facility, this rescue street, and also where we maintain our 
civil-defense administrative course, staff course, and our courses in 
evacuation and operations. These are all well-attended schools, and 
we think we have done a good job in this field of educating people in 
key positions across the land in various aspects of civil defense, 

It seemed to be a sensible hope on our part. However, we ran into 
two things that I personally cannot quarrel with, and that I think 
maybe you may be inclined to find are logical. First, it was the desire 
of the President that this agency, which was then oce upying a rented 
apartment building that had been commandeered in 1950 when it 
ippeared we might be going to war and which had to be turned back 
to its rightful owners, look over all existing Federal buildings stand- 
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ing idle that would lend themselves to utilization by the agency and 
if we could find such a property standing idle, to get busy and utilize 
it. His reason for that was obviously in the interests of saving addi- 
tional expenditures of public moneys; and, so far as that phase of the 
matter is concerned, I am certain we would all join with him unless 
there were other considerations that we considered offsetting that. 

The closest existing Federal facilities we could find that were ade- 
quate were at Battle Creek. We looked farther than that, but that 
was the closest we could find. 

Senator Kerauver. What was the kind of facility you found at 
Battle Creek? 

Mr. Pererson. We found there the Percy Jones General Hospital 
which had been taken over by the Army in World War II. It was 
formerly the Kellogg Sanitarium, which was world renowned, a tre- 
mendously big installation. There are a million square feet of space 
out there, and we use just about 250,000 feet of that space. 

Now, the second thing we ran into at the same time was a directive 
by the Office of Defense Mobilization, which has the responsibility for 
dispersion of industry, and also continuity in Government, to the 
effect that this agency should be 30 or more miles out of the down- 
town Washington area. Washington is assumed to be a very high 
priority target. 

Well, this place at Olney, Md., is about 1914 miles from the Capitol 
Building. 

Now, I could not and did not quarrel with the directive of the Office 
of Defense Mobilization for the reason that I, of course, knew that 
these weapons were being made bigger by the hour, and the means of 
delivery was becoming easier, more efficient and effective. I am just 
sorry that Olney was “not 30 miles out of town or we could not find 
some other place out here that was standing idle and we could use. 

However, these facilities from 50 to 100 miles from W ashington 
have been pretty well combed over by agencies; so because of those two 
things, it became necessary for us to move farther away. 

Now, we have moved to Battle Creek. We moved on the 1st of Sep- 
tember. Moving is a very trying process, as every householder knows, 
and we have had many trials and tribulations. 

We finally are relocated, and comfortably so. In the process we 
have lost a large percentage of our employees because many of our 
people had husbands or wives who were likewise employed in the 
Washington area, and families did not want to pick up and move, and 
others simply did not want to leave this cahek area, and it has been 
a matter of a good deal of inconvenience to us, and there is no question 
about that. 

I am hopeful as time goes on there will be certain advantages in our 
location out there that may over a period of time offset the disruption 
that was caused, by the move, but I must say that up to this time, 
the balance sheet would be rather on the side of the disruptive fac- 
tors rather than on those that have been conducive to increased effi- 
ciency in our work. 

Senator Symtneton. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question on that 
point ? 

Senator KerAuver. Yes indeed, Senator Symington. 

Senator Symineton. Governor, based on your administrative ex- 
perience, fundamentally it was an unsound thing to do, to get that 
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far away from the headquarters of the Government, to go out there 
and go to Michigan? 

Mr. Pererson. Well, I do not know that I can manage the ques- 
tion flatly, Senator Symington. I must admit that it caused us disad- 

vantages. I am not ready yet, I have not struck a balance in my ye 
mind yet, I am waiting for just a little more experience, prob: rbly a 
least a year. 

Senator Symrneron. In effect, you were ordered to go out there, 
were you not? 

Mr. Pererson. Oh, yes; these directives required that we move; 
that is right. 

Senator Symrneton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Pererson. However, we have tried to overcome 

Senator Keravuver. Why would that be a different directive of 30 
miles for you, and here is the Atomic Energy Commission right here 
in the center of Washington, the Defense Department right in the 
center of Washington; w hy would there be a eae e% 

Mr. PETERSON. “Only because in our case we faced the problem of 
moving, the problem of finding or Building a building. 

Now, the Atomic Ener gy Commission, i understand, is contemplat- 
ing some construction and that, of course, will have to correspond 
with this 30-mile directive, as will all other units of Government 
from now on. The exception will have to be clearly established as 
being justified, and I would think it would be very hard to do. 

Now, we have tried to overcome 

Senator Symineton. Will the chairman yield for a couple of ques- 
tions ¢ 

Senator Kerauver. Senator Symington. 

Senator Symineton. How many people work in your headquarters, 
now, Governor ? 

Mr. Pererson. We have approximately 450 people at Battle Creek 
and in this Washington office : 408 people are on duty at Battle Creek, 
and we have 34 appointments pending, and 30 vacancies. We have 
in Washington here in the immediate office about 25 people. 

Senator Symineton. Why did you want a special building? 

Mr. Pererson. How is that, sir? 

Senator Symineton. Why did you want to build a building? 

Mr. Prererson. Well, we are filling 

Senator Symincron. In other words, if you could have gotten a 
building here in Washington, that would have been entirely satis- 
factory, would it not ? 

Mr. Pererson. It would have been, outside of this requirement that 
we be outside—we are considered a very sensitive agency. 

Senator Symineron. As the chairman points out, you have got the 
Department of Defense and you have got the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission ; you really did not need a buildi ng if they could have found 
a building in Washington. The only reason for not staying in Wash- 
ington was an arbitrary directive or directives; is that not right ? 

Senator Kerauver. Well, the Defense Department does not pay 
much attention to ODM directives. T hey tell them to keep 2 lines of 
supply open, but they tried to put all their tanks in 1 manufacturing 
place, in violation of ODM directives; so I imagine that it could 
have been worked out with ODM. That is just a sidelight. 
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Mr. Pererson. Well, the Senator may be in a better position to 
make certain observations about the Department of Defense than I 
might be, I do not know. 

Senator Symrneron. Did you look Baltimore over pretty carefully 
or places like that, or did you prefer to get out into Michigan? 

Mr. Pererson, We preferred to get out. Actually, the “first place 
we looked at seriously in view of moving was Indiantown Gap, right 
outside of Harrisburg, but the buildings were temporary. Had there 
been permanent building, and the State has inclined to build some 
for us, that would have been a good place to locate. I must agree, 
the closer you can be to W ashington, and yet be within an area of 
safety, which I am certain you, Senator, would agree would be advis- 
able for all departments, the better it would be. The Department of 
Defense does have auxiliary facilities available some distance outside 
of Washington, as do many other departments of Government and, 
in fact, as I do, too, but on a very limited basis. 

[ think, as a matter of fact, that Civil Defense can take some pride 
in the fact that we were the first agency or one of the very first agencies 
in the Government to provide an auxiliary headquarters, and to 
establish a nationwide communications system to go into effect imme 
diately following an attack. I must say that my predecessors did 
an extraordinarily good job on this. I refer to an installation that is 
classified, that we call High Point, and that you may have visited. 

Well, now, we have tried to overcome the distance that is involved 
between our two headquarters by the utilization of trunklines between 
here and Battle Creek, which have increased our costs, I do not know 
the exact amount, in maintaining instant communication between 
this office and Battle Creek. Those figures I could submit for the 
record. I did submit a letter to Senator Butler. 

Senator Krravver. Not exactly, but substantially what is the in- 
crease in costs? What is that actual cost figure ? 

Mr. Pererson. The actual cost figure for the trunklines we have 
is approximately $100,000, but that does not mean increase because 
there are certain offsetting factors, certain types of our costs are 
lowered by, being out there, because we are closer to the center of the 
country. I do not have that figure, but I did submit a figure to Sena- 
tor Butler, who takes an interest in this matter. I submitted a fig- 
ure to Senator Butler of Maryland, in which we indicated what the 
increase had been per month in communications for the firste} or 4 
months that we were out there. I would be glad 

Senator Kerauver. Well, the cost is of some importance. 

Mr. Pererson. It is not a major consideration. 

Senator Krrauver. That is not the major consideration. 

Mr. Prrerson. No. 

Then the situation requires that there be some travel back and 
forth between the Washington office and the Battle Creek office. 

I try to spend about a third of my time in Battle Creek, a third in 
Washington, and obviously I am over the country working with gov- 
ernors and mayors and their directors about a third of the time. 

Senator Keravver. You maintain a liaison office here, and you 
have in the General Services Building, the third floor, do you not? 

Mr. Pererson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Krrauver. How many people do you have here? 

Mr. Pererson. About 25 people, Senator. 
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Senator Keravver. How do you work? You have something that 
happens out in Battle Creek and you get in touch with your local 
oftice, and then the local office gets in touch with these departments, 
or do you try to contact them directly from Battle Creek ¢ 

Mr. Pererson. We try to utilize these trunklines that we have to 
the full, and I would anticipate that my people are in close contact 
with these Washingtonians by telephone. That has some limitations, 
of course. 

Many things are classified, and we cannot talk about them at all on 
the telephone, and then—— 

Senator Kerauver. What do you do about these classified things; 
do you have to visit back and forth ¢ 

Mr. Pererson. People visit back and forth, and there are occa- 
sions when we can handle these things by mail. We try to make the 
maximum use of that. 

Senator Symineron. Do you have a special airplane / 

Mr. Prererson. No, we do not. 

Senator Symrneron. You mean there is an agency that does not 
have a special airplane? 

Mr. Pererson. We do not have an airplane, and what is more, the 
Administrator of the agency is a pilot. 

But I do not think that anyone could answer this, excepting to say 
that there are some disadvantages. I think that there will be some 
advantages in having our people located out there, and you can do 
quite a little bit to overcome distance in this modern age if you use 
communications; and, of course, that always means some expense. 

Senator Kerravuver. Frankly, there was a good deal of political 
pressure to get you to move out of there, was there not ? 

Mr. Pererson. Not that I am aware of at all, Senator Kefauver. I 
am certain that the people of Battle Creek welcomed the agency, but 
I have read in the press some accounts that we moved in the particu- 
lar interest of one candidate for the United States Senate and, to the 
best of my knowledge, and I think I was aware of everything that was 
going on, that simply was not true. 

Senator Kerauver. Now, you are speaking of Senator Ferguson. 
Senator Ferguson did handle the Conference Report, I recall. 

Mr. Perrerson. That is right. 

Senator Keravuver. Former Congressman Shafer pushed the mat- 
ter in the House of Representatives. 

Mr. Pererson. Yes. I am a member of the Battle Creek Chamber 
of Commerce at the moment, although I do not live there, and I will 
tell you very frankly that I would like to see the General Services Ad- 
ministration fill that 1 million feet of space out there that belongs to 
Uncle Sam and is standing idle and is a drain on the taxpayers’ pocket. 
| would like to see it filled with some other agencies, and I hope that 
as time goes on some others can come in there. 

Senator Kerauver. There will be inserted in the record at this 
point pages 14213 through 14215 of the Congressional Record, of 
the Senate, of August 18, 1954. 

(The pages referred to follow: ) 


SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION BILL, 1955—CONFERENCE REPORT 


_ Mr. Fereuson. I submit a report of the committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
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9936) making supplemental appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1955, 
and for other purposes. I ask unanimous consent for the present consideration 
of the report. 

The AcTING PRESIDENT pro tempore. The report will be read for the information 
of the Senate. 

(The legislative clerk read the report.) 

(For conference report, see House proceedings of Aug. 16, 1954, pp. 13888- 
13890, Congressional Record.) 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the present consider- 
ation of the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to consider the report. 

The AcTING PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Madam President, what is the order of business? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report. 

Mr. Kerauver. Madam President, I should like to ask a question or two before 
the final vote is taken. 

Mr. Fercvson. May we proceed, so that we can take up the amendments? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report. It is dehatahble. 

Mr. Fercuson. I ask that the message from the House be read. 

The AcTING PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair advises the Senator that first 
the Senate should agree to the conference report. Debate is in order. 

Mr. Keravuver. Madam President, I thought the first order would be the con- 
sideration of the report. 

The AcTING PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senate has agreed to consider the 
report. 

Mr. Keravuver. Then, Madam President, will the Senator permit me to ask him 
a question? 

Mr. Fercuson. Certainly. 

Mr. Keravuver. It is my understanding that some language was put into the 
eonference report authorizing money to be used for the purpose of moving the 
Office of Civilian Defense from Washington to Battle Creek, Mich. ; is that correct? 

Mr. Fereuson. That is correct. 

Mr. Keravuver. Where does that language appear in the conference report? 

Mr. Fereuson, It is a statement by the managers on the part of the House. It 
is on page 17, amendment No. 165. It appropriates $10,025,000 for “Operation, 
Federal Civil Defense Administration,” instead of $8,525,000 as proposed by the 
House and $11 million as proposed by the Senate. There was a compromise in 
arriving at the figure of $10,025,000. It is understood that from available funds 
headquarters may be moved from Washington, D. C., to Battle Creek, Mich. 

Mr. Kerauver. May I inquire of the Senator if this is a move which is to 
be made at an early date? 

Mr. Ferevson. It is. They have partly moved now. The move was started 
prior to the time this matter came before the Senate. 

Mr. Kerauver. I wished to make a short statement about that matter, either 
by way of a question or on my own time. 

Mr. Fercuson. Whichever the Senator desires to do will be all right. I shall 
yield so that he may make the statement. 

Mr. Keravuver. Madam President, I ask that the Senator yield in order that 
I may make a statement with reference to this matter. 

The AcTING PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Michigan yield? 

Mr. Frerevuson. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. Kerauver. Madam President, I shall not oppose the conference report, 
but I wish to point out for the consideration of the Senate, and particularly 
the Committee on Armed Services, which had jurisdiction over the civil-defense 
bill, some matters in connection with this proposal which I think should be 
considered. 

When the civil-defense bill was originally before the Senate I had the 
privilege of being chairman of the subcommittee which held the hearings on 
the bill and directing the bill on the floor of the Senate. 

One section of the civil defense bill, I think it is section 409, states that it is 
contemplated that in civil defense, existing agencies and facilities of the Gov- 
ernment shall be used. 

Since that time, Madam President, in my opinion, the Civil Defense Admin- 
istration has been sadly neglected. In view of the necessity for protecting the 
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country against any possible attack, I think we have not done our duty in 
providing for civil defense. I believe civil defense has not been given the 
consideration by the Congress and by the executive departments to which it 
is entitled. 

I particularly wish to point out the theory of the provision of the conference 
bill with references to the proposal to move civil defense headquarters from 
the Washington area to Battle Creek. I wish to make it perfectly clear that I 
have a high regard for the people of Michigan, and I should like to see them 
have any governmental agency in Michigan. It makes no difference to me, so 
far as I am concerned, whether it is in Maryland or in Michigan. 

Mr. Frercuson. It is not in Maryland now. It is in the District of Columbia, 
located in an apartment house on Columbia Road. 

Mr. Keravuver. That is correct. But there is a training school at Olney, Md. 

Mr. Ferauson. The training school is not being moved. 

Mr. Kerauver. My understanding is that there was a proposal to move the 
headquarters of the Civil Defense Administration 25 or 30 miles from Wash- 
ington, and perhaps if the Government had purchased the training school as 
was proposed at one time, the entire civilian defense training establishment 
could be located at Olney. But I have no preference as between the people of 
Michigan and Maryland or Virginia, and I wish to make that clear to the Senator. 

Madam President, I believe that section 409 of the original Civil Defense Act 
provides that the Civil Defense Administration should do its principal work 
through existing agencies. As I understand, that is the main thing it is doing 
at the present time. 

As an example, the Civil Defense Administration, I suspect, would be in touch 
with and would carry on negotiations with the Department of Agriculture in 
order to make food available in areas to which people might be moved in the 
event of a catastrophe, so there would be an ample supply of food in those 
areas. 

The Civil Defense Administration would also negotiate with the Public Health 
Service, with Mrs. Hobby’s department, so as to make medical supplies available 
at places to which people might be evacuated. 

Likewise, it would be very necessary to work out arrangements with the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission in regard to truck or bus transportation in 
order to get people out of congested areas, and with the Defense Transport 
Administration with reference to trains and other facilities of conveyance, so 
they could be moved out of New York or Chicago or Washington. 

It was aiso contemplated in this section of the Civil Defense Act that the 
administrators of civil defense would work in close cooperation with the De- 
partment of Commerce and with the Civil Aeronautics Board with reference 
to moving people by air transportation. 

Practically every department of Government would play a part in civil defense 
activities in the event of a catastrophe. 

In order to make plans to that end, Madam President, it seems to me to be 
highly desirable that the civil defense administrators should be able to work 
out face to face, in personal discussions with these administrators, the plans 
for the distribution of food, the distribution of medicine, the transportation 
facilities, radio activities with the Federal Communications Commission, and 
other things of that sort. 

I am heartily in favor of decentralizing the agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment. I think the Atomic Energy Commission is making a good move in decid- 
ing to build its headquarters 25 or 30 miles out from Washington. Other 
agencies might very well be placed somewhere else away from Washington. 

Battle Creek, Mich., would undoubtedly be a good location, and I understand 
there is a Government facility there which can he used. 

Mr. Fereuson. There is a building available at the present time. 

Mr. Keravver. It is my understanding that there is a building which is suit- 
able for that purpose. 

Madam President, of all executive departments or agencies in the Nation’s 
Capital which it seems to me should be located in the vicinity of Washington, 
at least somewhere in this neighborhood, I should say that agency is the Civil 
Defense Administration. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Saltonstall] will recall the discussion in 
the Armed Services Committee that the main job of civilian defense would be to 
work in consultation with, and to have representatives sit down with the heads 
of various other Government departments to make plans for evacuating people 
feeding them, treating them, and seeing that they have medical facilities and 
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proper transportation, 
face discussion. 

I would much rather see some other agency move out to Battle Creek than this 
one agency, which is effective only by virtue of the fact that it does operate 
through other governmental agencies. It seems to me that the Civil Defense 
Administration has already been treated very badly and inadequately. But this 
move, to my mind, is going to finish the job and place it in such a situation that 
it cannot even do the limited work which it is carrying on at the present time. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Madam President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. Keravuver. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I wish to make just one statement, since the Senator was 
kind enough to mention my name. 

As I understand, the top administrative force would be in Washington; but 
the general headquarters would move out to Battle Creek. Much of the warning 
system of the country is in the central part of the United States, and from the 
point of view of carrying on its work in conjunction with the National Govern- 
ment in my opinion the headquarters of Civilian Defense they would be just as 
well off in Battle Creek as they would be here in Washington, provided the top 
administrative forces remain here in Washington. 

Mr. Kerauver. I should be very happy if the distinguished Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts, who has studied this matter so much, would review again the hear- 
ings held before our committee, in which it was set forth how the Civil Defense 
Administration would operate. 

It was stated at that time that one of the principal things the agency would 
do would be to have its personal representatives in Washington so they could 
be in constant consultation with the Department of Agriculture, the Federal 
Communications Commission, the Department of Health, and other agencies 
through which it could operate. It would seem to me to be making matters 
doubly worse to have a part of the staff at Battle Creek and a part of the staff 
here. 

The center of communications may be at Chicago or somewhere in the Middle 
West, but certainly the agency which directs and channels what will be done 
by the various media of communication—telephone, telegraph, radio, and tele- 
vision—emanates from Washington. 

I should think that in the event of a catastrophe, the effort to coordinate what 
some part of the staff may be doing in Battle Creek with what another part of 
the staff may be doing in Washington, would lead to utter confusion and would 
substantially cripple the handling of the civil-defense activities in the event of an 
emergency. 

Mr. PAyNe. Madam President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KeFrAvuver. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. Payne. The Senator from Tennessee is aware, is he not, of the fact that 
the entire success In the application of civil-defense activities depends upon 
channeling responsibilities and duties into several organizations in the 48 States 
of the Union. That is where the responsibility actually rests, not for the broad, 
overall policy, but for determining the strategy, the methods, and the media by 
which the actual work will be undertaken in the event the call goes out for that 
work to be done. 

Mr. Keravuver. I think the Senator is partially correct. I might say for the 
information of the Senator that our Armed Services Committee held very exten- 
sive hearings. At that time the late Senator McMahon was chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Committee. He was very much interested in civil defense, and 
his committee also held hearings. 

The division of authority would be something like this: General directives 
and suggestions as to how civil defense would be operated throughout the United 
States would be promulgated from the central office. 

Mr. Payne. Of the Civil Defense Administration? 

Mr. Keravuver. Of the Civil Defense Administration. Then those general direc- 
tions would be carried out in the various States, as the Senator has suggested. 
But a very important part of the whole program would depend upon the activ- 
ities emanating from the executive agencies in Washington, and that would 
necessarily be true, even though the responsibility for carrying them out would 
rest in the States. 

The distinguished Senator should bear in mind that one cannot tell what State 
might be the victim of attack or where it might come. So it seems to me to be 
necessary that there be the closest cooperation with the central nerve center of 
the Federal Government, which is located in the agencies in Washington. 


That can be done properly only on the basis of face-to- 
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Mr. PAYNE. If the Senator from Tennessee will further yield, I am sure he is 
fully aware of the fact that those plans are all established. The nerve centers 
will be retained in their present status, but the essential work will be accom- 
plished as a result of the directions which will go out from Washington and will 
eventually land in the centers in the respective States. 

Mr. Keravuver. Let me answer that statement. Of course, plans have been 
made, and in the event of an attack it would for some time be very, very impor- 
tant to have the top officials of the Civilian Defense Administration in Wash- 
ington who could be in immediate consultation with agriculture, health, radio, 
television, and what not, to take care of the continuing emergencies which we 
cannot foresee in making long-range plans. 

It should also be observed that during a time of disaster, the power of the Civil 
Defense Administrator becomes very, very great. He practically has a right to 
take over the operation of a certain place. So, if he is to have that great power 
and is to be called upon to exercise it, it seems to me it is very important that 
he not only be in Washington, but have his main staff in this area where they 
could operate through the other agencies. 

Mr. PAYNE. I am not speaking from a theoretical standpoint. It so happens 
that prior to the Korean outbreak I had the privilege of serving as 1 of 3 State 
governors on the National Civil Defense Board. 

Mr. Kerauver. Yes; I remember the distinguished Senator served on that 
Board. 

Senator Kerauver. Isn’t there some space, a building out at Fred- 
erick, Md., that you might have used? They call it the Little Penta- 
von, or can you talk about that? 

Mr. Pererson. Mr. Aitken says that we looked at that building, and 
that it is near a sensitive military installation, and it was not thought 
advisable. 

To the best of my knowledge, I had people look at everything that 
was standing idle around here; I did not see all of them myself. 

Senator Kerauver. That is a bombproof building, is it not? If that 
is classified, I do not want to ask you any questions about it. 

Mr. Pererson. I really do not know. 

Senator Kerauver. Well, now, the thing that worries me is that 
here you have these 26 directives to these agencies around here, and 
it would seem to me, you have got to have, for instance, in the field 
of highways, a good man in Battle Creek, and then you have to have 
an equally good man here to talk to these people in the departments. 
Therefore, it would look like you would have the extra expense of 
two men at substantially the same level, together with the communica- 
tion back and forth, part of your staff here, you here a third of the 
time, Battle Creek a third of the time. It would look to me like it 
would be very much more difficult to get coordination in the way you 
are trying to do it than it would be to have your key people right 
here who, on a person-to-person basis, could talk with these people 
in these other departments. 

So much information is classified too; it would make it very difficult 

to have effective communication; and then the further thing is that 
in the event, for instance, of a real emergency, an atomic or hydrogen 
raid, there might not be any telephone communication. It might 
be in a situation where you have got to be, you and the key people 
of your staff, right with the key people in these departments. It 
is Just a matter of minutes—you do not have time to divide your 
responsibility. 
_ Mr. Pererson. Well, that is right, Mr. Chairman; and I expect that 
in the event of a war I would be with the civilian leaders of the 
Government at a classified institution [laughter], installation, outside 
of Washington. 
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Senator Kerauver. Well, we might all be there, Congress and Civil 
Defense. 

Mr. Pererson. Well, we will hope that comes later than sooner. 
But we do have radio communication between our national headquar- 
ters at Battle Creek and the installation to which I am referring. 
It is entirely possible, Mr. Chairman, that in the event of a wide- 
spread attack upon our country, that a goodly percentage of our 
telephonic communication would be gone. That 1s certainly no re- 
flection on the telephone company. It just means the way our coun- 
try has grown, that many of these lines run through the big cities 
that will be targets. The telephone company, I think I should say 
in complete fairness here, is busy building loops around many of these 
cities, but it would still be a tremendous problem visiting back and 
forth following such an attack, such as we think might come. 

Senator Kerauver. Now we will leave this matter. 

I think it is most essential, and I am sure you are doing what you 
can about this, that there be very frequent consultation between you 
people and your counterparts in the various executive departments, 
and I just do not see how you can very well handle these consultations 
and keep a check on what they are doing with your most responsible 
people away from the zone of action. 

Do they come to Washington for these conferences or do you use 
your local people for conferees ? 

Mr. Pererson. We do both, sir. In the interest of economy, we try 
to use people who are here wherever we can, but our people go back 
and forth and many of the agencies have also gone to Battle Creek, and 
we welcome those visits out there. 

I think I should also point out that even classified material can 
be handled by registered mail so that many of these things can be done 
by mail. I would like to suggest, Senator, that we moved on the Ist 
of September, and it took 30 to 60 days to get reasonably relocated. 

I think after about a year of experience we could weigh this thing 
with reasonable accuracy, and I would be very happy, assuming that it 
is our joint responsibility which lies in this direction, to discuss it 
after we have had a somewhat longer period of experience. 

I think the problem you raise is a very serious one, and I can 
assure you that I am quite aware of it because I sit in a position where 
I have to consider it every day. 

Senator Kerauver. Well, of course, it is your responsibility to have 
the most efficient organization you can, and it is our responsibility to 
try to help you do so, so I do hope that this will be given consideration. 

Now, just one specific example : Let us take in the case of conferences 
with one of the executive agencies; are your chief road men and high- 
way people out in Battle Creek, the ones who are interested in proper 
roads to evacuate cities and bridges and things of that sort; are they 
out there? 

Mr. Prererson. Yes. I do not have very many people in this field; I 
would say that only 1 or 2 people, actually engineers, that are active 
in this, and they are in Battle Creek. 

I just notice in a memorandum before me that on December 1, 
1954—I am sorry, I cannot pronounce this name—Mr. Schnepfe, who 
is the gentleman here today 
Senator Keravuver. Is Mr. Schnepfe here? 
Mr. Scunepre. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Kerauver. Won’t you come around and sit at the table 
nere. 

Mr. Pererson. It was our pleasure to have a visit with him in 
Battle Creek December 1, 1954. He is assistant to the Commis- 
sioner and, as I said earlier, we encourage people to travel back and 
forth. In that way they can become more familiar with what we 
are doing out in the Battle Creek office. 

Senator Krerauver. Governor, we have been talking about delega- 
tions to 26 agencies. Mr. Braswell here says that he has counted 
the number and he finds in September 1954 that document only lists 
five departments, and in the July 1954 document it lists only 1 depart- 
ment. What are these others? 

Mr. Pererson. I am sorry, Mr. Chairman, there was a little con- 
fusion. I have been talking about 26 specific delegations to 6 different 
departments of Government. Those departments are Agriculture, 
Commerce, Labor, Justice, Housing and Home Administration. Is 
that 6 or 5? 

Senator Keravver. That is six, I believe. 

Mr. Pererson. And Health, Education, and Welfare; 6; 6 de- 
partments, and 26 delegations so far, and I assume we will make 
a considerable number more as time goes on. 

Senator KerAauver. Then under those separate Cabinet depart- 
ments you have 2 or 3 or 4 specific delegations of things that they are 
expected to do; that is what you mean ‘the 26 directives — 

Mr. Pererson. Yes. 

Senator Kerauver. There is a good deal of confusion in my mind 
as to the delegation in connection with the highway program. That 
is the program to build streets and highways to get people out of our 
cities. In looking over the delegation to the Sec retary of Commerce, 
No. 1 seems to be— 


a delegation to provide advice and guidance to State highway departments in 
the designation of State civil defense emergency highways— 


and— 


to coordinate interstate and State designated civil defense highway systems; 
to insure uniformity of designation for civil defense emergency purposes; 
three, to plan a national program, develop technical guidance for States and 
direct Federal activities concerning emergency clearance, and restoration of 
highways, streets, and bridges. 

The third one seems to deal with repairing the damage after a 
raid; the second two are the only ones that seem to relate to the high- 
way building program. I do not find anything which you have 
delegated to the Department of Commerce insofar as the responsibility 
of actually getting the appropriation for the construction of these 
roads is concerned. 

Mr. Prrerson. No, we have not made such a direct delegation as 
yet. We have a memorandum of agreement, the objective ‘of which 
was to give the Bureau a more formal and definitive role in gearing 
the total road program to fallout and evacuation requirements. 

We think the language in 4, paragraph 4, to provide technical 
guidance to States concerning traflic control problems which may be 
created during a civil- defense emergency deals with the evacuation . 
problem. 

Senator Kerauver. That would deal with signals and signs? 
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Mr. Pererson. That is right, handling of traffic and things of 
that sort. 

Senator Kerauver. Handling of traffic. 

Mr. Pererson. That is right. 

Senator Kerauver. I am talking about the matter of getting these 
highways constructed. 

Mr. Pererson. We traveled a little different route there in that 
I conferred with General Clay, I do not know how long ago, many 
months ago, about including civil defense in the proposals for high- 
way construction made by the Clay committee to the President of the 
United States. However, we have been in consultation with the 
Bureau of Public Roads, discussing this problem in very general 
terms, and if it meets your pleasure, I might just read here a rather 
brief memorandum that I have prepared for the record on this subject. 

Senator Kerauver. Very well. How many pages is that? 

Mr. Pererson. It is 214 pages, double spaced, sir. 

Senator Krerauver. Suppose you read it. What is the date of the 
memorandum ? 

Mr. Pererson. March 4. This is a result of the discussion of 
yesterday. 

Senator Kerauver. Yes. Is it a memorandum of agreement be- 
tween the Bureau of Public Roads and 

Mr. Pererson. No; no, this is just a memorandum I have made or 
my staff has made, of this subject we are discussing here, is all. 

Senator Kerauver. Very well. Read it. 

Mr. Pererson. I would just like to have it in the record in view of 
the discussion : 





Delegation No. 2 dated September 8, 1954, provides that the Department of 
Commerce is to carry out certain civil-defenses functions. On December 1, 
1954, Mr. Fred Schnepfe, Assistant to the Commissioner, Bureau of Public Roads, 
conferred with FCDA officials in Battle Creek concerning steps to be taken in 
implementing that part of the delegation to Commerce of primary concern 
to the Bureau of Public Roads. A memorandum of agreement has been drafted, 
the objective of which is to give the Bureau a more formal and definitive role 
in gearing the total public roads program to fallout and evacuation requirements. 

The FCDA Engineering Office has a longstanding working relationship with 
the Bureau of Public Roads and has provided it with the results of our research 
such as the Milwaukee study. 

I think when I testified the first time at some length before you, and 
certain other Senators not being present, I think I made it clear that 
that study, which is extensive, is a very thorough study of all of 
the highway problems incident to an evacuation in a great American 
city, as well as traffic control, and it is definitive and is the best in 
this field, and I think is worthy of study of Senators who are interested 
in this problem of constructing highways that will get our people out. 

Senator Kreravuver. In connection with that Milwaukee study, it is 
my understanding though that that study was made and the conclu- 
sions reached before the fallout problem came into such great im- 
portance. 

Mr. Perrerson. Yes. We knew about it, but it was not announced 
to the public, and it does not reflect the shelter, the protective shelter, 
program that we were discussing yesterday, but it is definitive and 
complete so far as the problem of the adequacy of the streets to get 
the people out and the time in which you would get them out, and the 
manner in which you would control the flow of the people, and it does 
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make specific recommendations as to improvement in roads and 
bridges, and I think is worthy of very careful consideration. 

Senator Keravuver. We certainly are going to give it careful con- 
sideration; but how many miles does it contemplate getting them out 
to from the center of the city? It seems to me you said 30 miles. 

Mr. Perrerson. It is based on 25 miles, and that was assuming the 
explosion of a 20-megaton weapon. 

Senator Keravuver. All right, sir. 

Mr. Pererson (reading) : 


With reference to questions concerning activities by the Bureau in under- 
taking evacuation surveys in and near the major cities in the Nation, it is 
pertinent to refer to certain legislation applicable to the administration of 
Federal-aid highway funds. 

Section 11 of the Federal Aid Highway Act of 1921 provides in part as follows: 
“That any State having complied with the provisions of this Act, and desiring 
to avail itself of the benefits thereof, shall by its State highway department 
submit to the Secretary of Agriculture projects statements setting forth pro- 
posed construction or reconstruction of any primary or interstate, or secondary 
or intercounty highway therein. If the Secretary of Agriculture approves the 
project, the State highway department shall furnish to him such surveys, plans, 
specifications, and estimates therefor as he may require; items included for engi- 
neering, inspection, and unforeseen contingencies shall not exceed 10 per centum 
of the total estimated cost of its construction.” 

Section 1 of the Federal Aid Highway Act of 1944 provides in part as follows: 
“The term ‘construction’ means the supervising, inspecting, acutal building, 
and all expenses incidental to the construction or reconstruction of a highway, 
including locating, surveying, and mapping, costs of rights-of-way, and elimina- 
tion of hazards of railway-grade crossings.” 

Section 11 means that the State highway departments have the responsibility 
for initiating projects for construction with Federal-aid funds. The second 
quotation interprets construction to include “surveying.” 

Throughout the history of the Federal Aid Highway Act the States have re- 
tained the responsibility for the initiation of projects involving the expenditure 
of Federal-aid funds. Therefore, it is expected that the Bureau of Public Roads 
under the delegation would provide assistance and technical guidance to the 
State highway departments as necessary to undertake surveys required for 
evacuation purposes. 


In January 1954 the Federal Civil Defense Administration urged 
the State and city civil-defense directors to initiate planning as re- 
quired to accomplish the evacuation of their cities. 

Advisory Bulletin 158, dated January 18, 1954, and supplement No. 1, dated 


September 23, 1954, have been introduced into the record to reflect the guidance 
and recommendations of the FCDA on this point. 


Now, arrangements for traffic surveys: I quote you this illustration 
of this matter from one State: 


General Hesketh, State director of civil defense for Connecticut, recently 
transmitted for our information copies of correspondence and statements, in- 
dicating that arrangements have been made with the State highway commis- 
sioner of Connecticut to undertake certain responsibilities incident to planning 
for evacuation from the target areas in the State of Connecticut. General 
Hesketh is president, National Association of State Civil Defense Directors, 
and in acknowledging his letter transmitting these documents to us, we sug- 
gested that it would be advisable for him to suggest to his executive committee 
and perhaps to the association as a whole, that the procedure developed by 
General Hesketh and the State Highway Commission of Connecticut is a very 


commendable method for handling these surveys. 
Now, this brings up the matter that I was discussing somewhat with: 
Senator Jackson yesterday, and I do not mean to offer any excuse 


for any degree of initiative that should be exercised by any Federal 
agency. 
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I am fully aware that they should exercise initiative, and I want 
them to exercise initiative in matters involving the national safety, 
but you see, Mr. Chairman, we make suggestions in terms of the power 
we have under our law to the States and cities, and then it is expected 
that they pick the ball up and come back through the ordinary channels 
of government. 

Now, I would join with you, Mr. Chairman, in what I would believe 
to be your attitude, that where the national security is involved, we 
not stand on verv much formality about stimulating people to get 
into channels or come forward with their requests. 

But I just must point out that always we operate under the terms 
of a law that puts the primary responsibility on the States and the 
cities, as does also the Bureau of Public Roads, and I trust that T state 
that perfectly fairly—I want to be perfectly fair about it. 

Senator Kerauver. Yes; I appreciate your position but, at the 
same time, I agree with you also that it is a matter that we should 
not stand on too much formality if the job is not being done, and 
it seems to me that, Governor Peterson, you also, under the law, do 
have a responsibility of your own to push ahead and to do your utmost 
to see that the job is done. 

Mr. Peterson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Krrauver. Was it yesterday you sent telegrams or the 
day before yesterday, to various civil-defense administrators asking 
them how far they _— gotten along with their plans and what it 

vas going to cost? I do not want you to remember them all, but I 
think your telegram to them and the replies that you received ought 
to be placed in the record; and will you summarize generally what 
the civil-defense administrators have said, in response to your 
telegram. 

Mr. Prererson. May I suggest, Mr. C hairman, that I have only read 
2or3ofthem. These are all that have eae in so far. You see, the 
telegram went out last night about 8 or 9 o’clock. 

I have here a copy of the telegram which we sent, which I will be 
glad to read, and then 1 or 2 of these, and then we will summarize 
them. 

Senator Kerrauver. Suppose you read the telegram and 1 or 2 
responses and see what has happened. 

Mr. Prererson. The telegram was written as follows, and this went 
to approximately 90 cities. They are the critical target cities of 

America. 

Senator Kerauver. Do we have in the record the so-called critical 
target areas? That has been published, has it not? 

Mr. Perrerson. It is in our key data book, a copy of which has been 
made available to the committee. 

Senator Keravuver. Suppose, before you read this telegram, you 
list the eities that are the critical target areas. 

Mr. Prrerson. Yes. Right here is a document “Critical Target 
Areas for Civil Defense Pur poses, Location and Population.” 

Senator Kerauver. Let that be printed in the record. 

(The document referred to follows:) 
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Senator Krerauver. Now you may read the telegram. 
Mr. Pererson. The telegram reads as follows: 


At the request of the Senate Subcommittee on Civil Defense please furnish 
information on following: 

(1) Have arrangements been made for a State or city agency to conduct any 
part or all of an evacuation survey? (Reference: Auvisory bulletin 158 and 
Supplement 1.) , 

(2) Is such a survey underway or has one been completed? 

(3) If survey is complete, what is estimated time required to complete 
evacuation? , 

(4) Do you have an estimate of the cost of improvements to egress roads to 
permit evacuation in 4 hours? In 6 hours? 

(5) Do you have funds, or can you get them, to match FCDA funds under 
contribution program to finance such surveys? What is your estimate of Federal 
funds required for matciing? Reply to Washington office. 

I will submit that to you, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. Yes. 

Mr. Prrerson. I see the staff has thoughtfully put the reply of 
Memphis, ‘Tenn., on the top. 

Senator Krerauver. Good; that is a good city to start with. 

Mr. Perrerson. It is kind of interesting, in view of our subject yes- 
terday, that the telegram reads as follows: 


Reference telegram relative—— 


Senator Kerauver. I was down there Tuesday and I told them they 
had better get started. 
Mr. Prererson. They took you seriously, sir. It says: 


lteference telegram relative evacuation survey, Colonel Summers is out of 
town attending evacuation meeting and will advise you regarding information 
requested on his return. 

He was at Atlanta yesterday where our regional office, which is 
located in Thomasville, Ga., was conducting a regional conference on 
evacuation. 

Now I see one here from the director from Philadelphia. That I 
might read because he was in the audience here yesterday, and 
knows exactly what was being talked about here, and his name, by 
the way, is Paul Hartenstein; he is executive director, Philadelphia 
Civil Defense, by appointment of Mayor Joe Clark, and he is a very 
good civil defense director. 

He says: 

Evacuation Committee of Philadelphia Civil Defense Council has been en- 
gaged for the past 13 months in studying and developing an evacuation pro- 
gram. Partial evacuation involving 30,000 persons was carried out last 
November. 


That was his answer to No.1. Question No.2: 


Evacuation program is under constant study. It is not completed. 
Answer to No. 3: 
Time required to evacuate all of Philadelphia has not been established be- 


cause specific official information that evacuation of our total population is 
necessary due to strength of H-bomb and fallout problem was only recently 


received. 

He refers to our advisory bulletin 179. 

No. 4, he say, “No.” 

No. 5, “Do not have funds now,” and I do not know what he means; 
he probably means no prospect of securing appropriations at later 
date for such. I suppose he means our prospect of securing appro- 
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priations for such purposes at a later date would depend on future 
fiscal policy of FCDA in relation to critical target areas. It is signed 
by Paul Hartenstein, and I have not read all of these, but we have 
had many of them in reply, and here is a letter from the District of 
Columbia, which I have not read. I will be glad to read it. It is 
not very long, and I will read it if it meets your pleasure, sir. 
Senator Kerauver. Yes; read it. 
Mr. Pererson. He says: 


Reference to your wire this date— 


and I think these 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 are in reply to the numbered ques- 
tions— 


the Citizens’ Civil Defense Advisory Council of this city, early in 1953 formed 
a District of Columbia Evacuation Committee. This committee was later ex- 
panded by representatives from nearby Maryland and Virginia counties into 
a Metropolitan Area Evacuation Committee, and information relative to popu- 
lation, vehicle availability, road and bridge capacity, and rail capacity, have 
been gthered and evaluated. Studies have been made on other factors involved. 
A comprehensive study has also been underway since July 1954 by a research 
organization working on a classified study for the United States Army, which 
affects evacuation of the District of Columbia metropolitan area. Results of 
this study will be available to us next week. The writing of detailed evacuation 
plans has been postponed until this study is available. 


I would think, too, if I may say so in the presence of Colonel Beers, 
that before that study is made available to the public it would appear, 
in keeping with the responsibilities under the law, that it be first made 
available to FCDA as a matter of proper channel, if I may just sug- 
gest that across the table to you. 

Colonel Brxrrs. I can clarify that in a moment, if you would like 
me to. 


Senator Krerauver. Suppose you finish the letter and then we will 
let Colonel Beers clarify it. 
Mr. Prrerson (reading) : 


(2) The above-mentioned study will, in my opinion, now permit us to formu- 
late detailed plans in the immediate future. 

(3) Based on the study to date it appears that complete evacuation to the 
16-mile perimeter from the center of the city under ideal conditions can be 
effected in 44% hours. Evacuation of the 4-mile perimeter or the A-zone used for 
planning purposes in this city can be effected in 2 hours. 

(4) No. No improvements necessary to carry out evacuation in the period 
mentioned above. Certain improvements in roads considered in the study to date 
would cut the evacuation time by an estimated 1 hour, 


And the answer to No. (5), “Do you have funds or can you get 
them to match FCDA funds under contributions program to finance 
such surveys?” and he says, “No,” and he has had a hard time, by the 
way, getting funds for his civil defense. 

He goes on to say: 


The above is not to be construed as an indication that the District of Columbia 
will consider total evacuation to the 16-mile perimeter. We feel the civil-defense 
program should be based on combined use of shelter and evacuation, and in my 
opinion the best protective measures would be provided by evacuation of the A- 
zone. Optimum protection of the population of this target could be afforded by 
a combination shelter program for those beyond the serious immediate effects of 
the bomb, and evacuation of those nearest the expected burst, to shelter else- 
where. This concept of shelter is in accordance with the basic thinking of 
FCDA for protection against the A-bomb. 

Several studies have estimated the cost of shelter per person as $100. The 
cost of providing shelter to 600,000 people presently residing in the A-zone and 
utilizing shelter presently available beyond this zone is estimated at $45 million. 
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This does not include the cost of FCDA recommended home-type shelters to 
he constructed by and necessary for approximately 1 million persons residing 
outside the A-zone within the metropolitan area, for which FHA loans and other 
financial assistance would provide an incentive to the construction of such 
shelter. 

Senator Kerauver. Who is that signed by? 

Mr. Pererson. That is signed by John E. Fondahl, who is the 
Director of Civil Defense for the District of Columbia. 

Senator Kerauver. That sounds like, Governor Peterson, that he 
is still operating on the idea that that is just going to be an A-bomb 
on the idea of building shelters within the 4-mile radius; is that not 
true? 

(Note: A summary of the replies received to the subcommittee tele- 
gram will be found in the appendix, exhibit 14.) 

Mr. Pererson. Well, it does sound a little bit that way. I am 
certain Colonel Fondahl has in mind taking people out of the area 
that would be destroyed totally by blast or very heavily damaged by 
last or keeping them within the area of moderate and light damage 
fs blast where shelters, of course, would save lives of people. That 
sort of corresponds with the proposal that I have made here, that any- 
one who lived 15 or more miles out should build a shelter and get into 
it. ‘There is no reason why he should wait for the Government or 
anybody else. If he needs an FHA loan he can get it under present 
procedures. 

Senator Krerauver. He seems to misinterpret your bulletin. He 
says the 4-mile evacuation is in line with the thinking of FCDA. 
Here is a gentleman who has his hand up back there; who is he? 

Mr. Pererson. That is Colonel Fondahl. 

Senator Kerauver. You come up here, Colonel Fondahl. 

Just tell us, Colonel, what you have in mind and what is the 
problem. 

Colonel Fonpauu. This is based on a combination of the original 
concept that FCDA had with reference to shelter. The shelter cri- 
teria of FCDA was drawn on the assumption that reasonable shelter 
could be provided outside of the A-zone of atomic weapons. 

Senator Kerauver. The A-zone—now, let us get it clear—is 4 miles 
from what? 

Colonel Fonpany. The A-zone for the atomic weapon on which 
criteria were originally written for shelter was a half mile. That 
A-zone for the same—for an increased weapon, a 10-megaton hydro- 
gen bomb, is 4 miles, and this is based on the concept 

Senator Keravuver. Four miles from what, the center of the city or 
from the outskirts? 

Colonel Fonpanu. No, from the center of the city. 

Senator Keravuver. That is not in line with the testimony here. 
The testimony here is that a 10-megaton hydrogen bomb would have 
complete destruction for a distance, it seems to me, of what is it? 

Mr. Spear. Four miles. We were talking about a 20-megaton for 
a 5-mile radius. 

Mr. Pererson. A 10-megaton would be 4 miles total destruction, 
with a second ring of very heavy destruction for another 4 miles, or 
approximately 4 miles, moderate for 4 miles, and then light for 4 
miles, 

Senator Kerauver. Dr. Libby, in his testimony, talks about 8 
miles; I think he is talking about very heavy damage. 
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Mr. Pererson. Yes. 

Senator Keravver. And, of course, this is all figuring on the bomb 
dropping at exactly the right place that you figured from the center 
of the city, Colonel. 

Colonel Fonpaun. Well, it was based on an assumption on which 
it was necessary to make some figures—it was necessary to make some 
assumptions for planning purposes, and the assumption being that 
the bomb would be dropped where it could do the greatest amount of 
damage in terms of casualties, and as to Government facilities in the 
District of Columbia. 

Senator Keravuver. While you are here, why don’t you just explain 
what your problem is and what ought to be done, what Congress 
can do to help. 

Colonel Fonpanw. There has been a great deal of planning on civil 
defense initially on the concept of shelter. 

With the advent of the H-bomb, of course, that concept was radi- 
cally changed. We immediately—and we recognize that evacuation 
is one measure and probably the measure that will afford the greatest 
protection to life in the event that conditions are such that it can be 
initiated or put into effect, and with that in mind, there has been a 
study going on by this committee, which is composed of city officials 
and also private citizens for the District of Columbia. 

Later on, the study by this research organization was planned, the 
city was asked, the Commissioners were asked, to grant permission to 
use the District of Columbia for this purpose ; ‘and we have postponed 
planning, detailed evacuation planning, until such time as the in- 
formation of that study by the research organization was available. 

We now have assurances that it will become available, and we hope 
or we are practically certain with what information we have already 
gathered, that we will be able to come up with the initial or the basic 
evacuation plan for the District in a very close future date. 

Senator Kerauver. You mean in a couple of weeks or something 
like that? 

Colonel Fonpan.. Well, I would say that we can come up with the 
basic principles for the purpose of starting to educate the public 
within that time; yes, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. What are you doing about highways to get the 
people out of here, and more bridges ? 

Colonel Fonpanu. Well, we have not done anything, Mr. Chair- 
man, with reference to additional bridges outside of the } program that 
is presently in effect within the District of Columbia. 

However, we have taken that into consideration in our evacuation 
planning, which more or less has developed the thinking that the 
city will have to be divided at some downtown point by an east and 
west street, with those working or residing north of there going in a 
northerly direction, and the remainder or to the full capacity of the 
present bridges, going south into Viriginia or into Anacostia. 

Senator KEFAUVER. One problem you have here is that if you evacu- 
ate toward Baltimore they will be evacuating toward you, and that 
is a difficulty you have here with cities like Wilmington and Phila- 
delphia; New York and Newark, and all the cities close together. 

Colonel Fonpany. We realize that, and we have considered that 
possibility of evacuation of the city out to a perimeter at which we 
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felt they would be safe from blast and also the effect of the heat or 
hire. 

Senator Keravuver. How about fallout? 

Colonel FonpaHL. Well, the fallout problem came into considera- 
tion almost immediately, as soon as we had official notice about it, 
and we were weighing the possibilities of keeping people under rea- 
sonable shelter at distances further into the city where they might 
not be entirely safe from the effects of blast and heat, but where the y 
would certainly have some protection from fallout which would 
not be present in the event we evacuated these people to a 16-mile 
perimeter; when you go to 16 miles outside of Washington you find 
a very sparsely and thinly populated area, with practic ally no facili- 
ties and, as the chairman has mentioned, if you go northeast to 
Baltimore, you run into the Baltimore evacuation plan if the cities 
are simultaneously hit. 

Senator Kerauver. Then all this is based on the idea of one bomb 
falling, I suppose, on the city; that is something I want to ask the 
governor. 

Colonel Fonpany. Not necessarily. We feel that working this 
shelter concept in with limited evacuation will do more to protect 
against more than one bomb than a total evacuation would. 

Senator Kerauver. So you are still going, keeping the shelter pro- 
eram, going on the shelter program for as many people as you can, 
and also the evacuation idea, too, a combination of the two of them? 

Colonel Fonpauu. We feel that shelter is necessary. In the first 
place, at the present time if we had a well-thought-out evacuation 
plan, and tests had been conducted on it, and so on, there is no assur- 
ance that we would have enough early warning time to put it into 
effect. We feel that we should have approximately 2 2 hours’ early 
warning before we can actually put an evacuation plan into effect and 
carry it out successfully. 

We feel that in 2 hours that we can evacuate this so-called A zone, 
which is the zone of total damage, and the shelter concept originally 
advanced at the time, that only the protection against the A-bomb 
was being considered, takes into consideration the same principles 
that we are using at the present time. 

At that time they provided reasonable shelter at the outskirts of 
the A zone or the total damage area, which was a half-mile for a 
small bomb, but which is 4 miles for a larger bomb—for the hydrogen 
bomb. 

Senator Kerauver. In your budget for highways have you made 
any budget requests or have you worked out any plan with the Bu- 
reau of Public Roads for the highways you have been talking about 
which would be necessary ? 

Colonel Fonpant. No, sir; we have not. Of course, as you prob- 
ably realized, our planning is confined to the District of Columbia 
and, as I indicated with reference to bridges, there is not any program 
in being, with the exception of that which is presently being carried 
out and being considered for the future—there would only be minor 
modifications necessary to the highways within the District of Co- 
lumbia itself. 

The evacuation capacity of the roadways in the event of a total 
evacuation is not determined by the roadways within the District of 
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Columbia, but by the lane capacity of roads outside the District of 
Columbia, in the area of 15 to 20 miles from the center of the city. 

Senator Kerauver. How is your liaison with the Federal Office of 
Civil Defense ? 

Colonel Fonpann. We have very good liaison with the Federal 
officers. There has not been any definite liaison on evacuation plan- 
ning with FCDA, because we have not been in a position, and we 
still are not in a position, to give them detailed plans. 

However, they have been ready, and they have attended briefings 
on some of the conferences that we have had on evacuation, and the 
region in Westchester through which we operate is familiar with our 
present thinking. 

Senator Kerauver. Do you have any suggestions you want to add? 
You are a very important city here. 

Colonel Fonpanu. The only suggestion that could be made, of 
course, as Governor Peterson has indicated, we have had considerable 
difficulty with appropriations, amongst other things, and we have to 
come to Congress for appropriations. 

We are operating at the present time on $115,000 for the year. Our 
appropriation 

Senator Kerauver. Wait a minute, $115 million. 

Colonel Fonpanu. One hundred and fifteen thousand, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. You mean civil defense is 

Colonel Fonpanu. Yes, within the District of Columbia. It would 
be of great assistance to us in formulating this evacuation plan if we 
had sufficient money to bring in people, experts, on the various phases 
of it that could help in writing it. 

Senator Kerauver. Well, have you asked for any more of the 
Bureau of the Budget; is that what you asked for? 

Colonel Fonpanu. The budget estimate for the year 1956 came to 
Congress here some weeks ago, and it includes $154,500 for the opera- 
tional expenses of the Office of Civil Defense of the District of 
Columbia. 

Senator Keravuver. My question was, Did you ask for a larger 
amount or did you get what you asked for ? 

Colonel Fonpanx. Well, we do not know yet; our budgets have 
been cut. 

Senator Kerauver. I mean though your estimate to the Bureau of 
the Budget, the estimate of the city of Washington, District of Colum- 
bia, to the Budget Bureau, did you ask for a larger amount, or did you 
get what you asked for? 

Colonel Fonpanu. The instrument sent to the Budget Bureau by 
the Commissioners for the District of Columbia was not cut by the 
Budget Bureau. 


Senator Kerauver. If so, if you asked for more, you would have 
gotten more. 

Colonel Fonpauu. There is a question in my mind, of course. 

Senator Kerauver. Did the Commissioners cut your request ? 

Colonel Fonpau.. Let me put it this way: That we have never 
been able to base a budget on what we considered the total require- 
ments of civil defense. There has always been a question with refer- 
ence to the civil defense budget whether it would fit into the balanced 
budget of the District of Columbia. 
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In this instance, for the fiscal year 1956, we asked for $178,000. It 
was cut to $154,500. 

Last year the Commissioners asked for $208,000, and it was cut to 
$115,000 by Congress. 

Senator Kerauver. Well, Colonel Fondahl, the fact of the matter 
is that insofar as civil defense in Washington is concerned, it is still 
in the planning stage, and you have not even got your plans made, 
and insofar as the actual building of shelters or construction of high- 
ways—building of shelters to protect people or the construction of 
highways to get them out—-no program has as yet been even recom- 
mended ; isn’t that true? 

Colonel Fonpanu. No, sir; that is not substantially true. We have 
plans based on the initial concept of civil defense for practically every 
service in civil defense. 

It is true that these plans have not been implemented, and the 
difficulty there has been, of course—well, a number of difficulties, 
including somewhat the situation with reference to the public, the 
attitude of the public, I should say. 

Senator Krrauver. You mean the public just is not interested in 
and feel helpless or hopeless, and nothing can be done about it? 

Colonel Fonpanu. I would not say there is a complete apathy on it, 
but we have been faced with a number of things. 

For instance, we are not in a position to provide instructors for civil 
defense training. We have to rely on volunteers for that purpose 
in many instances; we have not been able to give the people who have 
enrolled in civil defense a program that will maintain their interest. 

Senator Keravuver. You have plenty of fire-fighting equipment and 
medical supplies? 

Colonel Fonpanu. We have during the past year stockpiled approxi- 
mately $250,000 worth of medical supplies, and that represents in 
terms of the casualties which we estimated we were faced with as a 
result of an atomic bombing, approximately 50 percent of 4 hours’ 
supply for the district of Columbia. 

Senator Kerauver. How about your warning system? I heard 
some warning system, and I did not know what it was here a while 
back, 

Colonel Fonpauu. The chairman is not alone in that. I might say 
we have not been satisfied with the warning system that we have 
installed up to the present time. We are in the process of completing 
xn additional installation, and we feel that when we have these addi- 
tional horns installed, which should be within the next 90 days—they 
should be in within the next 90 days at the very most—-we will have 
ari adequate outdoor warning system with the District. 

Senator Kerauver. Colonel Fondahl, Mr. Peterson, do you think 
of any matters we ought to ask him about while he is here or Mr. 
Braswell, committee counsel ? 

Mr. Prererson. Pardon me, but I would like to make one observa- 
tion. I am certain it is true in Colonel Fondahl’s case as it is true 
in every city and State and Territory in America, that the basic serv- 
ices of civil defense, based upon English and German experience, are 
in existence and are reasonably well-equipped. 

Where the deficiency comes is in the areas that you have been point- 
ing out, Mr. Chairman: the adequacy of highways, methods of egress, 
and the plans for treatment of fallout problem. I would like to say 
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that so far as communications, auxiliary police, firemen, rescue, shel- 
ter, welfare, medical services, warden services, all of those things, 
civil defense clear across this country has established those services. 
There are many thousands of devoted people working and we are 
reasonably well-equipped; some places we are very well equipped. 

I am sure that the chairman wants to maintain a balanced view 
about this, and civil defense in that respect is quite good. But civil 
defense has not been fully able to keep up with the increased weapons. 

I wonder, Mr. Chairman, if you would permit me to read a few 
paragraphs from a story appearing in the Washington Post under 
date of May 29, 1954, dealing with Colonel Fondahl’s last request for 
an ap ean because I “think this is quite revealing on two re- 
spects: First, the attitude of a congressional committee ‘with respect 
to his efforts ‘and, after all, he can only do these things that he is per- 
mitted to do—— 

Senator Kerauver. Yes, sir; you read anything you want to. 

Mr. Pererson. And secondly, I would like to read a statement of 
a housewife here in this same story that was made at the time of this 
congressional hearing. 

The story is written by Richard L. Lyons: 

Civil Defense took a drubbing yesterday as a House Appropriations Subcom- 
inittee concluded an otherwise sympathetic 2-day public hearing on the $172,- 
100,000 District budget. 

I do not know that I need to explain that there is nothing personal 
about this. I do not know the subcommittee or anything about it, 
other than it is in this story. 

Subcommittee Chairman Ear! Wilson (Republican, Indiana) made it clear he 
thinks civil defense is mostly nonsense and that he will do all he can to cut the 
$208,000 budget request back to the current $90,000 or less. He said reports 
from civil-defense officials that they lacked funds to do essential work were 
familiar tricks used by trimmed-back agencies to get more money. 


Wilson said civil defense should be limited to a good public education program 
and this would be possible on $90,000. 


The wrangle started when Herbert P. Leeman, speaking for the Commis- 


sioners’ Civil Defense Advisory Committee, said civil defense had never had 
enough money to do a job. 


Wilson retorted, in effect, that if we had ample warning of an attack, we'd 
all leave town; that we’d never get around to preparing adequately in advance 


for a sudden attack, and that in either case there was no sense spending a lot 
of money now. 


Now, this isa Member of Congress speaking. 
“What should we do?” asked Wilson. 
lose sleep.” 


Mrs. Barbara Luchs, of 3644 Appleton Street, NW., said that as a mother and 


housewife, she had slept better lately for learning some things she should do in 
-ase of attack. 


“The people are interested,” she said. “They haven’t been guided or informed. 


It all comes back to the fact that there hasn’t been money to print information 
to recruit and train workers.” 


I assume she is speaking of the District program. 


Col. E. C. Bliss, who spoke for the Federation of Citizens Associations, said the 
budget contained no false-work money for items that could be made obsolete by 


new weapons. It would be used to complete the warning system, mark defense 
roads and similar work, he said. 


Aside from civil defense the budget received sympathetic treatment. 


Now I offer that for the record, not on the basis of any personalities, 
because I do not know the gentleman. I assume he is a very fine 


“Scare everybody and make them 
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Congressman, but I offer it because it points out that not alone the 
American people but officialdom in the United States, as late as last 
May, was not unduly concerned about the nuclear age in which we 
re living, and that only with the announcement of AEC of the fallout 
problem has there become a sudden awareness. Now some of the 
very same people—and I certainly do not refer to any member of this 
committee because the record of the interest in civil defense of these 
men is all clearly established—but many people who yesterday, figura- 
tively yesterday, were not willing to listen to ¢ ‘olonel Fondahl or any 
State director or any city director or anyone else that spoke on this 
subject, all of a sudden are aware of the problem, and now they want 
the solutions immediately and, of course, the thing is very intricate 
and very difficult. It involves scientific considerations and military 
considerations, and a good deal of commonsense and money; and I 
join with you in the desire that we do it just as rapidly as we can 
and as soundly as we can, but I think that is clearly in point with 
Colonel Fondahl’s testimony here. He has had a tough job. 
(The newspaper article referred to follows :) 


[From the Washington Post, May 29, 1954] 


CD Funp PLEA Hit at HEARING BY REPRESENTATIVE WILSON—SUBCOM MITTEE 
CHAIRMAN Wovutp Limit District Setup To Pusitic EDUCATION 


(By Richard L. Lyons) 


Civil defense took a drubbing yesterday as a House Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee concluded an otherwise sympathetic 2-day public hearing on the $172,- 
100,000 District budget. 

Subcommittee Chairman Earl Wilson (Republican, of Indiana), made it clear 
he thinks civil defense is mostly nonsense and that he will do all he can to cut 
the $208,000 budget request back to the current $90,000 or less. He said reports 
from civil-defense officials that they lacked funds to do essential work were 
familiar tricks used by trimmed-back agencies to get more money. 

Wilson said civil defense should be limited to a good public education program 
and this would be possible on $90,000. 

The wrangle started when Herbert P. Leeman, speaking for the Commissioners’ 
Civil Defense Advisory Committee, said civil defense had never had enough 
money to do a job. 

PEOPLE ARE INTERESTED 


Wilson retorted, in effect, that if we had ample warning of an attack, we'd 
all leave town; that we’d never get around to preparing adequately in advance 
for a sudden attack, and that in either case there was no sense spending a lot 
of money now. 

“What should we do?” asked Wilson. “Scare everybody and make them lose 
sleep?” 

Mrs. Barbara Luchs, of 3633 Appleton Street NW., said that as a mother and 
housewife, she had slept better lately for learning some things she should do 
in case of attack. 

“The people are interested,” she said. “They haven’t been guided or informed. 
It all comes back to the fact that there hasn’t been money to print information 
to recruit and train workers.” 

Col. E. C. Bliss, who spoke for the Federation of Citizens Associations, said 
the budget contained no false-work money for items that could be made obsolete 
by new weapons. It would be used to complete the warning system, mark defense 
roads, and similar work, he said. 


AN EXCELLENT JOB 


Aside from civil defense the budget received sympathetic treatment. Wilson 
called it an excellent job. Occasionally he broke in on testimony to say that 
some item—such as 76 more civilian school-crossing guards or new school and 
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library construction—was pretty sure to be approved. He noted at the end 


that not 1 of the 71 witnesses had asked that any part of the budget be cut. 
Many asked for increases. 


Testimony yesterday again touched all bases, but concentrated on requests 
for more school, health, and welfare facilities. 

Money for psychiatric help in the schools was urged by the District Mental 
Health Association. Americans for Democratic Action urged higher public- 
assistance payments and adequate schools. Family and Child Services, Inc., 


urged approval of the welfare budget with ample staff to put some relief cases 
back to work. 

Restoration of the emergency homemakers service in the Health Department 
to take care of poor families when the mother is ill was urged by several groups. 


These asked that the money be earmarked so it could not be switched to other 
health work. 


BLANKET APPROVAL 


The Hospital Council of the National Capital area asked approval of an in- 
crease in rates paid private hospitals for indigent care from $13.44 to $14 a day. 
Hadley Memorial Hospital in Southeast Washington asked to be included on 
the list. 


Requests also were made for an extra minimum-wage investigator; a traffic 
signal at the Patterson School on South Capitol Street ; $5,000 to promote hobby 


shows for old folks, and money to add a’: community room to the new Cleveland 
Park Library. 


The Federation of Citizens Associations approved the budget as is. 

The subcommittee will mark up the bill next week and hopes to get it to the 
House floor for action the following week. Wilson said he plans to visit some 
schools and other institutions before the subcommittee votes. 

Senator Kerauver. Yes, sir; and you have a tough job, and you 
have one of the biggest jobs in the whole Government. 

I think my good friend Congressman Wilson there was talking 
about it, as I remember it—he had a plan to get everybody home 
early by a curfew some time back that might help the problem. 

Is that, Colonel Fondahl, substantially what happened here? 

Colonel Fonpant. That is correct; that is as a result of the hearings. 

Senator Kerauver. Apparently you went up to Congress with a 
request for $200,000, and you got cut out. 

Colonel Fonpani. We asked Congress for $208,000, and the House 
approved $75,000, and the Senate upped that considerably, and in con- 
ference the sum of $115,000 was agreed upon. 

Senator Keravver. What does it cost to feed the animals in the zoo 
every year / 

Colonel Fonpaut. Well, I do not have the figures on that, but I 
imagine that it runs in excess of this program. 

We at one time figured that human life in the District of Columbia 
was valued at about 8 cents insofar as civil-defense efforts were 
concerned. 

Senator Keravuver. It seems to me I recall that $8 million a year is 
appropriated for the operations of the Washington Zoo. 

Colonel Fonpaui. May I make one other statement to clarify what 
I have said here with reference to my thoughts on this combined 
shelter and evacuation program? That is my personal opinion, and 
it is not the opinion at the present time or it cannot be stated as the 
opinion of the Civil Defense Advisory Council, because we have 
not met since this information about fallout came out. 

Senator Kerauver. When did you get the information about the 
fallout to act upon it, that is, when were you officially apprised of the 
problem, or when did it come to your attention ? 
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Colonel Fonpanx. We knew that the problem of fallout existed, 
but as near as I can recall, it is approximately a month or 45 days 
since we have official notification of any type about it. 

Senator Krrauver. Well, Colonel Fondahl, I just join with Gov- 
ernor Peterson in expressing the hope that since this bigger problem 
is known and the greater danger is apparent, that in Congress ar 
elsewhere there will be a fuller appreciation of your appropriation 
needs, and I think that will be true as time goes on. 

I noticed in the paper, I believe yesterday, that Great Britain was 
appropriating something less than $5 billion for their military budget 
next year, and I think they appropriated one-hundred-and-ninety- 
odd-million dollars for civil defense; is that correct ¢ 

Mr. ArrKen. Something like that. 

Senator Kerauver. Of course, we know they are closer, but the 
possible enemy has methods of delivering the same bombs to this 
country that they would to Britain, and we know also that the United 
States might be the first target, so they are appropriating, oh, more 
than three times the amount that we are for their national program. 

Mr. Pererson. Of course, Mr. Chairman, if I may interject, our 
States and cities and counties have spent, since civil defense was 
started in 1951 under the present act, as much or a little more money 
than the Federal Government has and, of course, that situation would 
not be true in England. 

Senator Keravuver. Yes, that is true. The cities and counties and 
States have expended a whole lot, but I thought that the cities over 
there would also be contributing a good deal on their own. 

Mr. Pererson. Yes, sir; as Mr. Aitken 

Senator Keravver. I do not think it is all handled by the central 
Government. 

Mr. Prrerson. Well, as Mr. Aitken points out, they only have a 
fourth of the population, too, so I guess that balances. 

Senator Keravuver. Colonel Beers, you were going to make some 
contribution a few minutes ago to this discussion at this time. Stay 
with us, Colonel Fondahl, if you have the time. 

Colonel Brrrs. To this extent, sir: I believe the record will reflect 
some allusion to a study being made under a research project by the 
Army. I thought that should be cleared up a little bit because I think 
there is a misunderstanding of that. 

In the first place, the responsibility for evacuation studies and 
advising as to evacuation of cities is a responsibility of the Federal 
Civil Defense Administration, and Governor Peterson, and not of. the 
military department, 

I would like to explain we would not be making an evacuation study, 
as Colonel Fondahl perhaps among other things, seemed to be antici- 
pating, and I think that should be cleared up a little bit. 

The study 

Senator Kerauver. Why would you not be making one? You are 
an important part in it. 

Colonel Brrrs. Well, we feel that is true, and we are glad—I do not 
mean that we wash our hands of this thing—but I am referring to the 
principal responsibility for civilian evacuation. 

I believe it is pointed up in Public Law 920 that that responsibility 
is given to the Federal Civil Defense Administration. 
Senator Kerauver. Yes. You are correct about that. 
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Colonel Brrers. I mean, we would not initiate that sort of thing 
out of the funds given to us for defense purposes and unless some 
arrangements were made, and we were asked to do it. 

The study that has been referred to is under an Army responsibility 
solely and concerning certain research that they are doing in regard 
to strictly military defense in the course of which some data and 
studies became necessary, as I understand it. 

This is quite a classified study; I will allude to it in that manner, 
and it called for certain information with regard to urban vulner- 
ability, and one thing and another; and I just. want to make it clear 
that the study was not made primarily as an evacuation for civilian 
study. 

A city had to be chosen as sort of a laboratory for this thing, and 
any city in the United States could have been chosen, but because 
this agency is in W ashington, they considered it more convenient to 
make these studies in the city of W: ashington, and approached the 
District Commissioners to get permission to do that and to enlist the 
cooperation of Colonel Fondahl’s organization. 

In turn, whatever value from that study in logistical subjects or 
anything that can be of value these people in planning their 
evacuation there is, we will be delighted to turn it over to them on 
their request, and we have received such a request. 

If we were making a study of that it would be turned over to Gover- 
nor Peterson, of course, and given—made available to the entire Nation 
through Governor Peterson, “if it has that v alue. But in this instance, 
it applies particularly to Washington, and it is not an evacuation study. 

If Colonel Fondahl is waiting for or depending too much on that 
for his local evacuation, as such, 1 hope that he is not too eeey 
but there will be some material from that that will be of value, and 
that will be turned over to them or anyone who needs it just as soon 
as possible. 

Senator Kerauver. Thank you, Colonel Beers; and, Colonel Beers, 
while you are here, and while we have interrupted the discussion at this 
point, the Chairman remembers very well in 1950 when we had this bill 
under consideration, which became the civil defense law, that you were 
very helpful, and you represented the Department of Defense in testi- 
fying before the committee, and had a large part in the factual back- 
ground that resulted in the civil-defense law of 1950. 

What is your position over in the Pentagon, Colonel Beers? 

Colonel Brrrs. My title, Mr. C hairman, is Assistant for Civil 
Defense in the Office of the Secretary of Defense. 

[ think the records the other day indicate that I worked in that 
department, which is headed by the Assistant Secretary for Manpower. 

Senator Keravuver. Who is ‘the Assistant Secretary for Manpower? 

Colonel Brrrs. That is Assistant Secretary Carter Burgess. 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Burgess? 

Colonel Brrrs. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. How many branches does he have under him? 

Colonel Brrrs. I do not know the exact number, sir, but among them 
is a group known as the Office of Domestic Security, which has 
cognizance of several different angles of the domestic security pattern. 

Our rel: ationships with internal sec urity, the assistance to the war 
industries in planning their defense, emergency defenses, and the 
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dealing with security of information, both internally within the De- 
partment of Defense, and security of information in our dealings with 
war plants, working on classified material. 

Senator Keravuver. In other words, Mr. Burgess has a wide range 
of responsibility. 

Colonel Brrrs. But that is all centralized—yes, sir; a wide range of 
these things. 

Senator Keravver. Do you report directly to Mr. Burgess on civil- 
defense matters ? 

Colonel Brrrs. Sometimes; but more usually through Mr. Ralph 
Stohl, who heads this office of domestic security matters. 

Senator Kerauver. S-t-o-h-l? 

Colonel Brerrs. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. And so he is under Mr. Burgess? 

Colonel Brgrs. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. And you usually report to him ? 

Colonel Brerrs. That is right, sir. 

Now, in our own office we have a staff of five officers and some clerical 
help, and in my own office, we devote our time exclusively to the area 
of civil defense and related matters, and we deal with 

Senator Kerauver. In other words, you have five military officers 
associated with you? 

Colonel Brrrs. Yes, sir. 

Senator Keravuver. What are their ranks? 

Colonel Brrers. They are all full—there is one lieutenant colonel 
and one major 

Senator Kerauver. I did not understand. They are all what now? 

Colonel Beers. There is one major of the Air Force, a lieutenant 
colonel of the Army, and the rest are full colonels. 

Senator Kerauver. Then you havea number of secretaries ? 

Colonel Beers. Yes, sir. 

Senator Keravver. What else do you handle besides civil defense 
or what does this office handle? 

Colonel Beers. Nothing, sir. We are devoting our time exclusively 
to civil-defense problems and allied matters of, for example, the 
relationship between civil-defense problems and the very essential 
problems of warning for civil defense, and we coordinate those matters 
with FCDA; assist in developing the organization of, the volunteer 
organization, for the Ground Observer Corps, and matters of that type. 
I refer to those as allied to civil defense. 

In addition to that, we maintain very close relationship with Gov- 
ernor Peterson’s staff by keeping a man at all times at the Battle Creek 
headquarters. 

In that function, we rotate our staff out there a week at a time so 
that each member of my staff can enjoy that close relationship with 
Governor Peterson’s working staff out there, and Mr. Aitken. 

Senator Keravuver. You are a Regular Army officer ? 

Colonel Brrrs. I am not, sir. I am a Reserve officer on extended 
active duty, and I have been on active duty since May 1940. 

Senator Krerauver. I have here the February 1955 Department of 
Defense telephone directory, the classified section, and here is the 
Assistant Secretary for Manpower and Personnel, Hon. Carter Bur-- 
gess. Listed under this are all of the things he has charge of, and 
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then there is an Office of Domestic Security Programs, Ralph N. Stohl, 
and you are under him? 

Colonel Bzrrs. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. I think it would be of interest to have printed 
in the record at this place from the telephone directory the setup in 
Mr. Burgess’ office, 

(The listing referred to follows :) 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY (MANPOWER AND PERSONNEL) HON. Carrer L. BURGESS 


Deputy Asst Secretary (Civilian) Henry A DuFilon 
Deputy Asst Secretary (Military) Maj Gen John B Murphy 
Executive 
Exec Asst John B Ewald 
Civilian Asst James C Evans 
Office of Manpower Requirements Dir Brig Gen C H Anderson 
Executive Col B D Godbold 
Office of Manpower Utilization Dir Gus C Lee 
Exec Off Col Fielder P Greer 
Review & Analysis Div Harold Wool 
Manning Standards & Surveys Div Geo Nagy 
Qualitative Analysis Div Bun B Bray 
Office of Manpower Supply Dir Albert Kay 
Office of Industrial Relations Dir John Fanning 
Deputy Director Samuel Silver 
Security Division Dir Geo J Gould 
Office of Armed Forces Information & Education 
Director (Actg) Capt Joe W Stryker USN 
Deputy Dir 
Executive Officer Maj E W Maxson 
Office of Personnel Policy Dir (Actg) Brig Gen John H Ives 
Civilian Personnel Policy Div Leon L Wheeless 
Military Personnel Policy Div Brig Gen John H Ives 
Office of Domestic Security Programs Dir Ralph N Stohl 
Asst to Director J W Clear 
Spec Asst Lt Col Cuyler L Clark 
Asst for ICIS Col Jos Halversen 
Asst for Special Security Programs Col Alexander Graham 
Administrative Security Div Dir Col Sidney S Rubenstein 
Asst for Civil Defense Liaison Col Barnet W Beers 
Industrial Security Div Dir Robt L Applegate 
Office of Administrative Services Dir J Robt Loftis 
Administrative Asst to Dir Shirley E Meyer 
Asst for Adm Management Chas V Brewer 
Records Administrator K Calvin Winders 
Historian Rudolph A Winnacker 
Budget & Finance Div Dir John A Wylie 
Dep Dir (Fiscal) Geo E Carey 
Dep Dir (Budget) W A Comer 
Payroll & Leave Section 
Travel Section 
Personnel Division Dir John E Moore 
Dep Director James C Wood 
Employment Branch Martha D Sullivan 
Classification Branch Reuben Snesrud 
Military Personnel Maj John M Ford 
Administrative Facilities & Services Div Dir Raymond J Hayden 
Administrative Services & Supply Branch John L Fallon 
Administrative Facilities Planning Branch Henry E Dement 
Reserve Forces Policy Board 
Chairman Arthur 8S Adams 
Military Exec Rear Adm I M McQuiston 
Staff Exee Lt Col Gordon D Kage 
Armed Forces Chaplains Board 
Chairman Maj Gen Patrick J Ryan 
Exec Dir Lt Col Vernon M Goodhand 
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Senator Kerauver. What is your plan for handling martial law and 
organization for making available fire-fighting equipment and police 
rotection, everything that is going to be nec essary, if an unhappy 
day should come when we have a real emergency ¢ 

Colonel Beers. Well 

Senator Kerauver. Do you have the authority to do it? 

Colonel Beers. To your first question, there is not—whereas there 
is not a command chain from my office to the whole military establish- 
ment—the matters that pertain to a situation of martial law or, in 
fact, all military aid to civil power is set forth in a series of Army 
regulations of the 500 series, and they are based on, all the aspects 
that can be considered, constitutional law, the laws that pertain to 
the various States, and the regulations that have been prescribed for 
by a military organization. 

Senator Kerauver. Are they lengthy ? 

Colonel Bregrs. No, sir; not so very Jengthy. 

Senator Kerauver. Could you furnish them to this committee ? 

Colonel Brrrs. I furnished a group of those directives to this com- 
mittee a few years ago when this matter was touched upon to some 
degree at that time, and I can furnish another group of those regula- 
tions very easily, and will do so if you would like. 

Senator Kerauver. Are they too voluminous to be printed in the 
record, or should they be received as exhibits ? 

Colonel Brrrs. They are somewhat voluminous. I believe that it 
might be pertinent to put them in. I think it might be more useful to 
select the ones that are most 

Senator Kerauver. If you will furnish them to counsel for the com- 
mittee, he is authorized to either put a digest of such parts of them 
in the record as may be helpful or file the whole thing as an exhibit. 

(See appendix, exhibit 13.) 

Colonel Brrrs. There is one thing 

Senator Kerauver. Who will take over, who is the man, what is 
the organizational getup —anppose we have martial law, who is going 
to run the city of Washington ! 

Colonel Brgrs. If the chairman would permit, I would like to 
qualify that a little bit, a little more, along the line of probability. 

Of course, it is anyone’s guess what the situation might develop, 
but martial law, I am sure, not by the chairman or this committee, 
but by many peaple, is a maligned and a much misunderstood subject. 

The idea of applying martial rule has traditionally been not a 
national matter at all but confined exclusively to very localized situa- 
tions where there has been a breakdown of civil rule and civil control. 

The military attitude toward this is not any desire to apply martial 
rule, but on the contrary to avoid it as much as necessary, and their 
doctrine is to the effect that virtually any war that we would be 
fighting would be in defense of our form of government and, there- 
fore, we do not consider an automatic application of martial rule 
when we think so highly of the civil rule. 

Senator Kerauver. Yes; that is right, Colonel Beers. But we are 
in an age here, with unusually destructive weapons. We have not had 
our land invaded for a long, long time; and title IIT of this bill pro- 
vides and gives authority for the military to extend martial law in the 
event the situation makes it necessary, so while we all want things run 
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by civilians as long as it can be, conditions might arise in order to 
keep order and save lives, and martial law would be necessary, and 
I just wonder why some plans and programs more definitely have not 
been made. 

Colonel Brers. I did not think that I had said that they had not 
been made. I do not believe that there are any plans in existence, as 
definite plans, to establish martial rule throughout the United States, 
sir. 

In the perusal of the regulations which I will present to your staff, 
they will show that the constitutional provisions for invoking martial 
law in the continental United States, usually stem from either a re- 
quest of a governor or a chief executive at that level, for the Federal 
assistance and an admission that they have broken down. 

The only other means by which the military can step in on its own 
initiative is a matter of judgment of a military commander at a local 
level in assuming the prerogative in the protection of property, where 
looting or rioting or destruction of Federal property makes it impera- 
tive to take immediate action. 

Aside from that, it would have to be declared in a specific area, 
primarily on the request of the local civil authorities directly to the 
President. It would be a Presidential decision to send the military 
in to take over any degree of civil control at all or to replace it ; so that 
the structure of the Army, the structure of the military establishment, 
its chain of command, is the chain through which that would be exer- 
cised ; but depending wholly on a Presidential decision to do that in 
the interests of the citizens. 

The plans to do so are rather automatic in the military structure, 
if the President and the Commander-in-Chief of the Armed Forces 
would so direct. 

Senator Kerauver. Suppose an H-bomb hit one of our larger cities 
and destroyed the city hall and most of the governing officials, there 
would probably have to be martial law, and it would just seem to me, 
as a matter of precaution, that it would be well to know in advance 
what was going to happen. 

Colonel Brrrs. I think that they doknow. I would like, if the chair- 
man would permit it, to give just two examples of how it might work, 
short of actual declaration of martial law, with martial law, if it 
became necessary. 

The citation of the Texas City disaster would, perhaps, seem quite 
small compared to an H-bomb atack, but I think that the principles 
are pertinent. 

If you will recall, the civil authorities, I mean the police and the 
firemen, the members of the official city government there, were all 
attracted to the docks there with the first explosion, and then utterly 
destroyed with a subsequent one. 

In that condition, there was virtually no local civil rule. The nearby 
military installations, exercising judgment and command preroga- 
tives, moved in there at once, and took over without any formality the 
functions that were being neglected because there was no one else 
there, and assisted in managing traffic, not exercising full police 
powers, but maintaining order, fighting fires, and just as soon as the 
State of Texas could move in their own civil support, the military 
moved out at once. and there was no declaration of martial law. 
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It was the supporting program that is thoroughly planned by the 
military in support of civil-defense operation; but we do not conceive 
‘n our ordinary planning the necessity for martial rule. 

The other example I would like to point out as being very significant 
was that in our studies of the civil-defense operations in Germany and 
(jreat Britain and Japan, we had Germany quite a militaristic nation 
at the time, with a thorough domestic organization within Germany. 

We had such heavy raids and real total destruction in vast areas in 
such places as Homburg, and places like that, that if any situation 
would call for the theory that martial law should be applied, I think 
that supplies the example; and there was no martial invoked even in 
that situation. 

We think it better, under the philosophy of the Department of 
Defense, in cooperating with Governor Peterson and with all of the 
civil-defense people, to feel that this situation requires a vast buildup 
of the civil and civilian capability, and the military to support it with 
every ounce of its energy, and with whatever can be spared from very 
vital military missions. 

But we do not conceive that the ultimate necessity is going to be 
the invocation of martial law. 

Senator Kerauver. Well, we would hope that it would never be 
necessary. But situations could arise, and might well arise, in my 
opinion, that would Require military intervention, or at least for a 
temporary period, the taking over of civil responsibility. 

Is the military training anyone who would have special aptitude in 
performing a function of this kind? 

Colonel Brrrs. Yes, sir; that training is inherent in all military 
training. 

Senator Keravuver. I know, but do you have a special group or is 
there any special group of people designated to work with the Civil 
Defense Administrator or the cities, States ? 

Colonel Brers. We do not, in the sense of having a formalized 
school to teach that and that alone; no, sir. But that subject, which 
is generally classified under military aid to civil power, is taught in 
all military instruction for the personnel of the military who will 
assume leadership, and it is decentralized in the entire military 
system, and our operational matters are quite thoroughly decentralized 
to the six armies which occupy all of the geographic area of the United 
States, numbered from 1 to 6, and at that level, the authority for 
all of the military responsibilities are quite thoroughly decentralized, 
and they operate at that level, on their own initiative, working 
entirely in accordance with policy that is handed down from the 
national level, and with plans, war pians, and emergency plans that 
are very thoroughly worked out. 

Each one of those plans, incidentally, the Army regulations 5(0-70, 
which are comparatively new, are specifically to cover the regula- 
tions and the policy of the Army from the civil-defense activity, and 
each Army is required to make its emergency plans which are semi- 
annually reviewed in the Pentagon and kept up to date, so that has 
not been neglected, sir, in anticipation of an attack on this country. 

Senator Keravuver. Also in the eventof an enemy attack, the De- 
fense Department would play a tremendously important part in 
providing firefighting equipment, medicine, food, trucks, for evacua- 
tion, airplanes, and its part, I think, would be very, very substantial. 
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Has there been any planning as to what the Defense Department 
would do along those lines? 


Colonel Brrrs. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. What are the plans? 

Colonel Brrrs. Those are the plans that I was alluding to with 
regard to the structure of the emergency plans that are—— 

Senator Krerauver. Who is in charge 1f giving the directions as to 
what is going to be done? Do you have the authority to give 
directions ¢ 

Colonel Beers. No, sir; we do not have the command channel from 
our office. Our office is responsible for coordinating these plans, the 
military plans, of supporting with the civil- defense plans provided 
by Governor Peterson. 

The command channel stems from the Joint Chief of Staff to the 
three services. I could outline that very briefly in this manner: With 
regard to the civil-defense function, we long since, immediately upon 
the establishment of the Federal C ivil Defense Administration, pro- 
vided a directive from the Secretary of Defense to the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff and to the three armed services, assigning to each appropriate 
responsibilities in this field. 

They, in turn, then have written, in accordance with their area of 
responsibility, and passed it on to their major commands, so that the 
channel goes down like the branches of the tree, and at the places 
where such support will be given, the command there has the responsi- 
bility to do, and is given the limitations of what he can do, and what 
he cannot. 

He has to rationalize his supporting mission with any vital mili- 
tary or primary mission that he has. At all of these levels we also 
cross-coordinate these things. 

Senator Kerauver. Let us, before we start cross-coordinating, find 
out—you say there is someone in each of the branches of the service 
who has the primary 1 responsibility for coordination in civil defense? 

Colonel Brrrs. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. Who is that in the Army. 

Colonel Brrrs. In the Army it starts at the Pentagon with the 
Assistant Chief of Staff, G-3. 

Senator Kerauver. And from there? 

Colonel Berrs. And from there, tracing the command, it would be 
the central command of all of the Army forces, which is down here at 
Old Point Comfort, and then tracing the channel, it is the principal 
responsibility then of each of the commanders of these six armies 
located geographically in the United States. 

Senator Kerauver. Then in the Navy where is it ? 

Colonel Beers. In the Navy that function is transmitted down to 
the commanders of the naval districts. 

Senator Krravver. I know, but who is the man in the Pentagon, in 
the Navy, who has that civil-defense responsibility ? 

Colonel Brrrs. That is under what they call Operation 3. 

Senator Kerauver. I know, but who is the man? Who could I call 
up to find out what the Navy is doing? 

Colonel Brrrs. I will furnish you his name, sir. 

Senator Kreravver. I know, but I think if you are going to be— 


Governor Peterson ought to know his name, and you ought to know 
his name. 
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Colonel Brrrs. I might explain, sir, that having delegated certain 
responsibility to the Navy, they then come under coordination by the 
Army, and even the assistance that would come from the Nav y in this 
matter would be requested through the Army area commanders. 

In each geographical region, generally, of the United St: ites, under 

. directive of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Ar my commander is given 
the responsibility for coordinating this support to civil defense of all 
the services, and they meet occasionally in their area, and discuss these 
problems, and make their plans at that ‘level. 

At the Pentagon level is where they make the policies and outline 
how, what shall be done, and delegate the responsibility to the operat- 
ing level, which is the Army area-commander level and, his file number, 
so to speak, in the other two services 

Senator KEFauver. Suppose you see something that ought to be 
done about civil defense, Colonel Beers, how far along woul ‘ you have 
to go before you get to somebody who could give an order that that 
be done ? 

Colonel Brrrs. Sir, I did not hear the first part of your question. 

Senator Kerauver. Supposing you saw something that ought to be 
done by the Defense Department or by the Army in connection with 
civil defense; you cannot issue any order yourself, and how far along 
the line and what would be your line of communication, to get to some- 
body who can give an order that that thing be done ? 

Colonel Brrers. Well, a lot would depend on the nature of the item 
itself; but, in general, I can go directly to the G-3 of the Army, who 
has been designated by the C Shief of Staff to be responsible for civil- 
defense cooperation in ‘the Army structure. 

Senator Kerauver. Would you have to go through Mr. Stohl or Mr. 
Burgess ¢ 

Colonel Brers. No, sir; if it were in the nature of an order to be 
issued without properly staffing it, it would be necessary to have the 
order issued from the Secretary of Defense to the Secretary of the 
Army, who would 

Senator Kerauver. Let us take just an actual case. I have read 
about some of these auctions of materials that the Army and the Navy 
"and others have been carrying out and selling things at auction, and I 
have seen one, and I saw a lot of things being sold there that looked to 
me like they ought to be stockpiled and used for civil defense, some 
of them being sold just for salvage, and bringing almost no price. 

Suppose you wanted to intercede and see that these things were taken 
out of the sales, stored for civil defense or turned over to Mr. Peterson’s 
organization ; what would you do about it ? 

Coloner Brers. I have two people that I can deal with directly on 
that if it came to informally getting the information necessary to know 
the background of this; I can go directly to the G-4 of the Army, but 
we are forced to deal with the agency of responsibility in that surplus 
field, and that is the General Services Administration. It is out of 
our hands, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. What I mean is, do you have to get in touch with 
we Burgess and then Mr. Burgess gets in touch with the Secretary of 

he Army, and then the Army with the Under Secretary of Defense, 
a then get back to the General Services Administration ? 
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Colonel Brrrs. No, sir; to make our coordination workable, the 
Secretary of Defense and his assistants, and Mr. Burgess, in particular, 
has given us considerable leeway to follow these matters out by direct 
dealing with the agencies of responsibility within the Department of 
Defense. 

We have been given a direct commitment to coordinate these matters 
within the Department of Defense, and only when some new directive 
which would be contrary to existing policy would come up would it be 
necessary to have Mr. Burgess go to the Secretary and have a directive 
signed by him. 

Senator Kerauver. Well, Colonel Beers, have you done anything 
about or have you protested or suggested that a lot of this material 
being sold as salvage ought to be turned over to Civil Defense? 

Colonel Brrrs. Yes, sir; I have. 

Senator Kerauver. What happened with your efforts? 

Colonel Brrrs. We find that it is subject to a Federal law, and our 
hands are tied. We cannot do the things that we might agree Gover- 
nor Peterson needs to have done in this thing, and we have recom- 
mended the drafting and presentation of new legislation to make that 
program more flexible. 

Senator Kerauver. I am advised that the day before yesterday a 
bill went to Government Operations on that matter ; is that the bill you 
referred to? 

Colonel Brrrs. I think that might very well be, sir. 

Senator Keravuver. Is that it? 

Mr. Pererson. That is correct; it is a bill we initiated; it has been 
cleared by the Bureau of the Budget, and is before the Congress. 

Senator Kerauver. Why this long delay ? 

Mr. Pererson. There have been others before the Congress. 

Senator Kerauver. Why do they not get passed ? 

Mr. Pererson. That I would refer to the Chairman, sir; I would 
not be competent in that field. 

Senator Kerauver. Well, Colonel Beers, does the Defense Depart- 
ment have any special budget for materials and supplies to be used 
in connection with the Army or the Defense Department obligation in 
civil defense? 

Colonel Brrrs. To my knowledge, sir, no. 

Senator Kerauver. Do you have any specific written instructions 
or order, Colonel Beers? 

Colonel Brrrs. Yes, sir. 

Senator Keravuver. Is that classified or can you make it available 
to the committee? 

Colonel Brrrs. I could make it available to the committee. 

Senator Kerauver. I would appreciate it if you would bring it up. 

Colonel Brrrs. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. Does not General Services get this material only 
after the Defense Department has declared it to be surplus? 

Colonel Brrrs. That is right, sir. As I understand it, when any 
property within the military services becomes surplus to their needs, 
it is then listed and screened with the other two departments to see 
if, first, they have the requirement for the same material. When it 
becomes declared surplus to the needs of all of the military depart- 
ments, it is then listed under the law with the General Services Admin- 
istration, and it is their function to dispose of it. 
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Senator Kerauver. Well, it looks like the Defense Department 
would want to keep some of this material itself, which would be useful 
in civil defense. 

[ saw down at Memphis, for instance, thousands and thousands of 
little trench shovels being just sold for, I do not know what. If we 
are going to have a shelter program, and a self-preservation program, 
I cannot imagine anything that would be more useful. 

My information also is that some types of Geiger counters have been 
sold, declared surplus, and many, many other things that certainly we 
ought to have saved in some way or another because otherwise they 
have to be purchased at very large cost. 

Is the Defense Department going to fully back up this bill that 
came over here the day before yesterday to give Civil Defense a chance 
to get this surplus? There has been some bickering, I believe in the 
Defense Department about it. 

Colonel Brrrs. There may have been, sir, on a point or two. I do 
happen to know that, in general, they are in favor of the idea. I am 
not prepared to speak with regard to the text of this bill at the 
moment. 

Senator Kerauver. What is your man’s name on it, out at Battle 
Creek that you keep out there ? 

Colonel Brrrs. As I say, I rotate the staff out there so that there is 
a man out there for a week at a time, and a different one the following 
week. AJ] the members of my staff get their tour out there in order 
to give each of them a chance to work with Governor Peterson’s staff. 

Senator Kerauver. How much is the approximate budget of your 
Civil Defense Department under Secretary Burgess ? 

Colonel Brrrs. Our budget, I do not have the exact figure. It 
would involve the salary of these 5 officers and 3 secretaries, 3 clerical- 
type people, and the rest of it is mostly the travel and communications 
expense. We have no budget. 

Senator Kzrauver. It is probably not more than $75,000 ? 

Colonel Brerrs. No, sir. 

Senator Keravuver. Do you think it would be $75,000 or somewhere 
in that neighborhood ¢ 

Colonel Beers. Somewhere in that neighborhood; yes, sir. I think 
a little less. 

Senator Krrauver. Colonel Beers, I have stated here—I am not 
talking about you, I think you are a good man—but I just think if 
we are going to have a realistic civil defense program, with the im- 
portant part that the military must play, even in preparation and 
planning, to say nothing of a real emergency, that your department 
ought to be given more “importance, or ought’ to be an easier way of 
ge tting things done, and I would think at the least that in the Defense 
Dep: srtment there should be an Assistant Secretary for Civil Defense. 

I do not know if you are in a position to talk about it or not. That 
is one of the things we have been thinking about. 

Colonel Brers. W ell, sir, 1 would like to make one comment along 

that line. 

Senator Keravver. I do not mean any disparagement of you. T 
think you are a good man, and you cer tainly have been very helpful 
to this committee, and I am sure in the position where you are, that 
you have done the very best job that could be done. 

60031—55—pt. 1——13 
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I just do not think the importance of the position is being fully 
appreciated by the military. 

Colonel Brrers. Well, on that score, of course, I have been wrapped 
up in civil defense for so many years, and am devoted to it, that I 
cannot disagree with any desire to make civil defense more important 
in any direction. 

But I would like to state this, not only in defense of the department 
I work for, but because it is a sincere feeling on my part, and I 
believe a true interpretation of the attitude of the Department of 
Defense, and that is that for many years, beginning most actively in 
1945, with the very ending of hostilities in the last war, the Depart- 
ment of Defense rather militantly crusaded for a civil defense in being, 
and kept at it until that was achieved by the creation of a Federal 
civil-defense agency, a civilian agency, to afford Federal leadership 
to this problem of civil defense. 

At that time we did not withdraw our support from the civil 
defense program, but we did feel that it was quite proper to, as far 
as public appearance in this program was concerned, to step back 
and play a secondary role. 

We so strongly feel the essentiality of building up the civilian and 
civil capabilities in this field, and in order to do that, the Federal 
prestige of the agency for civil defense, we do not feel we have been 
remiss in our support, and are not interested in trying to create the 
impression that we have done a great deal in civil defense. We want 
that to be a part of the civil development in this thing, and if anyone 
has the impression that we are not interested in civil defense, I would 
like to correct that because we have, and we are quite willing to sup- 
port it, and we are convinced, as is evidenced by testimony frequently 
given to this committee, you will recall, about September 1951, the 
declaration by our very top people, of the extreme importance we 
felt for this program. 

Senator Keravver. Yes; I remember on that occasion General 
Bradley came and talked with us about it. 

Colonel Brrers. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. And he pointed out, among other things, that 
if there was a collapse, by virtue of insufficient civil defense here at 
home that, of course, would naturally stifle the effectiveness of the 
military operations. 

Colonel Beers. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. That a civil defense program to keep our home- 
land going was just as important as people out on the front lines but, 
frankly, Colonel Beers, I do not believe since 1951 that I have heard 
anything from anybody else about it from over in the Pentagon. 

Colonel Brrrs. Well, I could document, perhaps, or give you a 
great deal of the activity that has been in support of Governor Peter- 
son, his group, and the program in general which, if you think would 
be interesting to this committee, I would be very glad to furnish. 

As I say, we are made up, we are comprised, of human beings all 
of whom like credit and praise, but I think we have done a great 
deal in this program that I would be delighted to give a résumé of 
and I think 

Senator Keravuver. I would appreciate it very much if you would 
furnish it to the committee and we will print it in the record. 
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Colonel Beers. We firmly believe that Mr. Peterson’s agency should 
be the leader in this field, and 

Senator Kerauver. Well, there is no one wanting to take away 
Mr. Peterson’s leadership, but we are trying to strengthen his posi- 
tion, and it is a job, I think, that all of us have been remiss in the 
past. I certainly include Congress in that, too, 

So, I am not talking here as just being critical of the Army. I am 
talking about the too small part that Congress has played, and that has 
been done all the way around. I just hope asa result of these discus- 
sions that we can have renewed interest, 

Colonel Brrrs. Yes, sir. 

Senator Keravuver. And I am not trying to blame anyone. 

Well, we would appreciate a résumé of just what has been done, and 
any further thinking that you might have about it. 

Colonel Brrrs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Pererson. May I make one comment on this, Mr. Chairman? 

Senator Kerauver. Yes, Mr. Peterson. 

Mr. Prererson. There has been handed to me here a copy—we pub- 
lish what we call advisory bulletins that go to all States, civil-defense 
directors, and city directors. It is just rather interesting on the point 
you were talking with Colonel Beers about, that our Bulletin No. 116, 
July 7, 1952, discusses this business of methods of securing available 
Armed Forces assistance for civil-defense purposes, and I think there 
are just 2 sentences here, 3 sentences, that are pertinent. 

It says: 


A. It is the policy of the Department of Defense to support civil defense by 


all available means, subject only to the following limitations: 


1. Provided that personnel, equipment, and facilities are present and available 
at the time. 


») 


2. Provided that there is not a higher military priority for employment of 
military resources at the time. 

Of course, those are subject to a good deal of interpretation, but 
then it goes on and explains just what you have developed here, that 
the Department of the Army has a responsibility for civil defense. I 
might add just one word, that in civilian disasters, the cooperation 
has been just excellent, and we have really worked out ways to pitch 
in, and help in floods and fires, and that sort of thing, tornadoes, and 
earthquakes. 

[ hope that we can develop that same complete working relationship 
in case of a war, and we are striving in that direction. 

[ might just toss that into the record. It is very brief, if you 
would care to have it. 

Senator Kerauver. Suppose we let it be printed as part of the 
record at this place. 

(The document referred to follows :) 


FEDERAL Civii DEFENSE ADMINISTRATION 


Washington 25, D. C. 


Apvisory BULLETIN No. 116 


JuLy 7, 1952. 
State civil defense directors and civil defense directors of United States 
cities of over 40,000 population. 


Subject: Methods of securing available Armed Forces assistance for civil defense 
purposes, 


To 
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I. Purpose 


The purpose of this advisory bulletin is to guide the States and aid local ciyjj 
defense directors in their planning for civil defense operations with respect to 
asking for assistance from the Armed Forces, and thereby to avoid uncvordi- 
nated requests and to assure the most effective utilization of such aid as may be 
available. 


II. Pertinent policies of the Department of Defense 

A. It is the policy of the Department of Defense to support civil defense 
by all available means, subject only to the following limitations: 

1. Provided that personnel, equipment, and facilities are present and 
available at the time; 

2. Provided that there is not a higher military priority for employment of 
military resources at the time. 

B. The Department of the Army and its subordinate headquarters and installa- 
tions constitute the coordinating agency for all of the Armed Forces in civil 
defense support. This coordination is exercised mutually with civil defense 
organizations at all levels of authority or command. 

Cc. The selection and designation of military units and the composition thereof 
for emergency support of civil defense by the Armed Forces is a function of 
military command. 


IIT. Requests for military assistance 


A. In concurrence with the Department of Defense, it is the policy of the 
FCDA that requests for military assistance should be made by appropriate 
authorities at appropriate levels. The purpose of this section is to indicate 
what those levels may be in specific instances. 

B. Army, Navy, or Air Force installations which are generally within the 
mutual-aid area of a target city or critical-target city will be considered, in 
general, as being similar to other mutual-aid communities. Arrangements for 
requesting assistance from such installations should be made in advance, by 
the appropriate local civil defense directors, directly with the military com- 
manders thereof, in general conformity with the principles underlying mutual 
aid among civil communities as discussed in FCDA Publication AG-8-1, Prin- 
ciples of Civil Defense Operations: Web Defense, Mutual Aid, Mobile Support. 

C. Cities which, at a time of emergency, will have exhausted their resources 
(including both civil and military mutual aid as described in paragraph B 
hereof) should forward their requests for further assistance of all types to their 
own State civil defense authorities. The latter should employ the resources 
available to them within their respective States, as well as any aid readily 
available under mutual aid arrangements with other States. In the event of 
need which cannot be met by the use of all such resources, the State civil 
defense authority should call on the appropriate FCDA regional office for all 
further assistance. 

D. FCDA regional directors will coordinate the application of support to the 
various States from the supporting resources available, including military aid 
and civil support from other States. 

MILLARD CALDWELL, Administrator. 

Distribution B. 


Mr. Pererson. I wonder if it would be helpful to you, sir, if the 
agency made available to you a complete file of our advisory bulletins 
because they do indicate the dates that we took action on certain 
things, and the dates and the records speak for themselves, of course. 

Senator Kerauver. If you will make them available to Mr. Bras- 
well, and such ones as he thinks should be made a part of the record, 
will be made a part of the record. 

Now, we have had with us—we have been talking about this road 
program before we got into the defense matter—Mr. Schnepfe, who 
is here with us, and I do not want to retain him any more. 

I thought while we were on the matter of roads we might ask Mr. 
Schnepfe about the program, Mr. Schnepfe, you are in the Office 
of Public Roads of the Commerce Department ? 
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Mr. Scunerre. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. What is your position there? 

Mr. Scunerre. Assistant to the fo saaeeate, 

Senator Kerauver. Assistant to Mr. du Pont, who has been the 
Commissioner ? 

Mr. Scunerre. Now Captain Curtiss, C. E. Curtiss. 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. du Pont is away on a leave of absence, 
I believe ? 

Mr. Scunerre. He is Special Assistant to the Secretary in connec- 
tion with this new proposed road program. 

Senator Keravuver. lien many assistants does the Commissioner 
have? 

Mr. Scunerre. Two. 

Senator Kerauver. And you have been designated by the Com- 
missioner to handle civil defense matters? 

Mr. Scunepre. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. When was such a designation made? 

Mr. Scunepre. It was made orally soon after the delegation No. 2 
was issued, which was September 1954. 

Senator Krrauver. September 1954; and what have you done, and 
is there a program of the Bureau of Public Roads for lookimg to the 
evacuation of our cities? 

Mr. Scunepre. Yes, sir. One of the first things we did was to 
attempt to get together on a memorandum of understanding which 
would spell out in greater detail these four points. 

Senator Kerauver. Now, you got together on a memorandum of 
understanding with Mr. Peterson and his group? 

Mr. Scuneprs. It has not been signed, but we are practically in 
agreement. 

Senator Keravuver. This is something you have discussed back 
and forth? 

Mr. Scunepre. Yes, sir. 

Senator Krerauver. When was it you got together ? 

Mr. Scunerre. December 1 I was in Battle Creek and went over in 
with some of the Civil Defense officials. 

Senator Kerauver. You went up there to see them? 

Mr. Scunepre. Yes, sir. 

Senator Keravuver. Just tell us about it. If you want to file the 
memorandum, you may do so; is it a long memorandum ¢ 

Mr. Scunepre. I beg pardon ? 

Senator Keravver. Is it a lengthy memorandum ? 

Mr. Scunerre. No, it is not; and it is just a draft form, you see, 
and I would like to read it to you. It is very brief; read the responsi- 
bilities of the Bureau of Public Roads, as we see it, and as we see the 
responsibilities of the Federal Civil Defense Administration. 

Senator Keravuver. All right, sir. 

Mr. Scunepre. This gives at this point our understanding until we 
get it in final form, and executed as to what our responsibilities are, 
what we are to do. 

Senator Kerauver. Yes, sir; that is what we want. 

Mr. Scunerre. Yes, sir. 
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First, responsibilities of the Federal Civil Defense Administration: 
Responsibilities of the Federal Civil Defense Administration with respect to 
the above four points are— 


1. To provide basic assumptions, criteria, standards, and such pertinent infor- 
mation as FCDA may have developed which may be useful to the Bureau of 
Public Roads in carrying out its assignments, 

2. Provide such cooperation, support, and assistance as may be needed for 
implementing the program to be developed by the Bureau of Public Roads. 

3. To inform States, counties, and cities that they should call upon the Bureau 
of Public Roads for technical advice and counsel concerning the matters specified 
in the four points. 


4. Carry on such educational and precondition programs as may be required 


to assure an acceptable degree of compliance on the part of the public during 
emergencies. 


5. To print and distribute FCDA technical manuals, as well as any supple 
ments or revisions based on material prepared by the Bureau of Public Roads. 

The responsibilities of the Bureau of Public Roads 

Senator Kerauver. Those things you read before were the respon- 
sibilities of the FCDA? 

Mr. Scunepre. The FCDA. 

Senator Kerauver. FCDA. 

Mr. Scunepre. Yes. 

Senator Kerauver. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scunerre. Now, responsibilities of Public Roads: 

The responsibilities of the Bureau of Public Roads with respect to the four 
points referred to in section 2 above are: 

1. To provide technical advice and counsel to States, counties, and cities on the 
designation of routes for emergency civil defense, highway use, and receive from 


the various States copies of road maps showing the designation of such routes as 
they are completed. 


To consolidate regional networks of routes for emergency civil-defense-high- 
way use into a national-interstate network after consultation with representa- 
tives of FCDA and the Department of Defense. 

Now, those items are already underway and in.being due to a pre- 
vious memorandum of understanding that was made between FCDA 
and the Commissioner of the Bureau of Public Roads. We have been 
operating 

Senator Krerauver. Well, those items contemplate the making of 
maps and designation of routes 

Mr. Scunerre. Yes, sir. 

Senator Keravuver (continuing). And things of that sort? 

Mr. Scunepre. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. Very well. 

Mr. Scunepre (reading) : 

To assume leadership in an effort to bring about standardization of signs needed 
for designation of routes for civil defense emergency use. 

In other words, that is a job that we would have to do with the coop- 
eration of various officials, associations. 

To review and, if necessary, revise FCDA Technical Manual TM 13-1, Utiliza- 
tion and Control of Streets and Highways in Defense Emergencies, and FCDA 
Technical Manual TM 13-3, Clearance and Restoration of Streets and Highways 
in Civil Defense Emergencies, to reflect changes which have occurred since the 
manuals were originally prepared by the Bureau of Public Roads for FCDA. 

We have examined those manuals, and we find that they will have 
to be rewritten under the new concept of evacuation as compared to 
containment when we wrote them. 

Senator Keravuver. What are these manuals you are talking about ! 
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Mr. Scunepre. One is a manual entitled “Utilization and Control of 
Streets and Highways in Civil Defense Emergencies.” It is a guide 
for anyone who may have any responsibility im-that field; as to what 
they might do with 1t ; and quite a large number of copies were printed 
by FCDA, and distributed to the various State civil defense directors, 
and on down to those working on the problem. 

The other one, “Clearance and Restoration of Streets and Highways 
in Civil Defense Emergencies,” is to serve as a guide as to what should 
be done following an enemy attack in clearing, the restoration of 
streets and highways. 

In other words, at that time we were thinking in terms of a smaller 
bomb than we have to deal with now, thought in terms of a smaller 
area being devastated in the center of the city, and that one of the first 
orders of business would be to clear certain streets so that rescue, fire 
control, police, and so forth, could get in. 

Now we have got to approach it on a different basis, evacuation 
basis. 

Senator Kerauver. When will this revision of these manuals be 
completed ? 

Mr. Scunepre. I would say we would have them complete in 2 
months’ time. 

Senator Kerauver. Who works on this besides yourself down there ? 

Mr. Scunepre. Up tothe present time I have had—I have just 1 man 
full time, and the services of others that I call on; and we expect by the 
end of the week to have 5 people. 

Our work up to the present time has largely been that of trying to 
determine background, basic assumptions on which to prepare, first 
of all, a manual and a training program so that we will be in position 
to bring our planning engineers from the division offices into the Wash- 
ington office for training and indoctrination in this particular field 
so that we will be in position to furnish advice and assistance to those 
engaged in civil-defense planning, which will be more fully explained 
as we go along. 

To coordinate Federal activities concerning emergency clearance and restora- 
tion of highways, streets, and bridges in damaged areas following enemy attack. 


6. To provide technical guidance to States concerning highway traffic regula- 
tion and supervision problems which may be created during a civil-defense 


emergency. 

This involves the development of methods and procedures for the 
guidance of those responsible for planning and executing evacuation 
of populations of target areas in time of emergency. The cooperation 
of the State highway departments, police, trucking, bus, and transit. 
industries and others will be enlisted in the development of methods 
and procedures for such planning. 

Now, that is the big problem, that is, the evacuation problem; and 
in the development of that, of the various factors that have to be taken 
into consideration, traffic, traffic capacities, behavior of people under 
stress, trying to get out of a city, which is a big factor that will have 
to be applied by judgment rather than by any mathematical formula; 
a study of the escape routes to see what could be done to develop faster 
flow of traffic through them. That would be studied in stages, what. 
could be done with reasonable expenditure, greater expenditure, and 
allout expenditure, and a difference in the rate of evacuation through 
those different schemes; that would all be included in this planning 
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study and, as I said, our engineers would be indoctrinated in this, 
to serve in our division offices on call from State civil-defense direc- 
tors, city civil-defense directors, State highway departments, or any- 
body that might have any responsibility in this. 

We would aim to point out to them not how to handle traffic, but 
the features and factors that have to be given special consideration 
because of this special problem. 

7. To coordinate directly with other Federal agencies concerned the four 
points outlined in section 2 of this memorandum; to request appropriations as 


may be required for carrying out the delegated responsibilities after consultation 
with FCDA. 

That is a responsibility included in delegation No. 2. 

To make certain reports as may be required by FCDA and the Bureau of Public 
Roads will assume the responsibilities and effectuate the program outlined 
above when found that it was necessary for carrying out the assignment to 
become available— 
probably we will have to wait for the funds. We are pulling people 
out of our regular staffs and utilizing them. 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Schnepfe, generally that sounds like a good 
ae of advice and guidance and suggestions and coordination, but 

I do not see anywhere where you are setting forth a program aimed 
at construction, along with the cities and the States. 

Mr. Scunerre. Only from the standpoint of guidance in the plan- 
ning. We have not been asked to prepare such a program as you 
mention. 

Senator Kerauver. Is any part of the Clay Road report one that 
looks toward the evacuation of our cities, that 1s, construction of roads 
for evacuation purposes ? 

Mr. Scunepre. Well, that is mentioned, of course, as one of the 
desirable features of going forward with a big road program. 

Senator Kerauver. These big roads that they visualize seem to miss 
the cities, and they have a terrific problem of getting these people 
from the cities—from the little roads on to these arterial highways. 

Mr. Scunepre. Yes, sir. Another thing that would need to be con- 
sidered, Senator, ‘and that is when we speak of escape routes of evacua- 
tion, we are thinking of taking any possible route that anybody might 
be able to get out on. 

Senator Krravuver. But the testimony is here that you need more 
roads; in some places you need more bridges, and you need wider 
streets, and I realize that is partly a city, partly a State, partly a 
Federal responsibility, too. 

Governor Peterson, just how are we going to get together on this 
thing? 

Mr. Prererson. I think I have a responsibility when I go before the 
appropriate committees to testify with respect to the Toadbuilding 
program to make it perfectly clear what our civil defense needs are, 
and I would like to coordinate a little bit with the Bureau of Public 
Roads across your table, if I may. I think it would be wise if you 
would give consideration both in the Clay proposal that is before Con- 
gress, and in or dinary construction, to the feasibility of including 
shelters of some type, light protective shelters in the roadbuilding 
program. 

Now, I will confess that I do not know exactly how you would do 
that. I just throw that out as a suggestion across the table. 
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Mr. Scunepre. Governor, I do not understand who would be the 
one to provide the shelter. 

Mr. Pererson. Unless the Congress provided a new program in this 
area, the costs of this construction would have to be absorbed by the 
States and the cities unless there should be a Federal program to bring 
about the building of light protective shelter for cover against fallout. 

The matter is before the Congress, and the Congress might modify 
it in that direction, but it appears before the meeting that you had 
with my people at Battle Creek, that that point was not as well dis- 
cussed from our standpoint as it may have been; and I might say, Mr. 
Chairman, without any implied criticism on my part or any discussion 
of the merits of the security or of the classification which was placed 
on fallout data, without passing any judgment on it here in this com- 
ment, I might say that such classification made it extremely difficult 
for us to work in the area of preparation to take effective steps to 
meet the threat of fallout. 

For instance, we simply could not reveal that data to the Bureau 
of Public Roads. It is classified ; you cannot discuss it. 

Senator Krravuver. I can see that would be a very big deterrent to 
proc eeding. 

Mr. Pererson. Yes; and even in our own organization we could 
not discuss the fallout problem or fallout data with people cleared for 
top secret because they did not have Q clearance. Obviously they 
were not, under the law, entitled to this information, so we had a very 
difficult situation in which one man in a shop working side by side 
with another man could have this information while the other fellow 
could not, and it made a trying situation when ~ lost a number of 
stenographers and clerks in our move who had Q clearance; we found 
it difficult. to get people Q cleared quickly enough to have them join 
in our work. 

I am simply pointing out—I am not criticizing the classification in 
this case, I do not think that is my prerogative, and I have no criti- 
cism of it at any rate, but I am pointing out it did make our work 
extremely difficult, and I think that the record should show that as a 
matter of fairness to everyone concerned. 

Senator Keravver. Well, I am sure that is true. 

How many Q cleared people do you have in the Federal Civil 
Defense? 

Mr. Prererson. We will have to supply it for the record. We have 
a large number. Mr. Spear says about a hundred before the move 
and, of course, we lost a considerable number of those people. 

Senator Kerauver. Are you people in Federal Public Roads Q 
cleared; does Q clearance get down to you? 

Mr. Scunepre. I have it and one other. 

Senator Kerauver. You and one other. 

Mr. Scunerre. I have had it since the eiepersal program. 

Senator Kerauver. You have had it since when? 

Mr. Scunerre. The dispersal program, the project of dispersing 
Federal projects, office buildings in the Washington area. 

Senator Kerauver. How long was that? 

Mr. Scunepre. About 5 or 6 years ago. 

Senator Kerauver. So there is no reason why they could not talk. 
about these matters with you. 

Mr. Scunerre. None at all; that is top clearance. 
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Senator Kerauver. Well, the shortcoming, as I see it here, is that 
this program is going to be enacted by Congress pretty soon, either 
the Clay report or the Gore bill or some combination of the two. 

In talking with some of my colleagues in the Senate, the question 
of Federal, State, and local participation in roads and streets to get 
people out of the cities is not, as such, a part of that program—that 
is, there is no particular construction designed specifically for that 
purpose. 

Manifestly, the general road program will help. But do you not 
think, sir, that this is something that ought to be discussed and worked 
out very quickly in order to get it before the appropriate committees 
at this session of Congress—that is, whether you are going to present 
a program or it is an all-comprehensive highway program—and now 
would seem to be the time to get at these matters and take them into 
consideration. 

Mr. Scuneprre. It would seem entirely appropriate, I would think, 

Senator Kerauver. Have you testified, or who has testified, on 


behalf of the Public Roads Administration before the Senate 
committee ? 


Mr. Scunerre. Mr. Curtiss and Mr. du Pont. 

Senator Keravver. Do you know if they are coming back with any 
supplemental testimony ¢ 

Mr. Scunepre. Let me ask Mr. Allen. Mr. Allen is one of the 
Deputy Commissioners of the Bureau of Public Roads. 

Mr. Auuen. I believe the Secretary of Commerce has as yet to 
testify. 

Senator Kerauver. May I ask your name, sir? 

Mr. Aten. J. C. Allen. 

Senator Kerauver. What are you? 

Mr. Auten. Acting Deputy Commissioner, Finance and Manage- 
ment of Public Roads. 

Senator Krerauver. Of the Public Roads. 

Well, our concern here is to get some consideration of this very 
important part before the Congress at this time. Mr. Allen, what 
would be your suggestion about it? 

Mr. Auten. Mr. Chairman, Mr. du Pont, in his position as special 
consultant to the Secretary of Commerce, was asked to testify on 
the Gore bill, and Mr. Curtiss, Commissioner of the Bureau of Public 
Roads, testified on the same date. 

Since that time the Administration bill has been introduced in the 
Congress, and it is my understanding that the Administration, and 
probably the Secretary of Commerce, will be asked to testify on that 
bill. 

Senator Kerauver. Well, they have testified; Mr. Curtiss and Mr. 
du Pont and others have testified, but I do not understand that any 
of their testimony dealt with this civil-defense problem, as such. 

Mr. Au.en. Their testimony, sir, was only in connection with the 
Gore bill, which was the additional authorization of Federal aid and 
related programs for 5 more years. 

The Presidential proposal deals principally with additional funds 
in a greatly expanded program for the interstate highway system. 
This system is limited by law to 40,000 miles, and connects all the 
principal cities. I think it connects 42 of the State capitals, and a 
large percentage of the cities of over 50,000. 
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Senator Kreravuver. Then to include a program of that kind there 
would have to be another title? : 

Mr. Auten. To the road bill, whichever one is to be adopted, and 
another method of financing, and a distribution of the burden be- 
tween the States and cities and the Federal Government worked out. 
There would have to be a special approach made to the problem; yes, 
sIr. 

Senator Kerauver. Do you not think this special approach would 
be discussed and tentatively agreed upon for the purpose of at least 
getting it before the authorizing committee along with the other 
road bill, the pending one? 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes, sir; I think it would be very appropriate. At your 
suggestion we can talk with Mr. du Pont on the matter. 

Senator Kerauver. Governor Peterson, do you think that might 
be a good suggestion ¢ 

Mr. Peterson. I think, Mr. Chairman, that your proposal would 
be extremely helpful and very beneficial to our program. 

I have talked to Secretary Weeks briefly about this matter in the 
past. I think there has been some assumption, maybe on the part of 
everyone, that building good freeway-type roads—I do not know if 
there is a better word than freeway-type roads, the Los Angeles type 
or the Detroit type—would fill the civil-defense need and, obviously, 
they would go a long way towards that. 

However, in civil defense we need roads in contradistinction to the 
one in Los Angeles, which runs from the city hall out 7 or 8 miles; 
we need roads of that type that would run 30 to 50 miles out into the 
country, if at all possible, and that raises many economic questions, 
but these roads are absolutely vital from a civil-defense standpoint. 
Little thought has been given to the possibility of incorporating such 
features in a road development that would offer protective cover 
against the threat of fallout. Of course, that is not strictly a road- 
building matter. Rather it would be an attempt, because of the ter- 
rible threat, to utilize the roadbuilding process to bring about this 
secondary but very useful purpose. 

I certainly hope that the members of the Public Roads Bureau who 
are here today will go from this session and give that some serious 
consideration, too, because we certainly need their help, and need it 
badly in that respect. 

Senator Kerauver. Yes; and you need much wider rights-of-way if 
there is going to be some activity on the edge of the roads. 

Mr. Pererson. Yes. 

Senator Keravver. But I believe though in this delegation to the 
Department of Commerce, that it would be difficult to interpret. that 
delegation as giving them really the obligation and responsibility of 
the road program, of the building part of the program. So maybe 
the delegation is going to have to be added to. 

Mr. Prrerson. I believe we should, and we will, broaden it in the 
explicit terms, and I would feel confident that the President will 
approve it, and it can be sent over, but I do not believe that the Bureau 
should wait on that, because I rather think that this language can be 
interpreted broadly to include this matter, and we are all working in 
the interests of our total national security, so I do not think we would 
need to stand on the inadequacy of the wording. 

Senator Keravuver. Off the record. 
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(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Pererson. Mr. Chairman, may I submit a prepared statement 
of mine to round out my testimony ? 

Senator Kerauver. I think your statement was filed and made a 
part of the record yesterday; was it not? 

Mr. Pererson. If not, may I please offer it for the record, sir? 

Senator Keravuver. It is alre: ady officially a part of the record. 

Suppose we recess until 2: 30 next Tuesday, and, in the meantime, 
if we could have some more definite information about the road 
program and what is going to be recommended and done, we would 
appreciate it. 

Could you come back again next Tuesday; and, Colonel Beers, we 
hope you will meet with us and be back next Tuesday, too. 

The committee will stand in recess until Tuesday at 2: 30. 

(Whereupon, at 4:55 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned, to recon- 
vene at 2:30 p. m., Tuesday, March 8, 1955.) 
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TUESDAY, MARCH 8, 1955 


Untrtep States SENATE, 
Crviz DereNsE SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee (consisting of Senators Kefauver, Symington, 

Jackson, Saltonstall, and Smith of Maine) met, pursuant to adjourn- 
ment, at 3: 15 p.m. in room 212, Senater Office Building. 

Present: Senators Kefauver (chairman), and Saltonstall. 

Also present: Col. Barnet W. Beers, Assistant for Civil Defense, 
Division of Domestic Security, Office, Secretary of Defense; Hugh 
Gallagher, Assistant Administrator for Field Relations, FCDA; and 
Fred Schnepfe, Assistant to the Commissioner, Bureau of Public 
Roads. 

T. Edward Braswell, of the Committee staff. 

Charles Kress and Charles Alldredge, consultants to Senator 
Kefauver. 

Senator Kerauver. The Subcommittee on Civil Defense meets 
again today in order to continue the questioning of Governor Peter- 
son, and also to receive the comments of Francis VY. du Pont, the Com- 
missioner of Public Roads. 

Mr. du Pont is now on special assignment to the Secretary of Com- 
merce, and he still speaks for the Bureau of Public Roads. 

Mr. Fred Schnepfe, who was with us the last time, is also here 
from the Bureau of Public Roads. Mr. du Pont will explain the 
program of the Bureau of Public Roads as it affects civil defense. 

We also have back with us Colonel Beers, of the Department of De- 
fense, who is present to answer any questions regarding the activities 
of the Department of Defense in the civil defense program. 

The Chair is delighted to have a telegram from the Honorable 
Christian A. Herter, Governor of the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts, which is as follows: 

I have made all plans to appear before the Senate Armed Services Civil 
Defense Subcommittee Friday, March 11. Senator Saltonstall is calling me 
today to give me further details. I look forward to seeing you and the other 
members of the committee. 

We will be delighted to have Governor Herter with us, and he will, 
of course, be presented by Senator Saltonstall. 

The chairman has been in touch with other governors of different 
States in our civil defense program, and before the hearings are con- 
cluded, we will have the benefit of ‘the recommendations and the in- 


formation that can be given us by several of the chief executives of 
our States. 
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It is encouraging to find that there is a very substantial interest 
increasing all the time among our governors which bodes well, I think, 
for our civil defense program. 

Senator SarronstaLy. Will the Senator yield there? 

Senator Kerauver. I would be very happy to. 

Senator Sanronstatu. I would say, Mr. Chairman, that I think, 
from my conversations with Governor Herter, it would be extremely 
helpful if Governor Peterson could be present on Friday morning 
also, because I think that some of the Governor’s testimony will be 
in the form of questions and also of requests for more knowledge, 
so to speak, and while I do not want to anticipate anything you may 
say, I did talk with him over the telephone. ‘ 

Mr. Pererson. What time is the meeting scheduled for? 

Senator Krravuver. It is scheduled for 10 o’clock Friday morning. 

Mr. Prrerson. I will make every effort to be present. It is always 
a pleasure to work with Governor Herter. 

Senator Krrauver. Well, we appreciate that, and we hope that 
you can be present. 

Senator SaLTonsTaALL. While you were talking about Governors, 
it occurred to me to ask this question. Have you contacted the secre- 
tary of the governors’ conference, Mr. Frank Bane, so that possibly 
the chairman of the governors’ conference or some members of the 
executive committee might be desirous or could well be asked to 
testify ? 

Senator Kerauver. Yes. Mr. Bane has been contacted, and there 
will be someone to speak for the governors’ conference; and also 
Mr. Rhyne—is it Charles Rhyne, the general counsel for the AsSocia- 
tion of Mayors—is it the American Muncipal Association ? 

Mr. Pererson. And the conference of mayors; I do not know with 
which he is associated. 

Mr. GaLLAcHer. The municipal officers. 

Senator Kreravver. I think that is a good suggestion. 

Senator SauronsTaLu. I know when I was on the governors’ execu- 
tive committee on two occasions, the whole executive committee, or all 
that could, came to Washington and testified on matters of a character 
similar to the questions we are discussing now. They are intimately 
involved with those in all of the States, and my thought would be that 
if the executive committee, the chairman of the conference and the 
executive committee, would be asked to testify or bring such members 
as might be desirous of coming with him, that in that way you could 
get a cross section of the governors, the feeling of the governors of 
the 48 States. 

Senator Keravver. I think that is a very excellent suggestion and 
will be followed; and the same is true of the mayors and other 
officials. 































STATEMENT OF VAL PETERSON, ADMINISTRATOR, FEDERAL CIVIL 
DEFENSE AGENCY, ACCOMPANIED BY RALPH SPEAR, ASSISTANT 
ADMINISTRATOR FOR PLANNING; AND EMIL REUTZEL, SPECIAL 
ASSISTANT TO THE ADMINISTRATOR—Resumed 


Mr. Pererson. Mr. Chairman, I do not know whether we have 
discussed this in the past, but there is a National Civil Defense Ad- 
visory Council, created by law, and members appointed by the Presi- 
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dent, and there are several distinguished gentlemen on there that 
you might like to call. 

" Among the active governors at the moment are Governor Lausche 
of Ohio, and Governor Langlie, Governor Arthur Langlie, of 
Washington. 

And Mr. Gordon Dean, formerly Chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, is now a member of this advisory committee. By the 
way, it meets at Battle Creek next Monday and Tuesday. 

Then there is Gen. Otto Nelson, vice president of the New York 
Life Insurance Co. He is the man who chaired Project East River. 
[ would think that in any investigation of civil defense he should 
be here, because actually he has done more work, I believe, than most 
anvone in the world in this field. Also on the committee are Mrs. 
Katherine Howard of Massachusetts, Mrs. Charles W. Weis, Jr., of 
New York, former Governor Okie Patteson of West Virginia, Mr. 
George Richardson of the A. F. of L., and Mayor Kennelly of 
Chicago, Mayor Cobo of Detroit, and Mayor Rishell of Oakland, 
Calif. 

I do not know that you would call all of them, but any and all of 
them would be knowledgeable in this field. 

Senator Kerauver. And the publisher of the Nashville Tennessean, 
Mr. Silliman Evans. 

Mr. Pererson. He was on it. He is not on it now, but he would be 
a fine person to call. 

Senator Kerauver. I think when the Civil Defense Act was passed, 
Senator Saltonstall and I had a great deal of discussion about the 
advisory committee, and we thought that it would be a very important 
part of an adjunct to the Civil Defense Administration, and I am glad 
to have this report about it; and I will ask Mr. Braswell, through 
the chairman of the advisory committee, to make arrangements or to 
ask them to make arrangements either for someone designated by them 
or a committee from the advisory committee to come and appear before 
us at a proper time, and I hope in their meeting at Battle Creek they 
will consider—you will advise them of the pendency of these hear- 
ings—that we are interested in knowing any legislative recommenda- 
tions they might have for the committee at this time. 

Mr. Pererson. It happens by law that I am the chairman, so I will 
accept that directive from you, Mr, Chairman, and act accordingly. 

Senator Kerauver. Then, if you will make recommendations for 
ascertaining which ones of them might be in position to appear and 
would be most useful, we would appreciate it. 

Mr. Pererson. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. Tomorrow we will have Mayor Joe Clark, the 
mayor of Philadelphia, and Mayor Frank Zeidler, the distinguished 
mayor of Milwaukee here; and I hope we can have a good attendance 
at our meeting tomorrow afternoon, which is 2 o’clock tomorrow 
afternoon. 

At the conclusion of this hearing today, we want you back with us 
at a later time, Governor Peterson, but I hope that we can finish this 
phase of the hearing this afternoon. 

[ am going to pe that the record be printed, and let this be part 1 
of our record, so that it will be available; and then the next hearings © 
will constitute pert 2 of our record. I think we might as well have 
the part up to this time printed. 
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Governor Peterson, before we call Mr. du Pont for a statement, do 
you have any observations that you wish to make or any statements! 

Mr. Pererson. If it would please the chairman, I have 2 or 3 things 
that I would like to submit for the record. The first one is a matter 
that is three pages long, and I should like to read it, if I may, because 
it is a matter that you have raised several times, and I think it may 
offer some information. 

Senator Kerauver. Does that deal with something other than the 
matter of ingress and egress roads ? 

Mr. Pererson. Yes. This deals with delegations which we have 
been discussing. 

Senator Krravver. Suppose we stay with the road matter for the 
time being. 

Mr. Pererson. Fine, sir. 

Senator Keravuver. Since we met last time, at the last meeting, I 
felt that we were making some progres in getting a better understand- 
ing about the problems of roads to get out, to evacuate our cities, and 
to enable people to get out. 

We had with us the last time Mr. Schnepfe, and he is with us today. 
[ have almost as much trouble with “Schnepfe” as I do with “Kefau- 
ver. 

Mr. du Pont is here today. Mr. du Pont and Mr. Schnepfe, come 
around to the table. 

I want to say that I feel that we have been very fortunate in having 
Mr. Francis du Pont as the Administrator of our Federal Roads Ad- 
ministration. It has been my pleasure to be in contact with Mr. du 
Pont over a number of matters, and he has great knowledge of our 
road problems. He has had much experience in the State of Dela- 
ware, where he was chairman of the roads commission for many, many 
years. 

Mr. du Pont, will you tell us, sir, in your present highway program 
and in the recommendations that you are considering, and that are 
now being considered, in both the Clay bill and the bill submitted by 
Senator Gore, both bills which are before the Public Works Commit- 
tee, just what you, in conjunction with the Civil Defense Adminis- 
tration, under the delegations made by the Federal Civil Defense 
Authority or Administration to the Department of Commerce, have 
been doing in connection with the general matter of adequate high- 
ways and ‘roads for civil-defense purposes and, particularly, in view 
of the present program of civil defense for the evacuation of our cities. 


STATEMENT OF FRANCIS V. DU PONT, FORMERLY COMMISSIONER, 
BUREAU OF PUBLIC ROADS, NOW SPECIAL CONSULTANT TO THE 
SECRETARY OF COMMERCE 


Mr. pu Pont. Senator Kefauver, gentlemen, under the present 
Highway Act and previous acts, there are no special highways being 
constructed for civil defense other than by coincidence; in other 
words, the highways that serve our economy, our communities, natu- 

rally, would serve as evacuation facilities; but there are no highways, 
to my knowledge, that have been built purely because of the civil- 
defense aspects. 

Don’t you think that is a correct statement, Governor ? 

Mr. Peterson. Yes, that is correct. 
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Mr. pu Pont. In other words, up to this time, it has not been a 
factor in the design or location of a facility. 

Senator SatronsraLu. Are you through, Mr. du Pont, or are you 

roing to expand on that idea? 

Mr. vv Ponr. Well, I am going to state what might be possible 
under the two bills. 

Senator Sauronstaty. Then I will stop there. Go ahead. 

Senator Kerauver. Perhaps your question is pertinent to his state- 
ment. 

Senator SauronsTaLL. My question was going to be, and it is. I 
talked with the commissioner of public works in Massachusetts, who 
is our roadbuilder in the State, and he confirms what you have just 
said. In fact, he adds, goes a little beyond it, and says that it may 
make for additional bottlenecks, you might say, because these inter- 
state highways and the plans do not take into account people in masses 
coming out of cities; rather they are trying to circumvent cities and 
keep the highways from going into cities. 

Now. that is the impression that I got from him, and it seemed 
to me that in listening here, that it might become very pertinent to this 
problem in connection with these bills, to have these egress roads, to 
eu a proper system of egress roads, from the cities rather than 
circumventing the cities, and so on; and then making your interstate 
highw ays. 

Mr. pu Ponr. There is not any question that that may be true in 
certain communities. For example, the problem in Boston or Chi- 
cago is entirely different from Los Angeles. That is reflected in your 
transportation system, for example. 

You could not build a subway or tram line in Los Angeles and have 
it profitable ; whereas, in Chicago or Boston or New Y ork it is fe: sible ; 
topography, a lot of things affect the layout. 

In Boston, for example, they are making a belt route and, as you 
know, they are creating parking lots outside of the city. 

Senator Keravver. Mr. du Pont, will you speak just a little bit 
louder. We have some interested people who want to hear you. 

Mr. pu Ponr. I would be very glad to. 

In Boston, as you know, they are concentrating on belt routes, and 
having the people come into within a few miles of the city, get out 
of a motor vehicle and then go into town, on either the railroads or 
by bus, and to that extent belt routes do not assist in the evacuation 
of the central part of the city. 

I think it is well to just give a brief comparison of what we are 
now able to do in metropolitan areas as compared to what we may be 
able to do in the event that S. 1160 is enacted. 

Senator Keravuver. S. 1160 is what? 

Mr. pu Pon. S. 1160 is the administration bill; S. 1048 is Senator 
Gore’s bill. 

Currently—and I will just refer to funds available for urban areas— 
there are provided under the 1954 act $175 million, which is matched 
50-50 by the States. 

This money is apportioned on a population basis. 

Our’ roblem naturally is where the people are, not in the less densely 
popula . ed communities. So, under the present law we do have a 
certain dilution. 
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Now, under Senator Gore’s bill the funds for urban construction 
are increased by $100 million, namely, from $175 million to $275 
million. 

The same distribution of the funds still prevails under S. 1048, 
Senator Gore’s bill. So we have some step up, to be sure, $100 million. 
However, $175 million is not very substantial when you spread it 
over the 48 States or the metropolitan areas in the 48 States. 

In S. 1160, which is the administration bill, so-called, and which is 
the implementation of the recommendations which were prepared by 
General Clay’s committee, the funds for urban highways have been 
reduced $75 million, which are distributed in accordance with exist- 
ing formulas. 

However, $175 million is not very substantial when you spread it 
earmarked for any State or any particular area other than by needs; 
base don the needs as reported by the 48 States. 

Now, the amounts that are eligible under S. 1160 are the continua- 
tion of the regular grants, but the urban money is reduced to $75 mil- 
lion, a reduction of $100 million, as contrasted to an increase of $100 
million in Senator Gore’s bill. 

There is provided, however, $4 billion for urban development in 
S. 1160, and in addition to that, $11 billion in the urban section of 
the interstate system, a total of $15 billion. 

I do not think it is necessary for me to emphasize the difference in 
the amount, but the important thing that goes with it is the ability to 
spend those funds where the congestion occurs rather than on a pre- 
meditated existing formula. 

What is the interstate system, where would it go, where would 
these developments be ? 

Here, gentlemen, is a map of the interstate system, which system 
was developed at the direction of Congress, I believe, in 1944, under 
which the Defense Department, in cooperation with the Bureau of 
Public Roads and the 48 States, picked out what they considered to 
be the strategic network of highways, primarily from the defense 
point of view at that time. 

Now, it is a significant fact that the defense needs are synonymous 
with the daily economic needs, with few exception; namely, these 
might have an airfield or a particular plant off the system, but barring 
those few exceptions, the needs for defense are precisely the same as 
the needs for our economy. No matter what may occur, the manu- 
facturing facilities will not be moved because of a war. You still 
have to depend upon Detroit, let us say, for certain implements of war. 

Senator SauronstaLL. Mr. Chairman, will you permit questions ? 

Senator Kerauver. Senator Saltonstall. 

Senator SatTonstTaLL. Well, what you are saying now is primarily 
for the Public Works Committee. 

Mr. pu Pont. That is right. 

Senator SarTonsTaLL. It seems to me—at least I, as one member of 
this committee—am intensely interested, in view of the testimony of 
Governor Peterson, and in view of what we read about the need of 
evacuating cities and towns, that there are no provisions in either of 
these bills that would give particular consideration in any of these 
communities in the use of this money for what might be called making 
evacuation more possible, would it ? 
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Mr. pu Pont. Yes, sir; and I will come to that in just a moment. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. I beg your pardon. 

Mr. pu Pont. Now, the interstate system consists of 37,600 miles. 
Coingress provided for 40,000 miles eventually. There are in reserve, 
therefore, 2,400 miles which are available for extension to this system 
in urban areas that have not as yet been assigned, and for which we 
have now sent out requests to the 48 States to suggest what would be 
needed in Boston of Worcester, or whatever it may be for the extension 
of these systems, for this system, in those areas, and there are available 
2,400 miles. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Yes, but you say of this system. Does that 
mean, when you extend that system, does that mean egress roads, we 
will say, from a crowded community ? 

Mr. pu Pont. That will mean the best possible planning of a com- 
bination of axial roads plus belt lines, and so forth, to collect that 
population onto this system. 

Senator SauTonsTaLL. Well, then, should not some language be used 
to emphasize that fact? 

Mr. pu Pont. It is all provided in the statute for the extension of 
this system. 

Senator SatronsTaLL. Yes; but not in the words of, we will say, 
evacuation. 

Mr. pu Pont. No, sir. 

Senator SaLronstTaLL. Or civilian defense. 

Mr. pu Pont. No, sir; that is correct. 

Now, to the extent that your economic needs were at variance with 
your evacuation needs, there is a gap. 

Senator SauronsTauL. Well, that is what I was coming to. I mean, 
that is what I had in mind. 

Mr. pu Pont. And that, of course, will vary with each community. 

Senator SauTonsTaLL, When you take this up before the Public 
Works Committee or possibly the chairman of the committee, by vote 
of this subeommittee, was authorized to appear there to present this 
point of view, would it not be extremely helpful to this problem that 
we are considering in this committee, to have that testimony presented 
either by the chairman of this committee, by yourself or by Governor 
Peterson emphatically as a part of the Public Works hearing on these 
two bills? 

Mr. pu Pont. I would like to explain this point before answering 
the question. The initiation of any of these projects is at the State 
level. Therefore, if you have good relationships between Boston, let 
us say, or Worcester or whatever city it may be, and your State 
highway department in that State, they would present the plan, for 
example, 

Senator SautonsTaLL. But we are getting 

Mr. pu Pont. Now, it might amplify or make more possible this 
consideration. 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. du Pont, if I may interpolate here, from a 
civil defense viewpoint, what we are anxious to get done is that you 
and Mr. Peterson get the States to confer with the cities, and either 
take up this 2,400 miles which is left over, which I do not think is 
enough, or in some manner have their needed program for civil defense 
made a part of their road program, and we felt that, and talked the 
other day about the necessity, probably, of appearing before the Public 
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Works Committee and presenting this as it might take some change 
in the law to enable them to place emphasis, and delegate a part of it 
to civil defense; and in that connection, Governor Peterson, Senator 
Gore has told me and written me that he did want you to appear, 
and he was going to call you. 

Mr. pv Ponr. I think that would be highly desirable, and from an 
entirely different point of view. Some cities drag their feet tremen- 
dously, some are aggressive, and the State highway department coop- 
erates with the aggressive ones, and they get very good access streets 
or rather connections to the highways. 

Where the city and State do not cooperate, you just cannot get any 
action. 

Now, in such cases we might be able on this factor to—I do not like 
to use the word “enforce,” but certainly to accelerate the cooperation 
on the part of the States with the cities. 

Senator SauronstaLu. Well, Mr. du Pont, there is another point of 
view, if you want to call it that: The problem i is, what is the relation- 
ship of the Federal Government to the States and local governments 
on the problem of civil defense. 

Now, as was brought out here the other day very ably by Senator 
Jackson, there is this problem of evacuation and highways. From 
the point of view of protecting, if you want to call it that, the Federal 
Government, making sure it does its share, it seems to me it is funda- 
mental to see to it that in any Federal act your Bureau, your Bureau of 
Public Roads in the Commerce Department, sees to it that the language 
is in these bills so that the Federal Government can do its part, even 
with, we will say, a State or locality that drags its feet. 

Mr. pu Pont. As far as its part in providing funds, it is practically 
a hundred percent Federal money. It is about 98 percent, actually, so 
certainly it is doing its part. 

It is merely to get the cities to cooperate with the respective States, 
that is the real problem. 

Senator Satronsraty. I just want to add one word. He says do its 
part financially, and so on; that is all right. But it is the question of 
mentally—it is a question of the responsibility, where is the Federal 
responsibility to its citizens with relation to civilian defense. 

I have always felt that it was local and State, and the Federal Gov- 
ernment should cooperate. But where there is not, in the opinion of 
the Federal Government, enough cooperation, there ought to be an 
opportunity for some initiative. 

Mr. pv Pont. And we do not now have that, that is correct. 

Senator SavronsTatu. I do not think you do. 

Mr. pu Pont. No, sir; wedo not. 

Senator Kerauver. In other words, we would, in speaking for 
myself anyway, like to have something in this road law, whatever the 
law is going to be which is passed, the bill which is going to be passed, 
some way so that the civil defense needs could be called to the attention 
of the strategic cities, and there would be in the law a plan which you 
could work out with them for getting, having brought into this pro- 
gram, sufficient ingress and egress roads for civil-defense purposes. 

I know it is a matter of getting education, educating the people to 
the need, but I think a lot of initiative—I think the Federal Govern- 
ment must take considerable initiative in trying to help them work 
out their plans, and showing them the need for it. 
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Mr. pu Pont. At this time there is nothing on that score. 

Senator Keravuver. I doubt if these 2,400 miles which are left over 
are going to be sufficient. You have 92 target areas, and this would 
allow about 30 miles for each of the areas, which would look to me like 
an insufficient program. 

Mr. pu Pont. It may or it may not be. It depends upon the final 
allocation of this system. 

This map, as originally drawn, was merely the existing most-traveled 
routes between towns A and B. 

If this system be built, there will be, of necessity, many relocations. 

One State alone has reduced its mileage by 80 miles. I would not 
multiply it by 48 and say that we would have that much left over, but 
| State alone has reduced its mileage by 80. 

Senator Kerauver. Might not a practical approach be that you 
have got 2,400 miles left over now, and you have others to have a 
part in this new road law, that this overage could be designated for 
assistance to the cities through the States for the purpose of building 
evacuation-type highways, and maybe have in mind in these high- 
ways that there should be some room for shelters along the side? 

Mr. pu Pont. Senator, I do not like to consider this a political 
matter, but there are some Senators who think the extension should 
go to the capitals of six States. Those capitals do not now happen 
to be on the system. 

Senator Satronstauth. Do not what? 

Mr. pv Pont. There are six capitals in the United States which are 
not touched by this system, and each one of those States’ Senators are 
very anxious to have the system extended to include the capital of 
their State. 

Senator Keravver. We want you and Mr. Peterson to be persuasive 
before this Public Works Committee. 

You wanted to make an observation, Governor ? 

Mr. Prererson. I just wanted to make one observation. First, the 
Bureau and Civil Defense are working in this area. We need to 
do more work and get closer together. 

Sut it seems to me, Mr. du Pont, that the Federal Government in 
this area, through the Public Roads Bureau, has a responsibility to 
do what the two Senators, I think, have stated very ably; exercise 
initiative, and lead the States and cities into this new concept that 
is forced upon us by the development of nuclear weapons. In other 
words, we simply must utilize all the resources of this country in 
every field of endeavor as far as we possibly can. I am aware of 
the economics of the situation, but as far as we can, we must use 
everything in Government to prepare for that unfortunate day when 
we might get an atomic attack. 

Mr. pu Pont. I fully agree with you, sir, but I would not limit 
it to the cities because you may get some lack of cooperation or 
dragging one’s feet in a given State on the main system itself, so 
why not have it all-inclusive. 

If a State is reluctant to go along, after a reasonable period, then 
should not the Federal Government have such power as might be 
necessary to prod the State or actually go ahead and do the job?. 

This was considered in the drafting of the bill. It was not included 
at this time for the simple reason that it was felt there was ample 
work to be done, as far as the highway system was concerned, for a 
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matter of 2 or 3 years, and then if it developed, it would be ample 
time to consider having the necessary authority to accelerate the 
program. 

Senator Kerauver. Of course, Mr. du Pont, civil defense, in most 
cases, I mean your program here in most cases, would be greatly 
helpful, and in some cases it would answer the need fully, perhaps. 
But Mr. Peterson has pointed out that you have some cities, one 
adjacent to the other, where just big highways going out of one 
city lead into another city, which would not be sufficient to cope with 
the fall-out problem we have here, and that should also be taken 
into consideration by you in making your arrangements with the 
States, in my opinion. 

Mr. pu Pont. Well, those possibilities have not been considered 
from an engineering standpoint in designing or laying out the high- 
ways to date. 

Senator Keravuver. Do you not, sir, need a larger—would it not 
be well for you to have a larger—designation of authority than that 
which is given the Secretary of Commerce up to date by Governor 
Peterson ? 

Mr. pu Pont. If it is the judgment of the members of this body that 
that authority is necessary from a civilian defense point of view, I 
would, of course, agree with you. 

Insofar as the highway problem today is concerned, it is not neces- 
sary. It may be necessary in 2 or 3 years. 

Senator Krerauver. Those are matters that you and Governor Pe- 
terson are discussing. I can only speak for myself, and I have not 
had a chance to talk with Senator Saltonstall about it, but largely in 
the delegation it relates to matters of planning, that is, the delegation 
by Civil Defense to Commerce in its study and whatnot, and I would 
like to see that strengthened to include a program for construction; 
in other words, something so that you would be authorized to go be- 
fore the subcommittee of the Public Works Committee, that you have 
this responsibility for the Office of Civilian Defense. 

Mr. pu Pont. There is nothing in the law at this time that would 
permit us to do that. 

Senator Krravuver. Do you wish to express yourself on that, Sena- 
tor Saltonstall ? 

Senator Sauronsratu. I would just say, Mr. Chairman, I think you 
have expressed it. 

I would say that while the highway program has got to be left 
largely to the initiative of the States, that where civilian defense is 
concerned, and where these 92 areas are concerned, which are the so- 
called target areas, it seems to me, there should be something in the 
law which would compel a study of the civilian defense cosblen and 
a construction, if possible, or if deemed wise, of that end of the 
highway system first, so to speak, because there is where your prob- 
lem of saving lives will occur within the next 5 or 6 years, so far as 
we knew, at least as we listen to Governor Peterson and as we did the 
other day. 

Mr. Pererson. If I may be permitted, Mr. Chairman, to make a 
comment : I think Mr. du Pont would agree to such thoughts as I have 
given to this problem. I believe in the vast majority of cases any real 
good expressway type of highway that you build in an urban area 
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immediately lends itself to civil-defense uses. But I believe Senator 
Saltonstall is right, we should have some authority above and beyond 
that in some instances where we might need special construction. Then, 
and I do not know the answer to this, to what extent could we build 
shelters into the road system, as you build the roads? 

Now, I know we cannot settle this here, but there is one thing that 
has occurred to us. Some communities are giving thought to requir- 
ing people who come into town to work all day to park their cars at 
the edges of the city maybe 7, 8, 10 miles out or 12. It might be in the 
interests of the Nation from a security standpoint if we could build 
peripheral garages; those garages immediately would become valu- 
able as shelters for people who had been taken out of the area that will 
be totally destroyed by blast and fire. 

Now we have been searching in our agency for some combination 
of that kind, but we need a lot of help in this field. Something of that 
kind which might be extremely valuable. 

[ know in Washington here one day they were experimenting for 
a few days with the idea of people leaving their cars out at a certain 
point, and then taking the buses in. 

It may be that will become necessary in the congested cities where 
we now live. I do not suggest that as the ultimate solution; I just 
suggest it as a line of thinking that would be very helpful to us. 
This is the sort of thing in which the Public Roads Bureau might 
help civil defense at the national level and, of course, also at the 
State and city level. At the national level we have the responsibility, 
and I am sure you would agree, of exercising considerable vision in 
these fields. Something that may at the moment appear visionary 
to some people might prove to be very necessary if the attack comes. 

I am sorry to take so much time, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. pu Pont. At the present time, we are not permitted to acquire 
real estate for anything other than the right-of-way, and that is 
limited to actual needs. We are not allowed to provide parking areas, 
for example. 

Senator SartonsTaLu. And you have not really considered in mak- 
ing these plans, in testifying on these bills, the civilian-defense 
problem ? 

Mr. pv Pont. No, sir. 

Senator Satronstatt. And the Committee on Public Works has 
not considered it up to the present time ? 

Mr. pu Pont. Not so far as I know. 

Senator Krrauver. I know they have not considered it. 

Well, would you, Mr. du Pont, at least as to two members of the 
committee, consider the plans and programs of the highway legisla- 
tion, and appear before the Public Works Committee of your own 
volition or at our suggestion, and give such recommendations that, 
after you and Governor Peterson have talked it over, seem to be in 
the interest also of civil defense. 

Mr. pu Pont. There is a question I would like to ask, sir. When 
you start to divert highway funds or the expenditure of funds that 
are predicated on highway users, taxes for defense shelters, and so 
forth, do you think that is the responsibility of the Bureau? 

Senator Kerauver. Well, frankly, I would think that you would 
probably want to, in your testimony, stay away from defense shelters, 
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as such. I think probably larger rights-of-way, looking toward the 
future, might be germane to what you would present. I do think 
that presents a question. 

Senator Sauronsrau. I would put it, Mr. Chairman, most respect- 
fully, and I would say, that is none of your business. Your business 
is to build highways, and your business, as a Highway Commissioner, 
is to get egresses from cities connected with these highways. 

Now, whether or not shelters or not should be built on them, it 
seems to me—I go even further than the chairman—is not in your 
field; that is another problem. 

Mr. pu Pont. That would be my belief. 

Senator Krravuver. That is something that must originate with the 
Office of Civil Defense. 

Mr. Prrerson. May I just ask this question, Senator Saltonstall: 
You would not rule out thinking? Because sometimes in thinking 
about these things which need to be done, it might become in some 
way practical to incorporate those ideas without making the highway 
building uneconomic. 

Senator SatTonsra.L. I would not rule out thinking, but I would 
say that we do not want to get the gasoline tax, the building of high- 
ways complic ated with outside matters. 

Mr. Pererson. Surely. 

Senator Keravver. I think at this point in the record it would be 
proper to include and have printed the paragraph on page 5 of the 
national highway program, having to do with civil defense, which 
only mentions it in one paragraph, and it is not really a part of this 
highway program, but what is said in this report should be printed. 

(The document above referred to is as follows :) 


CIVIL DEFENSE ASPECTS 


From the standpoint of civil defense, the capacity of the interstate highways 
to transport urban populations in an emergency is of utmost importance. * Large- 
scale evacuation of cities would be needed in the event of A-bomb or H-bomb 
attack. The Federal Civil Defense Administrator has said the withdrawal task 
is the biggest problem ever faced in the world. It has been determined as : 
matter of Federal policy that at least 70 million people would have to be 
evacuated from target areas in case of threatened or actual enemy attack. No 
urban area in the country today has highway facilities equal to this task. The 
rapid improvement of the complete 40,000-mile interstate system, including the 
necessary urban connections thereto, is therefore vital as a civil-defense measure. 
Responsibility for selecting the highway facilities needed for this defensive 
action has been delegated by Executive order to the Bureau of Public Roads. 

Senator Kerauver. Now, Mr. du Pont 

Mr. pu Pont. Could I say one thing more? In the bill, 1160, the 
laying out of these highways, and so forth, is under the direction of 
the Secretary of Commerce in consultation with the Department of 
Defense and Civilian Defense; that is actually in the law. 

Senator Krravver. You mean that is a proposal in the bill? 

Mr. pv Pont. That is actually in the bill; yes, sir. 

Senator Keravuver. Well, I hope that in whatever bill is passed, even 
that can be substantially strengthened. 

Mr. pu Pont. We have considered it as important, but we have not 
actually gone, we could not go any further. 

Senator Keravver. One other point, Mr. Kress, my good consultant 
here, has called to my attention, that if you wait until you see what 
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the claims of the States are with reference to how much of this total 
mileage they are going to claim, you say that as of now you have 2,400 
miles left over, you may have more, you may have less. but if you 
wait until the claims are all in to see how much may be assigned for 
purely evacuation purposes, or civil-defense purposes, that might take 
a great deal of time. 

Mr. pu Pont. I do not think so. 

Senator Kerauver. Perhaps many months or years. 

Mr. pu Pont. Oh, no, sir; I would not think so at all. 

Senator Kerauver. Sir? 

Mr. pu Pont. They are doing it right now as to how much they need. 

Senator Kerauver. It would seem to me it might be advisable to at 
ieast have a minimum, arbitrary amount that you were going to set 
aside that can fit into this civil defense program. That is something 
i you to think about and present. 

Is there anything else now about our highways? If not, well, Mr. 
du Pont, we appreciate your coming, and I feel that this ‘discussion 
might be useful in connection with the most om eae road matters. 
it was very cogently presented by Senator Jackson the other day, 
and I would like to refer to this again, as Senator Saltonstall has, 
that in the opinion of all of us, what you are going to do when you 
vet out in the country or out in the city, whether homes or barns or 
shelters and what not would be used, is all fairly academic unless we 
have methods of getting our people out to those places, and that is a 
matter in which you and Mr. Peterson will have to take the responsi- 
bility and the initiative. 

Thank you very much. Is there anything else you want to add, 
Mr. du Pont? 

Mr. pu Pont. I do not believe I have a thing. I hope I have been 
helpful, and if I can be of service, please call me. 

Senator Krerauver. Mr. Schnepfe? 
Mr. Scunepre. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. Do you have anything you want to offer? 

Mr. Scunepre. No, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. We would like to have this map printed in the 
record, if it is possible to do so. Can you spare it? 

Mr. pu Ponv. Yes, sir; I can supply as many as you wish. 

Senator Keravuver. Mr. Braswell will see that it is put in the record. 

(The document above referred to is as follows :) 
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Senator Keravuver. All right now; is there anything else about 
highways that we want to talk about? 

Mr. du Pont, just one question here before you leave; these are 
designated as military oe from the Federal viewpoint, but you 
say they actually generally meet civilian matters, too. 

‘Now, in the event of an attack on a city, might not the highways 
already be used for military purposes so as to leave no room for civil- 
defense evacuation ¢ 

Mr. pu Pont. They are not referred to as military highways. They 
constitute a strategic network for the logistic problems of the military. 

Some of those men who are here from the Army, I am sure, could 
tell you better of the congestion that could occur 

Senator Keravuver. Well, that is something that I hope you will 
confer with with the Defense Department. 

Mr. pu Pont. General Yount, who is the head of defense transpor- 
tation, confers with us quite frequently, but, as I say, it is primarily 
from a logistic point of view rather than one of invasion or evacuation. 

Senator Kerauver. Colonel Beers, do you want to express your 
opinion about that? 

Colonel Brrrs. At this time, only on this one point: the concept of 
military highway could easily be construed as exclusively for the use 
of the military, and it is easy to see that is not true in a public high- 
way. 

The military movements would occupy percentagewise a very small 
proportion, percentage of the highways just at given times for mili- 
{ary movements, and “strategic” is a better term than “military.” It 
is a better implication. 

Senator Kerauver. Yes, we understand that they are not used fully 
for military, but that they are necessary for military operations. 

Colonel Brrrs. Yes, sir. 

Senator Keravuver. But that is a question that these highways, either 
by military or by normal civilian transportation, that are pretty fully 
occupied already, many of them, they are awfully busy highways to 
start with; so that if you overburden them further with evacuation of 
a city, you might run into real trouble, and that is a matter that ought 
to be worked on, and I think presented to the Bureau of Public Roads. 

Mr. pu Pont. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Kerauver. Thank you very much. 

Governor Peterson, you had a statement, but before getting to that 
statement, there are 2 or 3 matters that have been in my mind, and I 
would like for us to discuss very briefly. 

We want to conclude as soon as we can this afternoon, and we may 
have some questions to write out and ask you to answer for the record. 

There is, first, the problem of detection, which is of tremendous im- 
portance, and that may be classified largely. Evacuation is no good 
unless you have warning. Is that problem being sufficiently taken care 
of? What can you tell us about it? 

Mr. Prrerson. Well, to the best of my knowledge, our Government 
is presently doing everything it can to expedite the completion of the 
detection systems which we are constructing in depth, that is, three 
layers. 

Senator Kerauver. Is that called—— 

Mr. Prrerson. The first line is Pinetree line, first, in terms of bein 
closest to the United States. The second is McGill; and the thir« 
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is the distant early warning line which will be composed of picket 
ships at sea carrying radar, aircraft flying off the flanks carrying 
radar, plus radar installations in the northern parts of Canada and 
Iceland, down to the Azores; and other listening devices. 

Senator Keravver. I know that this is a matter that the Air Force 
has responsibility over, and I know that most of it is highly classified, 

Mr. Pererson. Yes. 

Senator Krrauver. We do not want to ask you anything that is 
not 

Mr. Prrerson. I would not answer anything, of course, that requires 
classified information. 

To the best of my knowledge, everything possible is being done to 
expedite it. I think Senator Saltonstall is Ricouhy familiar with 
it, but it would be a question that could be more appropriately directed 
to the Secretary of Defense or the Secretary of the Air Force. 

I found early in my service in this capacity that the military needs 
the warning time as b: adly as does civil defense, and to the same ‘degree, 
and ace ordingly has exactly the same interest that we do in expediting 
it. So I think it is going forward just as rapidly as America can 
push it. 

Senator Keravuver. Well, now, are you set up to have close liaison 
with your plans that come immediately under your jurisdiction with 
the Air Force and with the Defense Department? 

Mr. Pererson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Keravuver. In this matter? 

Mr. Pererson. Yes, sir; I have a liaison man in General Chidlaw’s 
headquarters at Colorado Springs and others at each of the Air Force 
control divisions. 

However, at the present time, my deficiency is this: I just have 1 
man on an 8-hour basis. In this present budget which has already 
been heard before the House Appropriations Committee, I have asked 
for enough money to put people there on a 24-hour basis. 

Our communication system is in; we are expanding our personnel ; 
our relationships with the Air Force are extremely good, and we work 
very closely together. 

I might add this, if I may: Civil defense started preaching and 
pushing for evacuation long before evacuation was possible, because 
of the lack of this detection system and warning time to which the 
chairman alludes. We did this with the hope that our cities would 
use this time to make their evacuation studies and test their plans so 
that the day we have the warning time, America can use it. It would 
seem very shortsighted to wait until the system is completed and then 
start doing the planning i in this very intricate field. 

Senator Krravver. You are making your needs known to the Air 
Force and to the Military Establishment? 

Mr. Prrerson. Yes, sir; and also, Mr. Chairman, to the Security 
Council and, accordingly, to the President, who sits as chairman. 

We appear before them occasionally to discuss these matters. Evac- 
uation is the approved policy of the Security Council. 

Senator Krravver. You are not a member of the Security Council! 

Mr. Pererson. No; I am a Presidential invitee. Whenever mat- 
ters involving continental defense or civil defense come up, then I am 
invited for those discussions. I do not attend the meetings for those 
discussions that are not within my purview. 
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Senator Kerauver. Senator Saltonstall, do you wish to ask any 
questions or make any observations about our detection system ? 

Senator SauronsTaLL. No, except for this, Mr. Chairman: The 
Armed Services Committee has heard the Air Force Secretary some- 
what in generalized language this year, and I believe that the Air 
Force has been proceeding on this problem just as rapidly as it can 
practically do so, and with the cooperation of Canada. 

Mr. Pererson. Yes. 

Senator Kerrauver. This involves also the detection of guided 
missles ¢ 

Mr. Pererson. That is a thing that is some distance off. I am not 
prepared to answer that question at the moment, Mr. Chairman. If 
the committee decides later to pursue it, I would try to get better in- 
formed in that direction and maybe it would be more appropriate to 
call the Secretary of the Air Force. 

Senator Keravuver. It is a problem that I think we are interested in. 

Mr. Pererson. It is a problem, I hope, that never comes. I would 
like to say, Mr. Chairman, that in this area I hope the committee will 
do everything it can to be absolutely certain we are moving just as 
fast as is humanly possible in this field. I think we are. 

Senator Kerauver. Then the second point is: If you got warning, 
how will you know what cities to evacuate or will you have to evacu- 
ate a number of cities? 

Mr. Prrerson. I have discussed this matter with everyone I could 
get hold of. 

It poses a very difficult problem. The best information I have at 

the present time is that in the first attack it would be necessary for us 
to evacuate all of the critical target areas, or the 92 cities that you 
speak of. 
' It may be possible in the future that our Air Force will develop 
techniques that will be sharp enough and will have machinery and 
electronic devices that will be helpful enough so that there might be 
such a thing as selective evacuation based upon selective targets that 
these planes may be headed for. But that is something that is very 
problematical and may be a long way off. So I would feel that the 
only thing we could do in the first attack, certainly, would be to evacu- 
ate all of these big cities, 92 of them. 

Senator Keravver. Anyway, that isa matter that you are constantly 
“—— at and consulting with the military and with our intelligence ? 

Mr. Pererson. Yes; we are working at this all the time; I do not 
want to labor this point, Mr. Chairman, but I should like to suggest 
that this very important point which you have raised indicates the 
complexity of three or four hundred things that we are dealing with 
more or less simultaneously. 

Senator Krrauver. You have another complexity in that it has 
been suggested that submarines or ship coming into harbors might, 
catching a prevailing wind toward a large city, might detonate an 
atomic or hydrogen bomb, and either by actual explosion or by the 
fallout cause tremendous damage. Can you tell us anything about 
how you are coping with that problem, and what your plans are? 

Mr. Pererson. Anything I would say there I would have to-say 
in executive session, sir; I think it deals with a matter that is classified. 

Senator Kerauver. Very well. 
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Then another matter that I have been thinking some about in the 
evacuation of a city, you have, of course, prisons and hospitals that 
must be taken care of. I would think that there would have to be 
some pretty definite programs worked up with the cities or with the 
civil defense local people in that connection; like here in Washington, 
I suppose St. Elizabeths would be in the immediate target area. Can 
you tell us what you are doing about that? 

Mr. Pererson. All I can tell you is that we have recognized the 
problem and have discussed it with all of the local people with whom 
we have worked on evacuation plans. The purpose of our delegation 
to the Justice Department, for instance, was with this in mind, 
that the Justice Department would determine and work out proce- 
dures for the evacuation of prisoners. 

With respect to civilian hospitals, this problem will have to be 
faced and worked out on a local basis, said the solutions may vary 
somewhat from community to community. We are aware of it. 

It is difficult. We are working on it. I do not think I could be so 
bold as to say that we know the exact answer to it today. I can tell 
you very frankly that I have advised any city that undertakes a 
practice evacuation not to try to evacuate hospitals in practice for 
what I think are very good reasons. I think that is one phase of a 
practice that we could leave until some later time. 

However, there have been 1 or 2 tests even in this area. Down in 
Texas, the civil-air patrol also works in civil defense, as do innumer- 
able other agencies, and they did run a test. 

I believe the towns involved were Tyler and Kilgore. 

They flew people properly tagged as to the type of injury, in light 
airplanes, from Kilgore to Tyler, a distance of 50 or 75 miles. 

Those participating in the experiment were received in ambulances 
at the airfield in Tyler, admitted to the hospital, and put through 
the regular procedures in the hospital without interference with 
normal operations in the hospital. They handled that whole thing 
on a test basis. 

But, of course, that is a far ery from actually handling the people 
who are injured, but it shows that our medical people are thinking 
in this field, as well as our civil air patrol and other people. 

There are many limitations in this field in the way our law is 
written putting the primary responsibility on the cities and States. 

On the other hand, there are many advantages because when you 
get a nation of 170 million Americans experimenting and practicing 
in these various cities, I have confidence, as I believe you and Senator 
Saltonstall will have, in their ingenuity in the development of tech- 
niques in one area that we can use all over the country, assuming that 
we are all busy at it. I think that is all I could say, sir, in answer to 
your question. 

Senator Kerauver. Well, I am advised that here in Washington 
you would have to use the ambulances of the funeral homes and the 
hospitals. Probably there are not more than 40 or 50 in the whole 
District of Columbia. They might be destroyed or they might, even 
if they were not—that would only be a drop in the bucket of what you 
would need. 

Mr. Peterson. We will undoubtedly have to use other types of ve- 
hicles; but many of these people are in a condition where they can 
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be moved, I think, without jeopardy to them. Many people in our 
hospitals are in reasonably good shape. ; 

Even in this area, I recall seeing a joint civil-defense exercise with 
Canada one day at Niagara Falls, and I discovered there for the first 
time that an enterprising and patriotic, civic-minded brewer in Can- 
ada had made available to civil defense all of his vehicles. They were 
big vanlike vehicles, and they had been equipped for the very purpose 
that you are speaking of, the movement of injured people. 

Senator Kerauver. That sounds all right. 

Mr. Pererson. There again, you see, the ingenuity of these North 
Americans gets to work, and I think some brewers in the United States 
have adopted that same approach ; they have made their vehicles avail- 
able. 

| think we can adapt the great fleet of American trucks and buses 
and cars, community by community, to meet this need. 

Senator Keravuver. But, of course, you have got to have plans to 
do it, and those plans must be worked out. 

Mr. Pererson. That is correct, sir. We attempt to stimulate this 
planning. 

I might say, Mr. Chairman, I am not aware of any area of life in 
which we are not already operating. 

For instance, we have a man who devotes his time to the religious 
aspects of civil defense; and we have some in the medical phases and 
we have them in every other phase of life, transportation, of course, 
included. 

Senator Kerauver. By the way, the other day we got into an argu- 
ment about comparisons of appropriations for civil defense here in 
the District of Columbia with the National Zoo, and I do not want 
anybody to think that I am not for adequate funds to run the Zoo. 

Mr. Braswell was good enough to get the actual figures, and the 
Federal Civil Defense for the District of Columbia is $115,000, and 
for the fiscal year 1955 for the operation of the Washington Zoo it is 
$660,000. 

Senator SauronstaLL. Mr. Chairman, as a regent of the Smith- 
sonian, I would say to you that the zoo is run on a hand to foot basis, 
and it needs lots more money or we will not have a zoo. 

Senator Keravver. Well, as one who has four children who go out 
to see the zoo, I agree with you. 

Mr. Pererson. I would like to have you know, too, Mr. Chairman, 
that Civil Defense wants this city to have a good zoo, too. I hope 
we can find our money some other place. 

Senator Keravuver. Mr. Peterson, during the time of war our men 
are very busy in military activities, in factories, and I have had 
some complaints that your office is not encouraging the use of women 
to the extent that you ought to in civil defense activities. 

Women are dependable, and when they are given a task they work 
at it. Just what are you doing about interesting our women? 

Mr. Prrerson. I believe I can say without fear of successful con- 
tradiction that you have been misinformed on this particular point. 
We are doing everything we can to bring women into civil defense. 
Obviously you are right in your observation that we must rely upon 
our women. 

We have a very active women’s division. It has always been 
headed, since the agency was created, by energetic and capable women. 
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Senator Krrauver. Who is your present head of the women’s 
division ¢ 

Mr. Pererson. Mrs. Jean Fuller. I call attention to the fact that 
my former deputy, Mrs. Katherine Howard, took a tremendous inter- 
est in this field and she is a very capable and very energetic woman. 
We have a woman in each one of our seven regions who spends al] 
of her time in this area stimulating women’s activities. 

I think every State has a woman who sits as sort of a co-director 
or sits as an immediate assistant to the State civil defense director, 
I think that is true in many cities, and I want to say that I agree 
completely with the tenor of your comment. We must rely on women, 
and I personally have addressed innumerable women’s groups. We 
work very closely with the National Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
and other women’s organizations. 

Senator Kerauver. You go right ahead, sir. 

Mr. Prrerson. I think that is all that I would care to say, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Peterson, before we get on to something 
else, there have been several legislative recommendations that have 
been made here in the committee hearing, in our hearings, and we 
also have some bills before us. I do not want you to discuss them 
in any detail now. I would like to have your fuller comment sub- 
mitted to the committee about them, but I think we might recapitu- 
late them at this time. 

One, Mr. Flemming, Dr. Flemming, recommended a resolution to 
set up a joint congressional executive committee or executive com- 
mittee along the model of the Hoover Commission to study the problem 
of dispersal of industries. 

Can you give us at this time your attitude about his proposal? 

Mr. Prrerson. His suggestion, as I understood it, was the creation 
of a Hoover-type commission of citizens to study civil defense, rather 
than the creation of a committee in the Congress. 

Senator Keravuver. On the Hoover Commission there are congres- 
sional advisers. 

Anyway, whatever type of Commission it is 

Mr. Pererson. I did not want to make any suggestion about how 
committees should be established in the Congress. I feel that would 
be entirely out of my purview. 

Senator Krrauver. Then let us call it an executive commission. 

Mr. Pererson. Right. 

I think that would be fine with respect to dispersal, to deal with the 
dispersal problem, which is very important to civil defense, and 
1 would have no objection if it encompassed all of the civil defense 
activities in America, 

However, I do not know that it is necessary, because the study, 
Project East River, which was exceedingly well done, I believe, con- 
tains most of the suggestions that would come from such a committee. 

However, I certainly would not be opposed to it. I welcome every 
bit of interest we can get in civil defense, but at the moment I am not 
prepared to say that I think it would be necessary from a civil defense 
standpoint. 

Senator Keravuver. Well, he said a study would encompass such 
matters as what means could be taken to get factories further out, 
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what you could do about tax amortization, what inducements could 
be offered industries, 

Mr. Pererson. I am in complete agreement with that, 

Senator Kerauver. Will you, Mr. “Peterson, give us, after any fur- 
ther conference with Mr. Flemming, any further recommendations 
about that ? 

Mr. Pererson. Yes, I would like to think it over more fully, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Senator Kerauver. I have been concerned also on the conflict be- 
tween surplus property which the General Services or the Army or the 
Defense Department disposes of, when much of it apparently ought 
to be made available to Civil Defense. 

Colonel Beers said the other day that the Army wants to help you, 
ett [ do not believe any program has been worked out so as to give, 
turn over anything for Civil Defense needs. 

Mr. Pererson. We have had very little. 

As I said the other day, we have recommended legislation in the 
past, and never have we been able to get it through the Congress. We 
do have a bill, Mr. Chairman, that was introduced March 7 in the 
House of Representatives, H. R. 4660, which is endorsed by the admin- 
istration. I hand you a copy, sir. 

Senator Keravuver. This bill has been referred to the Committee on 
Government Operations, and I assume it would also be referred to the 
same committee on the Senate side. 

[am going to ask that the subcommittee of this committee consider 
this bill in this proposal, but you do need to have some definitive 
legislation worked out for this matter of securing supplies from the 
other Department; is that correct ? 

Mr. Pererson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Krrauver. I have been advised that the entire supply of 
blood serum for the District of Columbia, for instance, is stored 
down here in a warehouse and refrigerating company, Terminal Re- 
frigeration Co., at Fourth and D Streets, which is right in the middle 
of the target area. 

Do you know if that is correct ? 

Mr. Perrrson. No; I do not, Mr. Chairman. It would not be my 
immediate responsibility, but I am certainly interested in it. 

Senator Kerauver. Well, I think it is located there, and I think 
that practically all of the facilities for the people in the District are 
located downtown. Should not some program be worked out by the 
cities so that medical supplies can be located outside of the city areas, 
outside of the immediate downtown areas? 

Mr. Pererson. Yes; and I think you will find, Mr. Chairman, that 
this varies tremendously from city to city and State to State. 

I know in California, that General Robertson, who did such an 
able job in setting up civil defense there, had his supplies well located 
in secure places outside of target areas. In the Federal Government, 
it has been our plan to have our stocks located within 4 hours’ driving 
time of these great target cities, and I think without exception they 
have been so located. 

However, I must say, Mr. Chairman, that the development of the 
fallout problem causes us some real concern now with respect to the 

60031—55—pt. 1——15 
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location of our warehouses. Some of them are going to be in fallout 
patterns, and we are in the process of restudying that, and we will 
have to shift some of them. 

Senator Kerrauver. Another legislative recommendation that ] 
have suggested is to at least strengthen the representation, not the 
personnel, but the office in the Defense Department insofar as it re- 
lates to civil defense so as to at least have an Assistant Secretary re- 
sponsible for civil defense, put it on a higher echelon, so that there 
will be more authority, more importance assigned to it. 

Are you in a position now to make a recommendation with refer- 
ence to that? 

Mr. Pererson. Certainly, I would see no objection to it from a civil- 
defense standpoint though I would like to have a little time to examine 
that, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Krrauver. One important consideration is to keep our ci- 
vilian Federal Government operating. In the Constitution it is im- 
possible for Congress to operate unless the House of Representatives- 
for instance, unless an actual quorum is present there. 

In the event of a national disaster—we hope this never will hap- 
pen but it is, of course, possible that we might have a very substantial 
loss, a loss of more than half of either House of Congress of our top 
executive officials. 

I have a resolution pending before the Judiciary Committee upon 
which hearings will be held next Tuesday, which would amend our 
Constitution so as to make it possible for the Congress, House or 
Senate, to operate with a simple majority in the event of a national 
disaster destroying more than half of them. This would insure our 
having a President, because the second in line or the third in line 
for the Presidency, the President, the Vice President and the Speaker 
of the House, if a majority could act, a simple majority of those pres- 
ent, could act in the House, they, of course, would elect a Speaker 
who would become President in the event of a catastrophy taking away 
the President and Vice President and the Speaker. 

The resolution also provides that immediate vacancies, pending the 
time when an election can be held for House Members—that the Gov- 
ernors of the States be authorized to fill the vacancies. 

I did not know whether you had an opinion on that now or it was 
something you would like to think about. 

Mr. Prererson. Yes. I received a communication from the chair- 
man and a copy of his proposal and an invitation to appear before 
the committee or to be represented, and I certainly want to take 
advantage of that. 

I must be out of town myself on the day the committee meets, but 
I will have a representative there. 

Senator Kerauver. That will be fine. 

Mr. Pererson. I think it is an excellent proposal, and in view 
of the circumstances that we face I think the Constitution should so 
be amended. If I may be permitted to make this further observation, 
I think the chairman is to be commended for the introduction of the 
proposal, 

Senator Keravuver. Well, I thank you, Governor Peterson. 

Well, now, do you think the act of 1950 should be amended so as to 
give the Federal Government any increased responsibility or obli- 

gation at this time in any fields? 
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Mr. Pererson. As to the broad question, Mr. Chairman, I should 
prefer to study that further and to consult with others in the admin- 
istration before I should attempt to make such an answer, 

First of all, I do not believe it would be appropriate for me to speak 
on this subject without consultation with the administration. 

Senator Kerauver. Very well. 

Mr. Pererson. Excepting, of course, that if I were asked a specific 
question by a committee I would always feel it was my duty to answer 
that. I think it is something that really needs examination, and I 
have every reason to believe that the chairman will direct such a ques- 
tion to governors and mayors and others who appear before this com- 
mittee who will have a real interest in this line. 

Senator Keravuver. Well, in discussing this legislative proposal 
with the President or with ‘the others, it would seem to me that the 
Administrator of the Office of Federal Civil Defense should be a mem- 
ber of the Security Council. It seems to me a proper handling of 
this relates to so many questions that I know that, as a matter not to be 
answered now, but I hope that that and any other proposals, any 
proposal that you think will strengthen the job and better en: able you 
to do the job, I hope that as early as possible during the heari ings you 
will advise the committee about it. 

Mr. Pererson. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Knravver. We will tr y to give you our cooperation. 

Mr. Pererson. Thank you. 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Braswell has just called my attention to 
a chart here showing that insofar as—which has been furnished by a 
Office of Defense Mobilization, which shows that whereas back i 
1951-52 there were a large number of applications for tax auinaieataea 
pending, that at. the present time it has just about run out. There are 
very few of them pending now, so that on the matter of getting dis- 
persal by tax amortization, there is no much else going “to be done 
unless there is some enlarged program. I do not think it is necessary 
to put the chart in, but that shows that very few are pending. 

Now, you had a statement that you wished to read at this time, Gov- 
ernor Peterson ¢ 

Mr. Pererson. If it meets your pleasure, Mr. Chairman, you have 
been more than generous in the time you have given me, and maybe 
| could introduce a few things here just for the record and save time. 

The first thing that I had in mind was that we talked about delega- 
tions, and I have a three-page statement here that tells in some detail 
of our delegation program with specific reference to the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare for the reason that it has had the 
delegation the longest of any of the departments. I suggest in here 
that I think it would be most appropriate, and I think very helpful to 
the committee, if the chairman would see fit to call the Secretary of 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Mrs. Hobby, be- 
fore this subcommittee. They have been at this.the longest, and have 
done the most, and have the largest number of delegations. If I had 
your permission, I would just submit this for the record and save the 
time of reading it. Here are three copies. 

Senator Keravuver. Let it be printed in the record at this point. 

(The document referred to fo Berni :) 
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DELEGATION OF CiIviIL DEFENSE RESPONSIBILITIES TO FEDERAL AGENCIES 


As I have previously explained to this committee, the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration is a small agency, and properly so, in my opinion. Its major 
function is to provide leadership and coordination to civil-defense forces at al| 
levels of Government. It cannot, and should not, attempt to duplicate the spe- 
cialized capabilities of other Federal agencies in the fields of health, welfare, food 
supply, labor relations—or any other field. To do so would not only be wasteful, 
but it would defeat one of our major objectives—that civil defense shall become 
“everybody's business; that it shall be a “new way of living” for everybody 
from here on out, as long as we face the threat of enemy attack. 

This concept, that civil defense be “built into” the structure of the Federa] 
Government, led to our delegation program. Six agencies have already been 
made responsible, with the approval of the President, for 26 specific civil-defense 
jobs. The text of these delegations has previously been made a part of the 
record of these hearings. 

Our first delegation was made to the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare on July 14, 1954. HEW obtained an appropriation of $1 miliion for its 
civil-defense responsibilities during the current fiscal year, and some 15 separate 
projects are now going forward; 9 under the Public Health Service, 3 under 
the Food and Drug Administration, 2 under the Social Security Administration, 
and 1 under the Office of Education. A list of these projects is submitted for the 
record. 

It is my belief that progress under this first delegation provides the best 
example of what can be done under the delegation program. 

I would respectfully suggest that this committee invite the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to appear and explain that Department’s accom- 
plishments more fully. I would similarly suggest, if the committee is interested 
in exploring this matter in detail, that it request a brief report from each of the 
other delegate agencies. It is appropriate that these agencies, which have been 
made responsible for the detailed conduct of certain phases of the civil-defense 
program, report directly to the committee on this matter. 

I am supplying for the record a list of our principal points of contact with each 
of the agencies which has received a civil-defense delegation. 

In making the suggestion that the committee obtain detailed reports on progress 
of the delegation program directly from the agencies charged with these responsi- 
bilities, | am not implying that the Federal Civil Defense Administration has 
been relieved of its basic planning and coordinating responsibility. We have 
simply been asking the agencies to bring their know-how and organizational 
facilities to bear on specific civil-defense problems which they are more con- 
petent to handle than we are. 

I am submitting copies of our General Order 196, dated October 13, 1954, for 
the inspection of the committee. This order spells out in detail the responsi- 
bilities and authorities which have been delegated to the other departments and 
agencies of the Federal Government and the obligations of my staff in implement- 
ing these delegations. 

Specifically, the order provides the following: 

1. FCDA shall provide the basic assumptions, criteria, and standards relating 
to the delegated responsibility, and shall review and coordinate the carrying out 
of said responsibility. 

2. Designated FCDA offices are responsible for continuous assistance on a 
working level to the bureaus or offices in the agencies receiving delegations. 

3. Working agreements shall be developed pursuant to the delegations covering 
(1) the intent of the delegations, (2) operational assumptions, (3) objectives, 
(4) programs, (5) projects under the programs, (6) functions of each agency, 
(7) operational techniques or procedures, and (8) costing, or budgetary require- 
ments. 

I would be glad to submit for the committee’s inspection a draft of one of our 
working agreements with the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

In summary, Mr. Chairman, we believe the delegation program is soundly 
conceived, and will furnish results. We must, however, have the cooperation of 
the agencies involved, and ultimately, of the Congress in providing funds. There 
is every indication as of today that this cooperation will be forthcoming. 


Senator Kerauver. We had in mind asking Mrs. Hobby to appear. 
Mr. Prrerson. Then, Mr. Chairman, during the time that I have 
been Administrator, in order to emphasize the need for increased 
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amie 


vil-defense preparations and to be of all possib le assistance to local 
ganizations, I have on one or more occasions ee each of the 
following cities. I have listed them here and again if it meets your 
approval, I should like to submit this for the record. 7 
Senator Kerauver. We will let it be printed in this place in the 
record. 
(The list referred to follows:) 


Augusta, Maine Montgomery, Ala. Lincoln, Nebr. 
Concord, N. H. Oxford, Miss. Wichita, Kans. 
Nashua, N. H. New Orleans, La Tulsa, Okla. 

Boston, Mass Baton Rouge, La. Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Worcester, Mass. Memphis, Tenn. Amarillo, Tex. 
Providence, R. I. Indianapolis, Ind. Fort Worth, Tex. 
Hartford, Conn. Flint, Mich. Dallas, Tex. 

New Haven, Conn. Lansing, Mich. Abilene, Tex. 

New York City Detroit, Mich. Waco, Tex 

Buffalo, N. Y. Chicago, Nl. Houston, Tex. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Rockford, Ill. San Antonio, Tex. 
Allentown, Pa. Milwaukee, Wis. Denver, Colo. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Madison, Wis. ( ‘olorado Springs, Colo. 
Dover, Del. Minneapolis, Minn. Phoenix, Ariz. 
Baltimore, Md. St. Paul, Minn. Las Vegas, Nev. 
Roanoke, Va. Sioux City, Iowa Tacoma, Wash. 
Miami, Fla. Des Moines, Iowa Olympia, Wash. 
Atlanta, Ga. Kansas City, Mo. Sacramento, Calif. 
Charleston, W. Va. St. Louis, Mo. Los Angeles, Calif. 
Cleveland, Ohio Little Rock, Ark. San Francisco, Calif. 
Columbus, Ohio Omaha, Nebr. 

In addition, I have visited the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, the Virgin 
Islands, and the Hawaian Islands. 

These visits meant consultation with the civil-defense authorities, inspection 
of their facilities, inspection of civil-defense drills and test exercises, and public 
addresses. In every instance, these visits have had complete newspaper, radio 
and/or TV coverage. 

This covers only My own personal apperances. Other national headquarters 
staff members and our regional offices personnel are constantly in the States 
and cities, meeting with civil-defense authorities, to be of assistance and to do 
everything they can to advance the program. 

Senator Keravver. How many cities is this, Governor ? 

Mr. Prererson. It is over 60, and it is 35 States or more, and it in- 
volves appearances where I had the opportunity to be completely 
covered by radio and television and all the press. It was quite an 
educational enterprise, and it does not include the visits made by the 
other members of my national staff or my regional staff. We have 
tried to alert the people of America. 

Senator Kerauver. You have a position that requires you to go to 
these cities and create interest. 

I do not see but one Tennessee city that you have been to. 

Mr. Prrerson. I have been in Memphis twice, sir, and once at the 
invitation or the request of your Governor, whom I know quite 
well. I must say I have not had the privilege of visiting either Knox- 
ville or Nashville, both of which are very important cities, and I 
should visit them. 

Senator Keravver. And Chattanooga is an important one, too. We 
have four target areas. 

Mr. Pererson. I am sorry for the oversight, sit 
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Then, Mr. Chairman, just for the information of the committee, we 
discussed the other day the costs with respect to moving to Battle 
Creek, increased communications costs ana matters of that nature, 
I said on that day that Senator Butler of Maryland had indicated an 
interest in this area, and on January 7 I wrote him a letter and made 
a comparison of expenses of operation during the period just preced- 
ing the first of the year. I have copies of that, and I thought maybe 
it would be of some assistance if it were printed in the record. 

Senator Keravuver. Well, let the letter of Governor Peterson to 
Senator Butler dated January 7, 1955, be printed in the record at this 
point. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 


FEDERAL Crvit DEFENSE ADMINISTRATION, 
OFFICE OF THE ADMINISTRATOR, 
Battle Creek, Mich., January 7, 1955 
Hon. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR BuTierR: In reply to your letter requesting information regard- 
ing the movement of the Federal Civil Defense Administration from Washing- 
ton, D. C., to Battle Creek, Mich., the following report is submitted: 

1. The cost to the Government to relocate FCDA in Battle Creek, Mich., was— 


(e) Geet. eb Abe AONE naw wes ics cceneteth eileen -..-. $262, 189. 37 
(b) Repairing or altering facilities in Battle Creek, Mich___---- -. 216, 068. 45 


478, 252. 82 
Norr.—The amount of money required to restore the vacated office building 
at 1930 Columbia Road, Washington, D. C., is not available at this time. How- 
ever, this cost would have been necessary regardless of the relocation site of 
FCDA. 
2. Annual comparative facility operating costs as estimated by General 
Services Administration: 


Battle Creek, Mich. (estimated annual operating cost) $248, 716. 00 
Washington, D. C. (actual operating costs, fiscal year 1954) 413, 122. 


3. Comparison of communications costs (monthly) : 


Battle Creek, Mich. (estimated average costs) $17, 688. 
Washington, D. C. (actual average costs) 8, 594. 7! 


4. The monthly travel costs of personnel between Battle Creek, Mich., and 
Washington, D. C., caused by the relocation is estimated at $3,600. However, it 
is believed that due to the central location of FCDA overall travel expenses of 
personnel will be reduced. 

For your additional information we are enclosing a breakdown of items to 
which reference is made in paragraphs 1, 2, and 3. 

The information requested in paragraphs 4 and 5 of your letter was forwarded 
to you in my letter of November 19, 1954. As indicated, our greatest loss of em- 
ployees caused by the move was in the secretarial, stenographic, and clerical 
categories. We have now obtained sufficient stenographic assistance for our 
employees in supervisory positions, 

As I also indicated, the morale of our employees who move to Battle Creek, 
Mich., is very good. They have found satisfactory housing, are joining com- 
munity activities, and are successfully completing their transition from Wash- 
ington, D. C. The working space and conditions in our new building are 
excellent. 

Best wishes for the coming year. 

Sincerely, 
Vat PETERSON. 
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COMPARATIVE OPERATING COST AND COMMUNICATIONS Cost 


1. Statement as to the facility operating costs of FCDA in Battle Creek, Mich., 
compared to the cost of facility operation in Washington, D. C., as provided by 
General Services Administration and Federal Civil Defense Administration : 


Battle Creek, Washington, 
Mich. (esti- D. C. (actual, 
mated 1 year fiscal year 1954) 





Building rental: 
Office ade seit aoe teclnienieeas ae. adel 4 ! None $184, 190 
Warehouse. -......-- sc aaice sal ; None 18, 399. 60 
Garage ‘ Feduite ‘ Seedial Bal. : ! None 900. 00 
Operation and maintenance nictiaithdit sncitetil ities 2 $156, 276 102, 698. 00 
General expense, GSA Administration __ pce ; : , 600 8, 062. 00 
Security guards: 
Olney ‘ inspite’ iene 840 8 35, 351. 07 
He adquarters Bed L Beas ts 33, 000 38, 016. 51 
Switch Dane GRR 5 nn dc cb nen nncosthmneesaksnas 9, 000 25, 504. 94 


Total cost (estimated)............-.._... . oatiea ‘ “ 248, 716 4 413, 122. 12 


iilding, Government-owned (rent free). 

‘his installation is jointly operated by the GSA and the Department of the Army. Part of this cost 
reflects the operation and maintenance charges reimbursable to the Department of the Army for services 

iered. (Includes care of grounds, snow removal, exterior building maintenance. These charges did not 
exist in the Washington area.) 

Difference due to the proposed change in type of guard service required at the Olney facility. Service 
to be changed from security guards to protective (normal) guards. FCDA has moved classified material 
ind projects from the Olney facility. 

‘ Communications costs not included. 


2. Telephone and communications costs, Washington, D. C., operation com- 
pared to Battle Creek, Mich.. operation : 





Washington, | Battle Creek, 
D. C, (actual Mich. (esti- 
1 month) mated 1 month) 





(2) Rental of telephone switchboard and extensions 
(0) Local trunk connections: 


107. 25 
144. 00 
10, at $26.85 
25, at $11.50 
c) Government code tie lines: 
10, at $9.10 
30. 50 


4, at $1, 500 (Battle Creek, Mich., to W ashington, DI sect tileithl wmimesnioll 
(d) Long- distance terminals: 


(e) Foreign-exchange circuits: 
10, at $350 (Olney, Md., to Harrisburg, Pa.) 
3, at $1,500 (Battle Creek, Mich., to W. sshtnaten, DOGG. 22s 
(f) Full period circuits (classified): 2 at $1, 500 
Teletype switchboard and machines 





Total monthly charge 





ToraL Cost TO THE GOVERNMENT TO MovE FCDA TO BATTLE CREEK, MICH., AND 
Cost OF REMODELING, REPAIRING, AND ALTERING FACILITIES IN BATTLE CREEK 


The cost to the Government to move FCDA to Battle Creek 


(@) Movement of office furniture and equipment (actual) $34, 307. 
(0b) Movement of control center equipment (actual) ...____________ 752. é 
(Cc) Movement of household goods and dependents (estimated). __ 140, 800. 
(¢@) Termination changes for communications in the Washington, 

D. C., area (estimated ) 
(€) Renovation of office building occupied by FCDA at 1930 Columbia 

Road, Washington, D. ©. (cost not available at this time)__._ __ 


Total cost (estimated) 
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2. Costs incurred by the Federal Civil Defense Administration and the Gener; 
Services Administration in remodeling, repairing, or altering the facilities jp 
Battle Creek, Mich. : 
(a) Federal Civil Defense Administration (estimated) * $46, 305. 45 
(b) General Services Administration (actual) 169, 758. 00 


Total cost 216, 063. 45 

1 Includes installations in progress but not complete. 

Mr. Pererson. I just have 2 or 3 other things here quickly, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The other day I made the first report on the response to the tele- 
gram that we sent out, which the subcommittee had requested, and 
I now have a compilation of those that have been received up until 
this morning. They are coming in all the time and I should like to 
submit for your attention and the attention of the subcommittee the 
compilation which we now have. I think it is meaningful. We have 
had 57 replies; 23 evacuation surveys have been planned, 37 are under 
way, and there is much other valuable information here. 

If it pleases you, I should like to keep the telegrams because they 
have further usefulness to me since they have raised many other ques- 
tions that relate to specific problems in civil defense. I should like 
either to be permitted to keep these telegrams or duplicate them, 
whichever you please. I have no hesitancy about giving them to the 
committee. 

Senator Kerauver. Well, does your summary give us the informa- 
tion we were asking for? 

Mr. Prererson. Yes, sir; it does. 

Senator Kerauver. Whether such a study was under way and how 
far along it was? 

Mr. Prrerson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Krerauver. The summary will be included in the appendix 
as exhibit 14. 

Senator Kerauver. Let us see if we understand this summary. The 


first is “Survey planned”; you have the places where it was planned 
marked “X.” 


Mr. Pererson. Yes. 

Senator Kerauver. Survey underway ¢ 

Mr. Pererson. Right. 

Senator Krauver. How many are underway that you have heard 
from so far? 

Mr. Pererson. 23 are planned, and 37 are underway. 

Senator Krrauver. Then you have a list here of those completed. 

Mr. Perrrson. And there are some here completed. 

Senator Krerauver. And then the estimated time. What is that, 
the estimated time of evacuation ¢ 

Mr. Pererson. I think that is the estimated time they think it will 
take to evacuate, yes. 

Senator Kerauver. And road costs? 

Mr. Pererson. Most of them did not make estimates. 

Senator Kerauver. To accomplish the evacuation ; most of them did 
not make estimates, but some of them did? 

Mr. Pererson. That is right. 

Senator Keravver. And estimated funds needed for the survey ; 
some have answered that? 

Mr. Pererson. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Kerauver. Are funds available to match? Most of them 
say no but the answers speak for themselves. 

Mr. Pererson. Yes. 

Senator Keravuver. Estimate Federal funds necessary for match- 
ng; that is given on your list, too? 

Mr. Pererson. Yes. 

Senator Keravuver. That will be very useful. 

Mr. Pererson. Then, Mr. Chairman, I know that you know as well 
or better than I do the intricacies of the age in which we all find our- 
selves living, and the problems that face mankind, which are tre- 
mendous. How it will all eventuate is probably beyond the minds of 
those of us assembled here; but nevertheless, one of the most profound 

peeches that I have noticed made by any great public figure in the 
sel was the one made by the Prime Minister of Great Britain in 
a debate in the House of Commons March 1 this year. 

[ have read this speech very carefully and I believe that it is of 
such importance that the record of this committee would be deficient 
if it were not included. It gives such a comprehensive yet balanced 
review of this problem that it seems to me it has not been done better 
by anyone. I just have two copies of it. I would like to submit 
them, if I could, for the committee, or I believe it would be advisable 
to print them in the record. 

Senator Kerauver. Well, I read the excerpts from Mr. Churchill’s 
speech, and I agree with you as to how well reasoned it was and use- 

ful, so we will have printed at this point in the record Sir Winston 
Churchill’s speech of March 1. That will go in the appendix of the 
record. 

(See appendix, exhibit 15. ) 

Mr. Pererson. This, of course, I do not offer, this bulky document, 
for the record, but just for the perusal of the committee, if it can find 
time or for the staff to look at it. 

This is simply to indicate the work that we are constantly doing 
with industry. This is a report of the committee on civil defense. of 
the Life Insurance Association of America, and they printed this 
report entitled “General Aspects of Civil Defense,” dated December 6, 
1954. They came to Washington, and we arranged for a briefing of 
this committee by the Atomic Energy Commission, the Department 
of Defense, and by Civil Defense. I just offer it as an indication of our 
work that is being done in various segments of industry. 

Senator Kerauver. Let is be filed and made a part of the record, 
and it will be studied by the staff and by the committee, but will not 
be printed. 

Mr. Pererson. Here is another illustration of how farflung these 
activities are, Mr. Chairman, and I just offer this for the attention 
of the committee. This is a work entitled “Psychological First Aid 
in Community Disasters,” prepared by the American Psychiatric Asso- 
ciation, committee on civil defense. We work very closely with these 
people, and this is an attempt to meet a problem that you raised the 
tiie day, the problem of panic, and it is a preliminary step in that 
direction. 

Senator Keravuver. We will be glad to have that filed, too. 

Mr. Prererson. Then, Mr. C hairman, may I ask if it will be my 
privilege to come back before the committee again should I find some- 
thing that I feel would be beneficial from my standpoint to discuss 
with the committee ? 
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Senator Kerauver. Governor Peterson, this committee was ap- 
pointed by Senator Russell for the purpose of considering any prob- 
lems in connection with civil defense over which this committee has 
jurisdiction, and we not only invite you but we urge you to come and 
tell the committee any time any problems you have and how we can 
be helpful. 

This is the committee of the Senate to keep liaison with you in con- 
nection with your legislative problems, and we hope also that you will 
be present, or members of your staff will be present, at as many of 
the other hearings that we will have. 

Mr. Pererson. Would it then be appropriate to say to you now, Mr. 
Chairman, that I have appreciated the courtesy of the chairman and 
other members of the committee and of the staff, and that I am very 
hopeful that from this work which you have undertaken here much 
good will come, not alone to civil defense, which is secondary, but to 
our Nation and the free world. I thank you very, very much, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. Well, I hope, before getting to that—I think it 
would be helpful to have printed in the appendix of the record the 
article which appeared in the February 14 edition of the New Republic 
by Dr. Ralph E. Lapp on Fallout, which is an interesting article. 
(See appendix, exhibit 16.) 

Also the article by Dr. Lapp in the November 1954 edition of the 
Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists. (See appendix, exhibit 17.) 

Mr. Prrerson. Mr. Chairman, Dr. Lapp has twice interviewed me 
in rather brief interviews that have appeared in the Atomic Scientist 
Bulletin. I believe it might be quite meaningful if those interviews 
could be printed. They appear in the issues of September 1953 and 
December 1954 and reveal a good deal about civil defense. 

Senator Kerauver. We will find that and print that in the appendix, 
too. 

(See appendix, exhibit 18.) 

Mr. Pererson. There are two of them a year apart, I believe, and 
they show a good deal of our thinking, of the development of our 
thinking, in civil defense, and that is the reason I suggested it. 

Senator Keravuver. Well, I think this has been a very useful hear- 
ing we have had to date, and I want to take this occasion to thank 
Mr. Ed Braswell for the excellent staff work he has done, his having 
been assigned to this committee by Chairman Russell. You know 
our professional and administrative staff groups do wonderful work 
here in the Senate. Sometimes we do not show them the appreciation 
that they deserve. 

I want to thank Mr. Charles Alldredge, who is a friend and a 
volunteer, and helps me with some problems, for his assistance, and 
Mr. Charles Kress, who has spent a tremendous amount of time in 
research, and is very knowledgeabie on this subject, for his contribu- 
tion and help. 

It is good to find so many people who are interested in and who are 
concerned about the state of our civil defense; and we will have other 
hearings, and we will have executive hearings, and any problems that 
you have, Governor Peterson, we hope that you will feel free to come 
to me as chairman or any member of the committee or to our staff; 
and so far as legislation is concerned, we will certainly help you with it. 

Is there anything else any of you gentlemen have to offer? If not, 
the committee will stand in recess until 2 p. m. tomorrow afternoon. 

(Whereupon, at 4: 55 p. m., the subcommittee recessed, to reconvene 
at 2 p.m., ednenten: March 9, 1955.) 
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Exuipit 1 
Unitep States ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 
Washington 25, D. C. 


STATEMENT BY Lewis L. STRAUSS, CHAIRMAN, UNITED STATES ATOMIC ENERGY 
CoMMISSION 


At a news conference on December 17, 1954, I stated that the staff of the 
Atomic Energy Commission was studying the subject of fallout and expressed 
the hope that information about it would be made public at a later date. ‘“Fall- 
out” is the word now applied to a phenomenon that follows the explosion of a 
nuclear weapon. Such an explosion, if the fireball touches the surface of the 
earth, draws up large amounts of materials into the bomb cloud. These materials 
subsequently fall back to earth as radioactive particles over a large area, mostly 
downwind and relatively close to the point of explosion—although the lighter 
particles are carried great distances. The main radioactivity of fallout de- 
creases very rapidly with time—for the most part, within the first hours after 
the explosion. An in-the-air explosion where the fireball does not touch the 
earth’s surface does not produce any serious radiological fallout hazard. 

Since nuclear weapons are in possession of the U. 8S. S. R. the Commission 
believes the American people wish to be informed regarding the dangers of 
nuclear explosions and the measures which individuals can take to protect them- 
selves if an atomic attack should ever occur. Therefore, the Commission has 
condensed in the attached report the information which can be made public at 
this time on the effects of the explosions of high-yield nuclear weapons. 

The following excerpts and summarized sections contain the highlights of the 
report itself. 

FALLOUT PATTERN OF 1954 TEST IN THE PACIFIC 


The very large thermonuclear device tested at Bikini Atoll on March 1, 1954, 
was detonated on a coral island and the ensuing fallout contaminated an 
elongated, cigar-shaped area extending approximately 220 statute miles down- 
wind and varying in width up to 40 miles. In addition, there was a contaminated 
area upwind and crosswind extending possibly 20 miles from the point of 
detonaton. Data was collected from 25 points on 5 atolls located from 10 to 330 
miles downwind (generally east) from Bikini Atoll. Due to an unexpected 
shift in the direction of the prevailing winds in the higher altitudes, the fallout 
missed the observation rafts that had been placed farther north previous to the 
test firing. The estimated contour of the pattern of fallout is, therefore, based 
only in part on data obtained from actual measurements and partly on 
calculations. 

Data from this and other tests permits estimates of casualties which would 
have been suffered within this contaminated area if it had been populated. 
These estimates assume (1) that the people in the area would ignore even the 
most elementary precautions; (2) that they would not take shelter but would 
remain out of doors completely exposed for about 36 hours; and (3) that in 
consequence they would receive the maximum exposure. Therefore, it will be 
recognized that the estimates which follow are what might be termed extreme 
estimates since they assume the worst possible conditions. 

On the basis of our data from this test and other information, it is estimated 
that, following the March 1, 1954 test explosion, there was sufficient radioactivity 

a downwind belt about 140 miles in length and of varying width up to 20 

iles to have seriously threatened the lives of nearly all persons in the area who 
took no protective measures. 
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Some distance farther from the point of detonation, at about 160 miles down. 
wind and along the axis of the ellipse, the amount of radioactivity would have 
seriously threatened the lives of about one-half of the persons in the area who 
took no protective measures. 

Near the outer edge of the ellipse, or approximately 190 miles downwind, jt 
is estimated that the level of radioactivity would have been sufficient to have 
seriously threatened the lives of 5 to 10 percent of any persons who might haye 
remained exposed out of doors for all of the first 36 hours. 

Thus, about 7,000 square miles of territory downwind from the point of burst 
was so contaminated that survival might have depended upon prompt evacuation 
of the area or upon taking shelter and other protective measures. 

At a distance of 220 miles or more downwind, it is unlikely that any deaths 
would have occurred from radioactivity even if persons there had remained 
exposed up to 48 hours and had taken no safety measures. 

The estimates cited above do not apply uniformly throughout the contaminated 
area inasmuch as the intensity of radioactivity within a region of heavy fallout 
will vary from point to point, due to such factors as air currents, rain, snow, 
and other atmospheric conditions. Because of this and because most persons, 
if given sufficient warning, probably would evacuate the area or take shelter and 
other precautionary measures, the actual percentage of fatalities could reasonably 
be presumed to be considerably smaller than these extreme estimates. 


PROTECTION AGAINST FALLOUT 


In an area of heavy fallout the greatest radiological hazard is that of exposure 
to external radiation, which can be greatly reduced by simple precautionary 
measures. Exposure can be reduced by taking shelter and by simple decon- 
tamination measures. Test data indicates that the radiation level, i. e., the rate 
of exposure, indoors on the first floor of an ordinary frame house in a fallout area 
would be about one-half the level out of doors. Even greater protection would 
be afforded by a brick or stone house. Taking shelter in the basement of an 
average residence would reduce the radiation level to about one-tenth that experi- 
enced out of doors. Shelter in an old-fashioned cyclone cellar, with a covering 
of earth 3 feet thick, would reduce the radiation level to about one-five 
thousandths, or down to a level completely safe, in even the most heavily con- 
taminated area. Designs of shelters of simple yet effective construction have 
been prepared by the Civil Defense Administration and are available to the 
public. 

Radioactive material deposited during the fallout may or may not be visible 
but would be revealed by radiation detection instruments such as Geiger counters. 
Any falling dust er ash that can be seen downwind within a few hours after a 
nuclear explosion should be regarded as radioactive until measured by a radia- 
tion detection instrument. 

Care should be taken to avoid the use of solid foods or liquids that may contain 
fallout particles. 

If fallout particles come inte contact with the skin, hair, or clothing, prompt 
decontamination precautions such as have been outlined by the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration will greatly reduce the danger. These include such 
simple measures as thorough bathing of exposed parts of the body and a change 
of clothing. 


INTERNAL RADIATION EFFECTS 


Two other factors must be considered in evaluating possible hazards from 
radioactive fallout. The first is the effect of internal radiation from fallout 
particles swallowed in food or liquids. The second is the effect of radiation upon 
the germ cells which transmit inherited characteristics from one generation to 
another. It should be noted that in neither case is there reason to believe that 
weapons testing programs of the United States have resulted in any serious public 
hazard. 

The radioactive forms of strontium and iodine are the constituents of fallout 
which are of principal concern as internal sources of radiation through ingestion. 
The coneentrations of these substances from nuclear detonations to date have 
been monitored at many localities, and the amounts detected have been insig- 
nificant, compared to concentrations which would be hazardous. 
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GENETIC EFFECTS OF RADIATION 


There is a wide range of admissible opinion as to the genetic effects which 
radiation might have upon future generations, and conclusive data is not 
available at present on which to base an incontrovertible forecast. However, it is 
important to recognize that the average amount of radiation exposure received 
hy residents of the United States from all nuclear detonations to date has been 
about the same as the exposure received from one chest X-ray. The Commis- 
sion’s medical and biological advisers do not believe that this small amount 
of additional exposure is any basis for serious concern at this time. 


BLAST AND HEAT EFFECTS 


Two important characteristics of any nuclear explosion, other than those 
from fallout, are the effects of blast and heat, which are of the same nature 
for a thermonuclear bomb as for the earlier and smaller atomic bombs. The in- 
tensity and area of the blast and heat effects increase in relation to the greater 
energy yield of the explosion. Much information on these two effects has al- 
ready been published by the Atomic Energy Commission, but it might be recalled 
that an atomic bomb of the earliest type, equivalent to 20,000 tons of TNT, would 
produce blast and heat sufficient to destroy, or damage severely, buildings within 
a radius of more than 1 mile from the explosion point. The United States has 
developed fission bombs many times as powerful as the first atomic bombs, and 
hydrogen weapons in the ranges of millions of tons (megatons) of TNT 
equivalent. 

PROTECTION AGAINST BLAST AND HEAT 


The hazard from both burn and blast effects well outside the central target 
area would be reduced greatly by shelter. Clothing or almost any kind of shelter 
would reduce the danger of direct burns, although there might be danger of cloth- 


ing and structures becoming ignited. Also, shelter would materially reduce 


the hazard of blast injury by affording protection against flying or falling debris. 
As is generally known, the shelter afforded by ordinary city buildings would not 
suffice within the central area surrounding the point of explosion of a large 


nuclear weapon. For this reason, the Federal Civil Defense Administration 
recommends evacuation of the central areas of target zones on early warning 
of approaching attack. 


FALLOUT FROM NEVADA TESTS 


Only relatively small nuclear test explosions are conducted at the Nevada 
test site, in contrast to the tests of high-yield thermonuclear devices at the 
Pacific proving grounds. In Nevada, as well as in the Pacific, all tests are 
planned for times when forecast weather conditions minimize the possibility 
of fallout hazard. High air bursts at the Nevada test site have produced no 
significant fallout; heavy fallout from near-surface explosions has extended only 
a few miles from the point of burst. The hazard has been successfully con- 
fined to the controlled area of the test site. The highest actual dose of radia- 
tion at an offsite community has been estimated to be less than one-third of 
the greatest amount of radiation which atomic energy workers are permitted 


to receive each year under the Atomic Energy Commission's conservative safety 
standards. 


CONCLUSION 


In the event of war involving the use of atomic weapons, the fallout from 
large nuclear bombs exploded on or near the surface of the earth would create 
serious hazard to civilian populations in large areas outside the target zones. 
The Atomie Energy Commission hopes that these dangers will never be experi- 
enced by mankind. However, until the possibility of an atomic attack against 
us is eliminated by a workable international plan for general disarmament, the 
study and evaluation of the effects of weapons which might be used against us 


and the improvement of our means of self-defense are a paramount duty of our 
Government, 
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[Press release, Tuesday, February 15, 1955) 
UntitTep STATES ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 
Washington 25, D. C. 


A Report BY THE UNITED STATES ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION ON THE EFFECTS 
oF HicH-YiELD NUCLEAR EXPLOSIONS 


1. Considerable information on the effects of the explosions of atomic weapons 
has been made public by the Government since the tirst nuclear detonations 
in 1945. The handbook, The Effects of Atomic Weapons, published in 1950, 
is being revised and brought up to date to include the effects of thermonuclear 
weapons as a result of the most recent tests at the Pacific proving grounds, 

References to the effects of thermonuclear explosions have been made jy 
several official statements, beginning with Chairman Strauss’ description of 
the phenomenon of “fallout” at a White House news conference on March 31, 1954. 
The following statement is designed to condense and correlate information, some 
of which already has been made public and other portions of which have been 
of a classified nature until now. 

2. The effects of nuclear tests are evaluated for civil-defense planning as 
well as for military and technological purposes. So long as nuclear weapons 
are in possession of any unfriendly power, the Commission believes the American 
public will wish to be as fully informed as possible as to the nature and extent 
of the dangers of nuclear attack and of the protective measures that can be taken 
by individuals and communities to avoid or minimize those dangers if we should 
be attacked. 

3. Test conditions, which must necessarily form the principal basis of evaluat- 
ing the effects of nuclear explosions, may differ markedly from those which 
might be expected if nuclear weapons were used against our population in war 
time. It would be difficult to predict the size or kind of bomb an enemy iuiight 
use against us in event of war, the exact means of its delivery, the height at 
which it would be exploded, or the number of bombs which might reach a given 
target. Nevertheless, the facts to follow are the fundamental ones at this time. 


FOUR EFFECTS OF DETONATIONS 


4. A nuclear detonation produces four major characteristics—blast, heat, 
immediate nuclear radiation, and residual radioactivity. Of these, the first 
three are essentially instantaneous, while the fourth has a more protracted 
effect. The phenomena of blast, heat, and nuclear radiation from the detona- 
tion of a thermonuclear bomb are of the same nature as those of earlier and 
smaller atomic bombs. The nature of the phenomena is, in general terms, 
standardized whether the bomb be a 20,000-ton (TNT equivalent) atomic wezpon 
or a thermonuclear one of many times that power. The intensity and area 
of the blast, heat, and nuclear radiation increase in relation to the greater 
energy yield of the explosion. Information on these effects has been exclusively 
publicized ; therefore, the remainder of this report deals principally with effects 
other than heat and blast. 

5. Residual radioactivity, although in no sense exclusive to high-yield thermo- 
nuclear detonations, does become a matter of major concern when a large thermo- 
nuclear device of the type used in the 1954 tests in the Pacific is exploded. The 
fallout of radioactivity from such an explosion may, under certain conditions, 
settle over wide areas. Therefore, the extent and severity of this radioactive 
fallout has been a subject of continuing study since the first full-scale thermo- 
nuclear tests at the Pacific proving grounds on November 1, 1952. The results 
of these studies and of our evaluation of data obtained from the latest tests 
in the Pacific in March 1954 are described in subsequent parts of this report 

6. It should be noted that if we had not conducted the full-scale thermonuclear 
tests mentioned above we would have been in ignorance of the extent of the 
effects of radioactive fallout and, therefore, we would have been much wore 
vulnerable to the dangers from fallout in the event an enemy should resort to 
radiological warfare against us. 


BLAST AND HEAT EFFECTS 


= 


7. The effects of blast and heat from a nuclear explosion are relatively 
localized. One A-bomb of the earliest type equivalent to 20,000 tons of TNT 
{20 kilotons) would produce blust sufficient to destroy or damage severely 
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residences Within a radius of more than 1 mile from the point of burst. Within 

radius of about a mile and a half residences would be so damaged as to be 
unusable without repairs. A principal hazard to human beings would come 
from flying and falling debris and from fires due to such causes as broken gas 
and electric lines or overturned stoves. The area in which injuries to human 
beings would be caused by blast, therefore, would be about the same as the areé 
of damage to structures. 

8. The United States, as announced previously, has developed fission bombs 
many times as powerful as the first A-bombs, and hydrogen weapons in the 
ranges of millions of tons (megatons) of TNT equivalent. For these larger 
weapons, the blast effects can be calculated approximately by means of a scal- 
ing law, namely, the distance at which a given blast intensity is produced varies 
as the eube roots of the yields of the explosions. 

9, Similarly, the heat and burn effects of nuclear explosions can be estimated 
from accumulated data. These effects, of course, are influenced by prevailing 
itmospherie conditions. The time element also is a prime factor. Very large 
weapons deliver heat over an appreciably greater period of time than smaller 
weapons. A given quantity of heat from a high-yield weapon, delivered over a 
longer period of time, will produce somewhat less severe burns than the same 
quantity of heat from a nominal detonation. 


PROTECTION AGAINST BLAST AND HEAT 


10. The hazard from both burn and blast effects in the outer affected areas 
would be reduced greatly by shelter. Clothing or almost any kind of shelter 
would reduce the danger of direct burns, although there might be some danger 
of clothing and structures becoming ignited. Also, shelter would materially 
reduce the hazard of blast injury by affording protection against flying or fall- 
ing debris. The Federal Civil Defense Administration has made extensive 
studies of shelters and has issued plans for several simple and inexpensive types 
which can be utilized by householders. As is generally known, the shelter af- 
forded by ordinary city buildings would not suffice within the central area sur- 
rounding the point of burst of a large nuclear weapon. For this reason, the 
Federal Civil Defense Administration recommends evacuation of the central 
areas of target zones on early warning of approaching attack. 


RADIATION EFFECTS 


11. The immediate nuclear radiation, i. e., the neutrons and gamma rays re- 
eased instantaneously with the explosion of a large weapon on or near the 
cround, does not present a serious hazard beyond the area where heat and blast 
are of great concern. 

FALLOUT RADIATION 


12. However, particles with residual radioactivity produced by a detonation 
(as opposed to the immediate nuclear radiation) may fall out over an area much 
arger than that affected by blast and heat, and over a longer period of time. 
All nuclear detonations produce radioactive materials, but the nature and 
extent of the radioactive fallout depends on the conditions under which the bomb 
is fired. The main radioactivity of a bomb’s fallout decreases very rapidly with 
time—for the most part, within the first hours after the detonation. 


FALLOUT FROM IN-THE-AIR DETONATIONS 7 


13. In an in-the-air explosion where the fireball does not touch the earth’s 
surface, the radioactivity produced in the bomb condenses only on solid particles 
from the bomb casing itself and the dust which happens to be in the air. In the 
absence of material drawn up from the surface, these substances will condense 
with the vapors from the bomb and air dust to form only the smallest particles. 
These minute substances may settle to the surface over a very wide area, probably 
spreading around the world, over a period of days, or even months. But they 
descend extremely slowly, with the result that, by the time they have reached 
the earth’s surface, the major part of their radioactivity has been dissipated 
harmiessly in the atmosphere, and the residual contamination is widely dispersed. 


FALLOUT FROM SURFACE DETONATIONS 


14. If, however, the weapon is detonated on the surface or close enough so that 
ihe fireball touches the surface, then large amounts of material will be drawn up 
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into the bomb cloud. Many of the particles thus formed are heavy enough to 
descend rapidly while still intensely radioactive. The result is a comparativel, 
localized area of extreme radioactive contamination and a much larger area of 
come hazard. Instead of wafting down slowly over a vast area, the larger and 
heavier particles fall rapidly before there has been an opportunity for them t 
decay harmlessly in the atmosphere and before the winds have had an oppor 
tunity to scatter them. 

15. The area of hazard from radioactive fallout from a surface or near-surface 
explosion of a thermonuclear weapon is much larger than the areas seriously 
affected by heat and blast. The large radioactive cloud of a thermonuclea; 
explosion rises with great rapidity to the highest levels of the atmosphere ani 
spreads over hundreds of square miles in the first hours. During this time the 
winds toss the extremely radioactive particles about and the pattern of the 
radioactive fallout is determined by the size of the particles and by the direction 
and velocities of the winds, including those up to 80,000 feet and above. Thy 
nature of the surface of the earth on which the bomb is fired also must be take) 
into consideration. Beeause of these variables, it is impossible to apply a singk 
fallout pattern to all thermonuclear detonations, even test explosions conducted 
under selected conditions. However, with adequate knowledge of atmospheri 
conditions, including wind directions and velocities up to high levels and meteoro 
logical reports, the fallout region for any detonation usually can be predicted 
with considerable accuracy. In general terms, the region of severe fallout con 
tumination from the detonation of a thermonuclear weapon fired on or near th: 
surface can be described as an elongated, cigar-shaped area extending downwind 
from the point of burst. 


FALLOUT PATTERN OF 1954 TEST IN THE PACIFIC 


16. The very large thermonuclear device fired at thé Bikini Atoll on March 1 
1954, was exploded on a coral island. Coral consists of calcium carbonate, thus 
the detonation’s radioactivity was spread by particles consisting largely of un 
slaked lime which, during the hours of descent, was slaked by moisture in the 
atmosphere. These particles ranged between one-thousandth and one-fiftieth 
of an inch in diameter and were, on the average, somewhat adhesive. The 
prevailing winds were westerly so the bomb cloud moved generally to the east 
and deposited the radioactive particles in varying amounts over an elliptical 
or cigar-shaped area. About 160 statute miles downwind from the point of 
burst the early fallout was observed in the form of fine particles which looked 
like snow. Fallout began there about 8 hours after the detonation and con 
tinued for several hours. 

17. The roentgen is the commonly accepted unit of measurement of radiation 
dosage. A dose of about 25 roentgens of radioactivity received by a person 
over a brief space of time will produce temporary changes in the blood. A 
dose of some 100 roentgens received in a short interval may produce nausea 
and other symptoms of radiation sickness. About 450 roentgens delivered over 
a day or so might be fatal to approximately half of the persons so exposed 
However, because of the body’s repair processes, a total radiation dose which 
would be serious if incurred in a few minutes would produce much less effect 
if spread over a period of years. These statements may be helpful in under 
standing the data which follow. 

18. The test explosion, at ground surface, contaminated a cigar-shaped area 
extending approximately 220 statute miles downward and varying in width 
up to 40 miles. In addition, there was a contaminated area upwind and cross- 
wind extending possibly 20 miles from the point of detonation. Data was col- 
lected from 25 points on 5 atolls located from 10 to 330 miles downwind (gener- 
ally east) from Bikini Atoll. Due to an unexpected shift in the direction of 
the prevailing winds in the higher altitudes, the fallout missed the observation 
rafts that had been placed farther north previous to the test firing. The esti- 
mated contour of the pattern of fallout is, therefore, based only in part on 
data obtained from actual measurements and partly on extrapolation, i. e., cal- 
culations based on known data, including factual information obtained during 
previous tests of smaller devices. 

19. Data from this test permits estimates of casualties which would have 
been suffered within this contaminated area if it had been populated. These 
estimates assume (1) that the people in the area would ignore even the most 
elementary precautions, (2) that they would not take shelter but would remain 
out of doors completely exposed for about 36 hours, and (3) that in consequence 
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they would receive the maximum exposure. Therefore, it will be recognized 
that the estimates which follow are what might be termed extreme estimates 
since they assume the worst possible conditions. 

2%). On the basis of our data from this and other tests, it is estimated that, 
following the test explosion on March 1, 1954, there was sufficient radioactivity 
in a downwind belt about 140 miles in length and of varying width up to 
2% miles to have seriously threatened the lives of nearly all persons in the 
area who did not take protective measures. During the actual tests, of course, 
there were no people in this zone. Inside Bikini Atoll at a point 10 miles down- 
wind from the explosion it is estimated that the radiation dosage was about 
5,000 roentgens for the first 36-hour period after the fallout. The highest radia- 
tion measurement outside of Bikini Atoll indicated a dosage of 2,300 roentgens 
for the same period. This was in the northwestern part of the Rongelap Atoll, 
ibout 100 miles from the point of detonation. Additional measurements in 
Rongelap Atoll indicated dosages, for the first 36-hour period, of 2,000 roentgens 
at 110 miles, 1,000 roentgens at 125 miles, and, farther south, only 150 roentgens 
at 115 miles from Bikini. 

21. Some distance farther from the point of detonation, at about 160 miles 
downwind and along the axis of the elipse, the amount of radioactivity would 
have seriously threatened the lives of about one-half of the persons in the 
irea who failed to take protective measures. It is estimated that the radiation 
dosage at that point was about 500 roentgens for the first 36-hour period. 

22. Near the outer edge of the cigar-shaped area, or approximately 190 miles 
downwind, it is estimated that the level of radioactivity would have been suf- 
ficient to have seriously threatened the lives of 5 to 10 percent of any persons 
who might have remained exposed out of doors for the first 36 hours. In this 
area the radiation dosage is estimated at about 300 roentgens for the first 36- 
hour period. 

23. Thus, about 7,000 square miles of territory downwind from the point of 
burst was so contaminated that survival might have depended upon prompt 
vacuation of the area or upon taking shelter and other protective measures. 

24. Ata distance of 220 miles or more downwind, it is unlikely that any deaths 
vould have occurred from radioactivity even if persons there had remained ex- 
nosed up to 48 hours and had taken no safety measures. 

25. The estimates cited above do not apply uniformly throughout the contami- 
nated area inasmuch as the intensity of radioactivity within a region of heavy 
fallout will vary from point to point due to such factors as air currents, rain, 
snow, and other atmospheric conditions. Because of this and because most per- 
sons, if given sufficient warning, probably would evacuate the area or take shelter 
-and other precautionary measures, the actual percentage of deaths could reason- 
ably be presumed to be considerably smaller than these extreme estimates. 


PROTECTION AGAINST FALLOUT 


26. In an area of heavy fallout the greatest radiological hazard is that of ex- 
posure to external radiation. Simple precautionary measures can greatly reduce 
the hazard to life. Exposure can be reduced by taking shelter and by utilizing 
simple decontamination measures until such times as persons can leave the area. 
Test data indicate that the radiation level, i. e., the rate of exposure, indoors on 
the first floor of an ordinary frame house in a fallout area would be about one- 
half the level out of doors. Even greater protection would be afforded by a brick 
or stone house. Taking shelter in the basement of an average residence would 
reduce the radiation level to about one-tenth that experienced out of doors. Shel- 
ter in an old-fashioned cyclone cellar, with a covering of earth 3 feet thick, would 
reduce the radiation level to about one five-thousandth, or down to a level com- 
pletely safe, in even the most heavily contaminated area. Designs of shelters of 
simple yet effective construction have been prepared by the Civil Defense Admin- 
istration and are available to the public. 

27. Radioactive material deposited during fallout may or may not be visible 
but would be revealed by radiation-detection instruments such as Geiger counters. 
Any falling dust or ash that can be seen downwind within a few hours after a 
nuclear explosion should be regarded as radioactive until measured by a radia- 
tion-detection instrument and found to be harmless. 

28. Care should be taken to avoid the use of solid foods or liquids that may 
ontain fallout particles. 

29. If fallout particles come into contact with the skin, hair, or clothing, prompt 
decontamination precautions such as have been outlined by the Federal Civil 
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Defense Administration will greatly reduce the danger. These include such 
simple measures as thorough bathing of exposed parts of the body and a change 
of clothing. 

30. If persons in a heavy-fallout area heeded warning or notification of an 
attack and evacuated the area or availed themselves of adequate protective meas. 
ures, the percentage of fatalities would be greatly reduced even in the zone of 
heaviest fallout. 


FALLOUT FROM NEVADA TESTS 


31. Only relatively small nuclear-test explosions are conducted at the Nevada 
test site, in contrast to the tests of high-yield thermonuclear devices at the Paciti 
proving grounds. In Nevada, as well as in the Pacific, all tests are planned for 
times when forecast weather conditions minimize the possibility of fallout hazard 
Methods of forecasting weather patterns in these areas are improving steadily, 
High air bursts at the Nevada test site have produced no significant fallout 
heavy fallout from near-surface explosions has extended only a few miles from 
the point of burst. The hazard has been successfully confined to the controlled 
area of the test site. The highest actual dose of radiation at an offsite commu 
nity has been estimated to be less than one-third of the greatest amount of radia 
tion which atomic-energy workers are permitted to receive each year under the 
Atomic Energy Commission’s conservative safety standards. 


INTERNAL BADIATION EFFECTS 


32. Several basic facts should be kept in mind in evaluating the hazard from 
fallout radiation. First, radiation is not a new phenomenon created by the ex- 
plosions of fission and thermonuclear weapons. Since the beginning of life, 
livng things have been exposed constantly to radation from natural sources. 
Cosmic rays from space constantly pass through our bodies. We are exposed to 
“background” radiation from radium and radon in the soil, water, and air. Our 
bodies have always contained naturally radioactive potassium and carbon. 

33. As pointed out earlier, detonations of all atomic weapons produce 
radioactivity, a portion of which is carried to high altitudes and over great 
distances in the form of fine particles. The percentage of this radioactivity 
which travels beyond the relatively near area of the explosion depends largely 
on the conditions under which the bomb is fired, the percentage being higher for 
in-the-air bursts where the fireball does not touch the earth’s surface. The most 
widespread radioactivity is produced only by the longer-lived fission products, 
since the radioactivity of the shorter-lived products decays and disappears before 
the particles come down to earth in a matter of days, weeks, months, and even 
years. The longer-lived radioactive products may be distributed over the entire 
earth. However, as the particles are carried farther and farther to remote 
areas, the possibility of significant amounts of fallout decreases. 


RADIOSTRONTIUM FALLOUT 


34. One of the most biologically important radioactive substances found in fall- 
out is strontium-90. It has a long lifetime—nearly 30 years on the average. 
Radiostrontium has a chemical similarity to calcium and, therefore, when taken 
into the body it has a tendency to collect in the bones. Radiostrontium can enter 
the body in two ways—by inhaling or by swallowing. Normally, the amount 
inhaled would be small compared with the amount one might swallow. Fallout 
material deposited directly on edible parts of plants may be eaten along with 
the plants, but washing the plants before they are eaten would remove most of 
this radioactive material. However, rainfall carrying the radiostrontium down 
to earth may deposit it in the soil where it can be taken up, in part, by plants 
and incorporated into plant tissues, later to be eaten by humans or by grazing 
animals which, in turn, provide food for humans. 

35. Since the start of nuclear tests, careful measurements have been made of 
the distribution of radiostrontium over the earth’s surface, in the soils, in plants, 
and animal tissues, in the oceans, in rain, in the atmosphere, and in all forms in 
which it might be expected to occur. The results of this study are reassuring. 
The amount of radiostrontium now present in the soil as a result of all nuclear 
evnlosions to date would have to be increased many thousand times before any 

-effect on humans would be noticeable. 
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BADIOIODINE FALLOUT 


36. Among the shorter-lived fission products involved in the study of internal 
adiation, the most biologically important is radioiodine-131 with an average 
ife of only 11.5 days. Even though this product may be widely spread after 

nuclear explosion, the possibility of serious hazard is limited by its relatively 
short life. Like the nonradioactive form of the element, it concentrates in the 
thyroid gland and, in excessive quantity, conceivably could damage the thyroid 
ells. 

87. Scientists of the Atomic Energy Commission have estimated that the aver- 
.ge exposure of people in the United States from radioiodine in the fallout from 
the entire series of tests in the spring of 1954 was only a few percent of the 
innual dose that can be received year after year and still have no noticeable 
elfects. 

38. These two isotopes—radiostrontium and radioiodine—constitute the prin- 
cipal internal hazards from the radioactivities produced by the detonations of 

tomic weapons, both fission and thermonuclear. The Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion has been engaged for 3 years in a broad study of the radioactive forms of 
these isotopes and conducts year-round monitoring of these radioactivities in 
many locations. Any accumulation of these materials can be detected with great 
sensitivity so that ample warning of potential hazard could be given long before 
iny actual danger occurred from test detonations. The amounts of radiostron- 
tium and radioiodine which have fallen outside the areas near the test sites as 
a result of all atomic tests up to now are insignificant compared to concentrations 
that would be considered hazardous to health. 


GENETIC EFFECTS OF RADIATION 


39. One other effect of radiation must be considered in evaluating the long- 
range possibilities of hazard from nuclear detonations. This is the possible 
genetic effect upon the germ cells which transmit inherited characteristics from 
one generation to another. At our present stage of genetic knowledge, there is 
a rather wide range of admissible opinion on this subject. 

40. In general, the total amount of radiation received by residents of the 
United States from all nuclear detonations to date, including the Russian and 
British tests and all of our own tests in the United States and the Pacific, has 
been about one-tenth of one roentgen. This is only about one-hundredth of the 
average radiation exposure inevitably received from natural causes by a person 
luring his or her reproductive lifetime. It is about the same as the exposure 
received from one chest X-ray. 

tl. The medical and biological advisers of the Atomic Energy Commission 
believe that the small amount of additional exposure of the general population of 
the United States from our nuclear weapons testing program will not seriously 
iffect the genetic constitution of human beings. Nevertheless, we are continuing 
sur thorough study of the entire question and will continue to report our findings 
to the American people. 


SUMMARY 


The Atomic Energy Commission hopes that the information on nuclear 
veapons effects contained in the foregoing report will never be reflected in human 
xperience as the result of war. However, until the possibility of an atomic at- 
ack is eliminated by a workable international plan for general disarmament, 
the study and evaluation of weapons effects and civil defense protection measures 
ust be a necessary duty of our Government. 

13. Inevitably, a certain element of risk is involved in the testing of nuclear 
weapons, just as there is some risk in manufacturing conventional explosives or 
n transporting inflammable substances such as oil or gasoline on our streets and 
highways. The degree of risk must be balanced against the great importance of 
the test programs to the security of the Nation and of the free world. However, 
the degree of hazard can be evaluated with considerable accuracy and test condi- 
tions can be controlled to hold it toa minimum. None of the extensive data col- 
ected from all tests shows that residual radioactivity is being concentrated in 
langerous amounts anywhere in the world outside the testing areas. 

14. In the event of war involving the use of atomic weapons, the fallout from 
arge nuclear bombs exploded on or near the surface would create serious hazards 
to civilian populations in large areas outside the target zones. However, as 
mentioned in the foregoing report, there are many simple and highly effective 
precautionary measures which must be taken by individuals to reduce casualties 
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to a minimum outside the immediate area of complete or near-complete destruc. 
tion by blast and heat. Many of these protective measures, such as shelter and 
decontamination procedures, have been detailed by the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration. 


Exuisir 2 


REMARKS By Dr. WILLARD F. Lippy, COMMISSIONER, UNITED STATES ATOMIC ENERGY 
COMMISSION, FOR DELIVERY AT THE WASHINGTON CONFERENCE OF Mayors, WaAsu- 
INGTON, D. C. THuRSDAY, DECEMBER 2, 1954 


THE ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION AND NATIONAL SECURITY 


The Atomic Energy Commission has two primary functions insofar as national] 
security is concerned. The first of these, of course, is to provide the Nation with 
atomic Weapons in the quantity and qualities necessary, and the second probably 
could be described as a responsibility to help the Federal Civil Defense Adminis- 
tration in civilian defense. Certainly atomic war makes the civilians partici 
pants in a very real sense, and the means of defense are in many ways as techni- 
cal and unfamiliar and bizarre, as the atomic offensive techniques. Of course, the 
Commission has other duties as well—the peacetime applications of atomic energy 
to power and the use of isotopes in medicine and industry, the promotion of the 
general welfare through the encouragement of research and development in the 
sciences, and others. But these I do not interpret as bearing directly on the 
national security in the sense of supplying weapons to the military and assisting 
the public in civilian defense. Of course, the other objectives are vital to na- 
tional security in a broader sense, but in the sense in which we speak of the 
immediate responsibilities, the two cited are the principal obligations and 
objectives. I shall not speak of the weapons program today but shall discuss 
some of the problems of civilian defense. 

A considerable amount has been written and published about the blast and heat 
effects of fission and thermonuclear weapons. We all have seen the dramatic 
motion pictures and photographs of the damage wrought in the Japanese cities 
Many probably have read the publication, “The Eifects of Atomic Weapons’ 
which details in a very fundamental way the principles of the damage wrought 
by atomic weapons. A revised edition of this useful handbook is now underway 
The blast and heat effects were in a general way not too surprising. The predic- 
tions made before the atomic bombs were actually realized proved to be fairly 
accurate. This was due, of course, to the great experience the world had had 
with ordinary explosives and to the general applicability of the laws of physics 
underlying the propagation of shock waves and their effects on the matter, and the 
understanding of the transmission of heat which had been acquired before 1945 
In contrast, however, to the blast and thermal effects, the effects of the radio- 
activity of the atomic weapons were not so well predicted. Weshall discuss these 
this afternoon. 

The world is radioactive. It always has been and always will be. Its natural 
radioactivities evidently are not dangerous and we can conclude from this fact 
that contamination from atomic bombs, small in magnitude or even of the same 
order of magnitude as these natural radiations, is not likely to beat all dangerous. 
The second general point is that whereas heat and blasts are difficult to counter, 
the radiological hazard of atomic weapons is something one can do something 
about. This, of course, is extremely well known to the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration which has spent a great deal of time worrying about it. 

Radioactive radiations are extremely varied in nature, some being very feeble 
in penetrating power, hardly able to traverse the thinnest sheet of paper, and 
others being capable of passing through several feet of concrete. The softest 
radiations are relatively harmless in general, at least the soft radiations exhibited 
by the radioactivities due to atomic weapons We find, for example, that the 
tritium—radioactive hydrogen—from thermonuclear weapons constitutes no 
hazard to the world’s population, principally for this reason. Of course it is 
true that the tritium from such weapons burns to form water and the human 
body passes water through it very rapidly. Also, of course, there is a great 
deal of water in the world to dilute any tritium introduced in the atmosphere. 
For the reason of the softness of the radiation and the short biological lifetime 
for water molecules in the human body, the human tolerance for this radioactive 
product is estimated to be at least 10 millicuries under conditions of continuous 
exposure, that is, one can drink radioactive water at such a concentration as to 
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maintain a net inventory of 10 millicuries of this isotope in the body with no 
effects to be expected. For a single exposure, the tolerances are probably in the 
order of 1,000 millicuries. Analogous tolerances for some other isotopes are about 
a millionfold lower. In other words, the tolerances, the number of disintegra- 
tions per minute which can be tolerated in the body, depend very very much on 
the quality of the radiation emitted. The unit of radioactivity used is the curie 
which is a rate of disintegration of atoms, actually 2.2 million million per minute. 
One gram of radium disintegrates at this rate. Tritium, of course, is a rather 
extraordinarily harmless isotope from the point of view of fallout and radiation 
hazards, but radium unfortunately is about the most harmful isotope known. 
As a result, our experiences with this first radioactivity to find any practical 
use have given us the impression that radioactivity in general is inclined to be 
rather more lethal than probably is justified. It certainly would be difficult 
to discover among the 800 radioactive species now known, one more dangerous 
than this first natural radioactive isotope, the widely used radium. In all eases, 
t is necessary to understand clearly the nature of the radiations emitted by the 
radioactive Materials involved and not to assume that a curie of one isotope is 
as dangerous as a curie of any other. 

One bomb of the size used on Hiroshima liberates 2.2 pounds of fission products. 
Although 2.2 pounds of radium would have an activity of 1,000 curies, fission 
products decay very rapidly and contain at first an enormously greater amount 
of radioactivity. About 60 different radioactive species are present among the 
fission products most of which are radioactive though certain fractions are not. 
At 1 minute after the bomb is fired, the activity corresponds to nearly a million 
million curies, or about a million tons, of radium. However, at the end of 1 
hour, the activity is reduced to that of 6,000 tons of radium; after 1 day to 130; 
after 1 week to 13; and so on until the end of the year the activity is equivalent 
to one-tenth of a ton of radium. This 20-kiloton bomb therefore generates an 
enormous amount of radioactivity. Any fission weapon will generate radio- 
activity in strict proportion to its kiloton yield, or to the aggregate blast and 
thermal effects. We neglect for the moment any effects of radioactivity induced 
in the surroundings by the neutrons emitted in the explosion itself. Neutrons 
travel only a few hundred yards in air before being absorbed to form a long-lived 
isotope of carbon which is quite harmless. It seems clear, therefore, that the 
neutron radiation will not constitute any serious hazard to the civilian population. 
The fission products themselves, however, do. 

As pointed out before, the radioactivity of the fission products decreases 
rapidly with time—the activity being about in proportion to the reciprocal of 
the six-fifth power of the time elapsed since the bomb burst. This extremely 
rapid rate of decay has a very important bearing on civilian defense. It indicates 
that a few hours waiting in cellars and foxholes might provide effective pro- 
tection for the bulk of the population. To illustrate, a fallout which in 1 hour 
is giving 400 roentgen units of radiation per hour to a human body will at the end 
of 1 day give only 9 of these units ; at the end of 2 days, only 4; at the end of the 
week, it is reduced to about 1. For example an ordinary dental fluoroscope may 
correspond to 10 roentgens locally. An X-ray would be about 0.1 roentgen. 
We thus see that the decrease in the first few hoours is enormous and the im- 
portance of protecting the population against exposure to the initial radioactivity 
is very great indeed. It is suggested, therefore, that a principal measure for 
protection of the populace against fallout is reduction of opportunity of early 
exposure. The bulk of the fission products are not gaseous materials but consist 
of dust formed from the explosion. Radioactive atoms themselves reside on 
and in particles found in the air and formed by the explosion. The material 
can be removed with air filters and there seems to be no reason whatsoever that 
a good cellar will not be excellent protection. Tests of various ordinary struc- 
tures to determine the protection they afford against general fission product fall- 
out radioactivity would be very useful. We know from the laboratory measure- 
wents on the characteristics of the radiations emitted by the fission products 
that ordinary structures should prove to be quite effective. 

Following the cooling period, the populace could stay behind shelters as much 
as possible. Certain measures could be taken to remove radioactive material 
and reduce the general hazard, according to directions of the Federal Civil De- 
fense Administration. It wolud seem that simple measures are likely to be 
effective. Sufficient radioactivity of long lifetime is contained in the fission prod- 
ucts so that the waiting process will not be effective for more than the first day 
orso. The longer-lived material must either be removed or covered. As a rough 
rule, about a foot of earth is good shielding, 2 feet of earth is excellent shielding, 
and water at about 3 times these thicknesses; that is, 1 yard of water being 
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equivalent to 1 foot of earth, is effective also. In other words, a shovel proper, 
used could save a man’s life. If no ready-made cellars were available, he could 
merely dig a hole and crawl in it and stay there for the first few hours. Even 
with a broom he might sweep the contamination from an area large enough to 
give him protection. A fire hose probably could be used for a similar purpose 
as well. A host of simple and practical measures suggest themselves for decon 
tamination, but tests should be carried out to prove their effectiveness. It is prob 
able that, in aggregate, the shielding and decontamination procedures would 
protect the populace very effectively against most fallout conditions. All of these 
points are well known, of course, to the Federal Civil Defense Administration 
but are reiterated because of their general importance. 

The most frightening and insidious characteristic of radioactivity is that it js 
unobservable except with instruments. Of course, in extremely high levels the 
physiological effects do manifest themselves rather quickly and in a sense this 
type of observation might be used, but these effects are so insensitive to radiatior 
and occur so slowly that there is certainly no likelihood of their being of any us: 
whatsoever in the problem of protecting the population. The alternative seems 
to be that radiation detection instruments be used. One possibility is that cities 
customarily equip a certain number of their civilian employees such as the police 
and firemen with radiation detection instruments. The water filtration stations 
might possess them and routinely test the water supply. The schools might also 
be useful monitor stations, particularly in the country. The second general 
point, of course, is that some education of the public on these matters is called 
for. It would be helpful if people realized that radiation is not overpowering or 
invincible. Demonstrations of the power of a shovel, a broom, and a fire hos: 
would be most valuable. 

The fallout hazard itself is dependent on the conditions under which the bombs 
are fired. It is obvious that a bomb which is fired on the surface of the ground 
draws up into the fireball and carries up into the stem and cloud thousands and 
possibly millions of tons of matter. This material, of course, becomes thoroughly 
contaminated with the radioactive fission products and constitutes a mechanism 
by which the radioactivity is precipitated more rapidly and more locally and, 
therefore, at higher concentrations than it would be from an air burst. The 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki bombs both were air bursts and there was very little 
radioactive contamination in either of these cities. This result would seem to be 
a general one. Of course, the larger thermonuclear weapons have larger fireballs 
and consequently would have to be fired at a higher altitude in order to avoid 
touching the ground. But there seems no reason to doubt that for these weapons 
the same principle does apply. It is perhaps conceivable that very adverse 
weather conditions might lead to some concentration of the radioactivity by 
the rainfall occurring from or falling through the bomb cloud. The bomb mush 
rooms rise to such great heights, however, so rapidly that that seems to be not 
a very serious hazard, at least not nearly so serious as the type of hazard which 
surface-fired bombs create. 

It is clear that the danger will depend to a certain extent on the nature of 
the surface on which the bomb is fired. Even the composition of the soil would 
affect the rapidity with which the falling material condenses and precipitates, 
and the efficiency with which the radioactive products are removed from the air 
Water, of course, differs from soil in this regard. It would be in the interests 
of civilian defense if experiments to test the efficacy of various measures, of 
washing streets and buildings free of radioactivity precipitated upon them by 
bombs fired under various conditions, could be made. Many of these data already 
are available. It seems likely, for example, that a bomb fired on limestone 01 
coral should differ greatly in the radiological hazard it constitutes from one 
fired on desert sand. The heat of the bomb would dissociate the limestone or 
coral, forming lime which will be slaked by the atmosphere during its precipita- 
tion or after settling out on the surface of a building or street. This probably 
means that the particles will be quite adhesive. A sand shot, on the other hand, 
most certainly will make nonadhesive particles which should be easily removed 
A water shot probably would he somewhat intermediate in this respect, a por- 
tion of the radioactivity being removable easily and a portion being quite adhesive 
Studies of this type certainly would be helpful. 

Air bursts precipitate their radioactive products over a wide area. Because 
the material available for the formation of particulate matter is limited to that 
in the bomb and whatever dust may be present in the air, the particles in 
general are inclined to be smaller and to have been formed at a higher altitude 
This results in a very slow rate of precipitation, at least for the smaller particles 
and, most fortunately, keeps the radioactive material suspended in the atmos 
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phere during the crucial first day or so, so that most of the radioactivity is dissi- 
pated in the atmosphere, In other words, air bursts are relatively harmless, 
radiologically speaking, as far as local contamination is concerned and as far 

s the net contamination of the earth by short-lived materials. They do, however, 
lead to a general widespread dissemination of long-lived radioactive fission 
nroducts. These materials, of course, do not decay appreciably in the air and are 
precipitated eventually. It is easy to calculate that the widespread dissemination 
from the weapons fired to date should be detectable any place on earth although 
the intensity of radioactivity is so feeble that only the most sensitive instruments 
ind procedures could be expected to reveal it. This is true. The amounts of 

dioactivity from the bombs found in ordinary matter are small as compared 
to the radioactivities naturally present in the earth and living objects. It is 
restricted to the surface of the earth and is found in those places one might 
expect to find dust falling out of the air and with the chemical properties of the 
fission products, that is, those of the rare earth elements and the alkaline earth 
elements. There are, of course, some other elements particularly, the Cesium 
isotope-137. The amount of radioactivity is so small it can be found most easily 
under conditions where the opportunities for dilution have been least. For 
example, detection in sea water is difficult in that the material so dilutes that 
considerable concentration is first necessary. From this type of measurement, 
however, we do understand something of the longrange dissemination processes 
which are involved in the fallout from the high levels of the atmosphere of the 
fine particulate matter resulting from air bursts. We can see that the curative 
processes by which the earth covers over this dust and incorporates it into the 
soil and the depths of the sea are such that it is not likely that this type of 
hazard would be one which the Federal Civil Defense Administration should 
concern itself with at this time. Generally speaking, there is no immediate 
hazard to the civilian population in this type of fallout. Our problem is very 

<ely restricted to the type of fallout which results from firing bombs near the 
surface of the earth. 

The likelihood of bombs being fired in this way is, of course, a question which 
can only be answered by military experts. One does know, however, that certain 
conditions would certainly produce surface explosions. A clandestine weapon 
most probably would he fired from the surface. It seems not unlikely, however, 
that many of the bombs, a large fraction of them, will be fired in the air for the 
reason that certain blast and thermal effects are larger and likely to result 
in a wider area of damage under these conditions. A bomb fired very close to 
the surface certainly has restricted area of blast and thermal damage. In 
other words, the fallout problem might be minimized by the enemy's attempt to 
maximize the blast and thermal effects. It seems unlikely that one would be able 
to predict the probabilities in advance, but certainly there is a likelihood that 
fallout will be a serious Federal civil defense problem. 

In order to judge more quantitatively the effect of a given fallout we calculate 
the external whole body gamma radiation as the general exposure a person 
would receive who did nothing about protecting himself from fallout and who is 
exposed to the fission products from a 1-kiloton bomb distributed uniformly 
over an area of 1 square mile. This is about as high concentration of fission 
products as one would anticipate finding, except under very adverse conditions 
since it would mean, for example, that for a 20-kiloton bomb, all the fission 
products would have to be precipitated in a circle with a 2%4-mile radius. If the 
fission products from such a hypothetical bomb were 1 day old before the fallout 
occurred, and the individual spent the rest of his life in the same spot taking 
no protective measures, he would receive 470 roentgen units—a sublethal dose 
which would kill half of those exposed. If, however, he came into the contami- 
nated area at the end of 10 days, he would receive 187, and at the end of 100 
days, only 74. One sees, therefore, that a populace which does nothing to protect 
itself from a fallout might suffer very seriously but it is equally clear that all 
sorts of palliative measures can be taken—digging a foxhole would be an excellent 
one, The fresh earth piled around the edge would cover the contamination in the 
immediate vicinity and also constitute shielding against the radiation. Other 
Ineasures would be effective. These, as I have said before, might be as humble 
as retiring to your cellar or even behind a concrete wall, or between a pair of 
buildings, or inside a brick house, ete. All such measures will greatly reduce 
the exposure. It would be important, however, that people have available instru- 
ments to guide them in these moves and that they have some preliminary 
education and understanding. The Atomic Energy Commission is willing to 
cooperate with the Federal Civil Defense Administration in these respects. It is 
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to be hoped that the earnest efforts of your group will result in the strengthening 
of the defense capabilities of our Nation. There is no doubt that ignorance igs 
principal weakness and the discussion and consideration of these macabre factors 
and possibilities will in itself strengthen us. 


E-xuustr 3 
ATOMIG TEST EFFECTS IN THE NEVADA TEST SITE REGION 


United States Atomic Energy Commission, January 1955 
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Jornt Test ORGANIZATION, 
Camp Mercury, Nev., February 1955. 
A Message to People Who Live Near Nevada Test Site: 

You are in a very real sense active participants in the Nation’s atomic test 
program. You have been close observers of tests which have contributed greatly 
to building the defenses of our own country and of the free world. Nevada 
tests have helped us come a long way in a few short years and have been a vital 
factor in maintaining the peace of the world. They also provide important data 
for use in planning civil defense measures to protect our people in event of enemy 
attack. 

Some of you have been inconvenienced by our test operations. At times some 
of you have been exposed to potential risk from flash, blast, or fallout. You have 
accepted the inconvenience or the risk without fuss, without alarm, and without 
panic. Your cooperation has helped achieve an unusual record of safety. 

In a world in which free people have no atomic monopoly, we must keep our 
atomic strength at peak level. Time is a key factor in this task and Nevada tests 
help us buy precious time. 

That is why we must hold new tests in Nevada. 

I want you to know that in the forthcoming series, as has been true in the 
past, each shot is justified by national and international security need and that 
none will be fired unless there is adequate assurance of public safety. 

We are grateful for your continued cooperation and your understanding. 


JAMES E. REEVES, Test Manager. 


Tue Reoorp or Past TEsts 


Thirty-one atomic fission weapons, weapon prototypes, or experimental de- 
vices were fired in Nevada from January 1951 to January 1955. All were rela- 
tively small in explosive power. They ranged from less than one kiloton up to 
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considerably less than 100 kilotons. (A kiloton is equal to 1,000 tons of TNT.) 

The forces released by test detonations in Nevada are very small compared to 
the tremendous forces released by the large fission and hydrogen weapons testeq 
in the Pacific. So-called H-bombs are not tested in Nevada. Our large fission 
bombs, the President has said, are more than 25 times as powerful as the weapons 
with which the atomic age dawned (or approximately 500 kilotons) and hydro- 
gen weapons are in the range of millions of tons of TNT equivalent (or in mega- 
tons). 

Despite their relatively low yield, Nevada tests have clearly demonstrated 
their value to all national atomic weapons programs. Because of them we noy 
have big bombs, and smaller ones too; in fact, a whole family of weapons. Be. 
cause of them our Armed Forces are stronger and our Civil Defense better 
prepared. 

Each Nevada test has successfully added to scientific knowledge needed for 
development and for use of atomic weapons, and needed to strengthen our de. 
fense against enemy weapons. 

Staging of some tests in Nevada, instead of carrying out all of them in the 
distant Pacific, also resulted in major savings in time, the most important fac. 
tor, and in manpower, and money. 

An unusual safety record has been set. No one inside Nevada test site has 
been injured as a result of the 31 test detonations. No one outside the test site 
in the nearby region of potential exposure has been hurt. 

There were instances of property damage from blast, such as broken windows, 
Some cattle and horses grazing within a few miles of the detonations suffered 
skin-deep radiation burns, but the damage had no effect on their breeding value 
nor the beef quality of the cattle. 


THE SPRING 1955 TEST SERIES 


The new series, scheduled to begin in mid-February, will conform generally 
with the pattern of the Spring 1953 series in Nevada. 

Those who live near the test site know that experience in each series and tech- 
nical developments of one kind or another have brought improved controls and 
procedures for each series. During almost two years since the last continental 
series, past experience has been minutely studied and certain engineering and 
technical improvements have been found practical. 

Any atomic detonation, even though small enough to be fired in Nevada, involves 
powerful forces. The low level of public exposure to the off-site effects of Nevada 
detonations has been made possible by very close attention to a variety of on-site 
and off-site procedures. 

It has been found possible, by studying past experience and through new tech- 
nical developments, to improve several of these procedures. Taken together, 
these changes add up to a considerable improvement, and are expected to provide 
not only continued assurance of public safety but also to reduce public exposure 
to a minimum. 

The key operating improvements include: Improved forecasting of wind speed 
and directions; improved methods of predicting blast and fallout intensity and 
location ; reducing fallout by means such as yield limitations under various con- 
ditions and by using higher towers; and intensified off-site radiological safety 
operations. 

For example, in the past test towers were not taller than 300 feet. It has now 

been found practical to use 500-foot towers and at least four of that height will 
be used in the 1955 tests solely to reduce fallout on the nearby region. The 
higher towers will keep the fireballs further from the ground, decreasing the 
formation of relatively heavy radioactive particles, which tend to fallout near 
the site of detonation. Towers of 300 feet and less will be used only for lower 
yield shots. 
" More stringent requirements have been established for weather conditions 
which will be accepted for a detonation, particularly with regard to wind speed 
and direction. As a result there may be more postponements, particularly last 
minute postponements. 4 

No shot in the forthcoming series will exceed the yield of shots in the Spring 
1953 series in Nevada. 

There will, however, always remain a possibility of off-site effects from flash, 
blast, and radioactive fallout. The potential exposure of the public will be low 
and it ean be reduced still further by continued public cooperation. 
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Much of the remainder of this booklet is devoted to defining the off-site effects 
and the exposure you may be asked to accept, to tell you of the Test Organiza- 
tion’s constant efforts to protect the public, and to help you avoid or reduce any 
exposure. 

THE FLASH OF LIGHT 
Exposure to flash 


If you look directly into the sun or at a photographer's flash bulb, you get 
black spots in front of your eyes and you can’t see for a few seconds or a few 
minutes. If you were much closer to the sun or if you used binoculars, greater 
eye damage might result, Common sense precautions will protect your eyes from 
the bright flash of an atomic test. 

On-site the thermal (heat) waves which accompany flash can injure eye tis- 
sues and Cause permanent eye damage if the eye looks directly at the fireball. 
This is also true in the air immediately above the test site. At shot time all 
personnel on or above the test site wear extremely dark glasses or turn away; 
hinoculars are prohibited ; and road traffic is halted. 

Off-site the flash can cause black spots, so that momentarily you can’t see, or 
t can startle you. This startling, or dazzling, effect can be experienced at night 
for hundreds of miles. The greatest caution needs to be used by drivers of 
vehicles or the pilots of aircraft who might easily have an accident if momen- 
tarily unable to see, or if they were simply startled. 

The brightness of the light striking your eyes depends, of course, on whether 
itis day or night, whether there is direct line of sight to the fireball, on distance, 
on atmospheric conditions, and to some extent on the power of a detonation. 

A majority of Nevada shots must be in the predawn hours of darkness and will 
require public precautions against flash. 


Past experience with flash 


No instance of serious eye damage has been reported, on-site or off-site. 
Observers on mountain peaks, who did not wear dark glasses, have reported tem- 
porary blind spots. 

For persons outside the nearby area, flash is only an interesting phenomenon. 
The flash has been seen in Las Vegas in daytime. Predawn shots have been seen 
in Kalispell (Mont.), in West Texas, and on the Pacific Coast. 

Off-site warnings and procedures for flash 

Casual or commercial air flight above the test site is prohibited. The CAA 
will try to stop air traffic within the surrounding area up to 80 miles (because 
of flash, radiation, and air traffic congestion). 

Some shots—because of time of day, very low yield, or their positioning—will 

‘not require off-site precautions. 

If precautions are indicated, the test management will announce the approxi- 
mate time of the shot and recommend precautions. These may include the fol- 
lowing : 

Day or predawn shots: Do not use binoculars or rifle scopes or other optical 
systems to look toward the test site at shot time. Do not look toward the test 
site at shot time unless you are wearing dark sunglasses. 

Daytime shots: If the fireball will be visible on highways within a radius of 
up to 60 miles, a general warning will be issued and insofar as possible those 
driving toward the test site will be warned of time of shot and advised to stop 
and face away. 

Predawn shots: If firebali will be visible on direct line to highways within a 
60-mile radius, drivers going toward the test site will be warned to stop at shot 
time. Persons in parked cars, or observers elsewhere, will be advised to look 
the other way or to wear two pairs of darkest variety sunglasses. 

If a shot is postponed every effort will be made by radio and highway patrol to 


advise you so that you may proceed or may know if it will be fired at a later 
time, 


THE SOUND OR BLAST 
The phenomenon of blast 


Shock waves go in all directions from the detonation. Some strike the 
earth and are dissipated. Some bounce back to earth from various atmospheric 
ayers. If they reach earth at an inhabited point they may be felt or heard. 

Waves curved back to earth by the ionosphere, which is an atmospheric layer 

er 50 miles above the earth, have been recorded on very sensitive instruments 
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100 or more miles from the target area. There is no evidence that they have 
been heard at that distance or have caused any damage. 

The ozonosphere, a layer 20 to 35 miles above the earth, bends waves back at 
distances from 60 to 150 miles. Usval ozonosphere wind directions cause these 
waves to reach St. George and Cedar City, Utah, in winter and Bishop, Calif,, 
in summer. Every shot fired in Nevada has been heard either in St. George 
or Bishop, or both. The slowly oscillating, ozonosphere-borne waves can be 
as strong as others which break windows and still cause no damage. The sound 
is similar to distant thunder without sharp cracks or bangs. 

Waves propagated through the troposphere (up to 6 miles high) cause sharp 
cracks and bangs in the nearby site region. Off-site damage to buildings or win 
dows within 100 miles has resulted only from waves in the troposphere. The 
strength of waves hitting in the nearby region depends on temperature and wind 
structure of the atmosphere, on shot altitude, and on yield. Shot altitude ana 
weather dictate where the shock will strike. Wind direction causes directiona] 
variation in blast. If the weather creates a sharp focus in the atmosphere, 
blast intensity at a particular point may be severe. 

Inasmuch as there is a possibility of jarring blast, which can break windows, 
on any Nevada shot, the effect should be anticipated for every shot and precan- 
tions taken throughout the nearby region. 

Past experience with blast 

Light damage to structures and broken windows have resulted up to 100 miles, 
most of this having been in the first series on a line from the test site through 
Las Vegas and Henderson. Only very light damage has been reported within 
100 to 200 miles. Blast has been heard but has not caused damage at greater 
distances, including Los Angeles, Calif., and Albuquerque, N. Mex. 


Off-site warnings and procedures for blast 


The Test Organization has a major safety program for anticipating where 
blast may strike. One item is the firing of high-explosive shots prior to the 
nuclear test, with the blast being recorded on sensitive instruments in com- 
munities around the proving ground. If the weather remains constant, these 
provide a good indication of where blast will strike, but if the atmosphere 


changes only slightly the blast may vary by miles. If strong blast is indicated 
for any community, the shot may be postponed. 

When a possibility of light damage to any community is indicated, the com- 
munity is warned to open windows and doors to equalize pressure. 

The warning procedure, coming as it usually must only a few minutes before 
shot time and usually in predawn hours when people are asleep, is not fully 
effective. 

The most effective precaution is for you in the nearby region to anticipate blast 
from every shot and to take simple measures such as opening windows and doors. 
Persons driving or sitting in automobiles should open the car windows. Another 
simple precaution is not to stay near large glass windows at shot time. 

The scheduled date of each shot, and usually its scheduled hour, will be 
announced. 

FALLOUT FROM THE ATOMIC CLOUD 


We cannot see, feel, nor hear radiation and consequently it is more difficult 
for the public to understand than are light and sound waves from Nevada tests. 
In order to help you comprehend the phenomenon of radioactive fallout, we have 
appended to this booklet a discussion of natural radiation, of how we measure 
radiation, of how it affects people, and of the very wide difference between the 
levels of exposure experienced in the site region and the levels which can cause 
sickness. The appendix includes a discussion of the guide which will be used 
by the Test Organization in its efforts to hold any public exposure to a minmum. 

In our discussion here of radiation fallout, please understand that we are not 
talking about high yield A-bombs or H-bombs tested elsewhere. We are not dis- 
cussing radiation from enemy bombs designed to do the most damage possible. 
We are talking only about low-yield tests, conducted under controlled conditions 
at the Nevada Test Site. 


The atomic cloud 


At the instant of detonation, very powerful radiation is released in the firing 
area very close to the burst. This instantaneous radiation is not detectable out- 
side the firing area, and certainly is not experienced outside the test site. 
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As the fireballs rises and forms the atomic cloud, dirt and debris are sucked up, 
becomes radioactive, and immediately start falling. As the cloud rises, it ex- 
pands, begins losing its radioactivity by decaying, and floats away, the heavier 
particles falling to earth. 

The heaviest fallout of radioactive particles is in the firing area. The area 
of quite heavy fallout may extend several miles from ground zero, but it has not 
extended outside the controlled area of the Las Vegas Bombing and Gunnery 
Range. This is one reason why people are kept away from the test site and the 
bombing range. 

As the cloud moves on, it becames dispersed and usually within a few hours is 
no longer visible, having spread into an air mass. With each minute, its radio- 
activity loses strength. 

Even though the cloud becomes invisible, it can be traced by the trail it leaves 
in the air and on the ground beneath it. This trail is of lightly radioactive 
particles which fall from the cloud and can be detected and measured by highly 
sensitive instruments. The path of fallout is narrow at the test site and in the 
nearby region, widens to hundreds of miles as it moves on, and tends eventually 
to be distributed uniformly over the earth’s surface. It does not constitute 
a serious hazard to any living thing outside the test site. 

Fallout experience in past tests 

As you kuow, the Test Organization uses various procedures to record 
promptly the actual fallout in the region near the test site so that any needed 
action can be taken to reduce exposure and so that you may be told the level of 
exposure you may have experienced if you were under the cloud’s path. 

Fixed recording stations, mobile teams with recording instruments, low-flying 
aircraft which measure ground-level radiation, and planes which track the 
atomic air mass are all used. Thousands of reports are made. 

These reports have shown that, under the controls used in Nevada, there 
has been no significant fallout anywhere in the nearby region as a result of aerial 
bursts in which the fireball did not touch the ground. Fallout levels have been 
very low—only slightly more than normal radiation which you experience day in 
and day out wherever you may live. (See appendix. ) 

The reports have shown that with low tower, surface, or underground shots— 
where the fireball touches the ground—there has been heavier fallout. As the 
AEC has reported, no person in the nearby region has been exposed to hazardous 
amounts of radiation, even from this heavier fallout, and no crops or water 
supplies have been made hazardous to health. Fallout of significance to animals 
has been experienced only close to the site of the detonation. 

If highly radioactive fallout particles are deposited on or very near the surface 
of the skin, such as on clothes or hair, and stay there for an appreciable period of 
time, beta radiation can cause hair loss, skin discoloration, and burns. Beta 
burns are similar to burns produced by heat, except that they appear only after 
one or two weeks and heal slowly and more imperfectly. Beta particles can 
barely penetrate the skin and produce no other damage to the body. The only 
beta burns recorded from Nevada tests have been on the skin of some cattle 
and horses grazing within a few miles of the firing area. At greater distances, 
there is very little likelihood of beta burns. However, simple precautionary meas- 
ures may be taken to reduce exposure. These include thorough washing of ex- 
posed areas as soon as possible after fallout has occurred, and other measures to 
remove the particles, such as brushing or changing clothes. 

Experience has also shown that the cloud, even though its radiation decreases 
rapadily, contains greater than background radiation levels for some hours. The 
obvious answer is to prevent aircraft flight through the cloud until it has fur- 
ther cooled and dissipated. 

Fallout of very minute intensity can interfere temporarily with a few indus- 
trial and research enterprises in almost any part of the Nation. Interference 
in normal operations may occur in the uranium prospecting and mining business, 
in industrial and commercial processes where there are radiation controls, in the 
photographic industry, in low-level-radiation research, ete. Action is taken to 
help avoid or reduce such interference through announcements of tests. 

There has been considerable public discussion in recent months concerning 
the effect of radiation on the body’s germ cells. Changes in the units of heredity 
in the germ cells which eventually may appear as new or different characteris- 
tics in offspring, occur spontaneously under normal and natural conditions in all 
kinds of animals and plants. Normal radiation backgroud is one factor in this 
process. Higher levels of exposure to radiation can affect the process. Radia- 
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tion exposure to the population in the United States from fallout generally has 
been less than the exposure received from natural background sources, On the 
basis of experiments and observations it appears that—over a number of gen 
erations—radiation from fallout from Nevada tests would have no greate; 
effect on the human heredity process in the United States than would natura] 
radiation in those parts of the Nation where normal levels are high. 


CONTROLS, WARNINGS AND PROCEDURES RELATED TO RADIATION FALiLovt 


Every practical control and procedures is followed by the Test Organization 
to keep off-site fallout at a minimum level. 

Obviously, it is essential to forecast in advance where the cloud will go, wher 
the radiation will fall off-site, and how much it will measure. 

Weather is a major item. Procedures have been improved to provide a much 
clearer picture of what the wind directions and speeds will be following the 
shot. A shot will not be fired under conditions which are not stable enough to 
make accurate forecasting possible. As noted, this may cause many postpone. 
ments while satisfactory weather is awaited. 

Additional limitations have been placed on the yield of shots to be fired unde: 
various circumstances. For instance, some shots will be fired from 500-foo: 
towers solely to decrease the amount of radioactive fallout off-site. 

Every effort will be continued to warn people away from the test site and th: 
bombing range. 

Helicopter and light aircraft sweeps of predicted fallout areas near the test 
site will be made before a shot and any persons found there will be warned to 
leave. Like sweeps will be made following the shot. Stockmen will be advised 
if there are indications their stock has been exposed. 

The U. 8S. Public Health Service, whose members have participated in past 
off-site monitoring, will station representatives for the duration of the series 
in various communities east, northeast, and north of the site—the most frequent 
direction of fallout. Their work will be supplemented by mobile teams from the 
AEC and its laboratories. Low level aircraft sweeps to check the regions of 
ground fallout will be continued. 

If you are in an area exposed to fallout, you will be so advised by our radia 
tion monitors. If there is any probability that exposure to fallout will ap 
proach our very conservative exposure guides, you will be advised what to do 
As has happened at St. George and Lincoln Mine, you might be advised to stay 
indoors for a few hours until the fallout loses its strength. If you have 
been outdoors during the fallout you might be advised to bathe, wash your hair, 
dust your clothes, shake off your shoes, etc. If the fallout is across a highway, 
traffic might be halted temporarily. 

Your best action is not to be worried about fallout. If you are in fallout 
area, you will be advised. If our radiation monitors advise precautionary 
action do what they say. Please bear in mind that it is extremely unlikely that 
there will be fallout above the expected low levels on any occupied community. 
If you think that maybe you have been in fallout, or if you have other questions, 
get in touch with our monitors or with the Test Organization. Your questions 
will be answered. 


LOCATION OF RADIATION MONITORS 


The locations of the radiation monitoring stations in the test site region are 
shown on a map inside the back cover. The whole region has been divided into 
zones, each of which has one or more headquarters locations. At each head 
quarters there is a zone commander from the U. S. Public Health Service. He 
directs fellow USPHS employees in the field as they monitor fallout beneath 
the atomic cloud. Field monitors can be shifted from one zone to another as 
required. All monitors are supervised by the Test Organization. 

Should you have any questions about fallout during the test series, you may 
contact the “Test Organization Monitor” for your community or zone. Public 
officials or the telephone operator can direct you to his location in the com- 
munity. The exact location of each will be made known when the station is 
established in mid-February. 
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Headquarters Zone area 


Camp Mercury Indian Springs, Lathrop Wells, to Beatty. 

Tonopah North from Beatty to above Tonopah. 

Lincoln Mine Groom and Lincoln Mines, and Sharp’s. 

Ely__-_- : Currant to Ely and south to Lincoln County 
line. 

Alamo Sunnyside, Hiko, Crystal Springs, Alamo, south 
to Clark County line. 

Piothé-— Seas Cave Valley, Atlanta, Monarch, Ursine, Pioche, 
east to Utah line. 

Caliente__— =! Panacea, Crestline, Acoma, Delamar, Caliente, 
Elgin, south to Clark County line. 

Glendale. oi cnce eens _. Moapa, Glendale, Mesquite, Overton. 

Las Vegas. shee ‘ West to California line and Mount Charleston 
area; north to Dry Lake: east to Frazier’s 
Well and Peach Springs in Arizona; south 
beyond Goodsprings and Nelson. 

Washington County, Utah_____. Littlesfield north to Iron County line east be- 
yond Springdale, south to Short Creek. 

Iron County, Utah Follows county lines. 

Beaver, Utah Millard and Beaver Counties. 


PROSPECTORS AND MINERS 


Many persons in Nevada, Utah, Arizona, and nearby California have Geiger 
counters these days. We can expect many reports that “Geiger counters were 
coing crazy here today.” Reports like this may worry people unnecessarily. 
Don’t let them bother you. 

Geiger counters are supposed to find radiation of very low intensity. They 
register only as high as 20 milliroentgens per hour. (See appendix.) A Geiger 
counter can go completely off-scale in fallout which is far from hazardous— 
although fallout might make prospecting difficult for a few days. If the fall- 
out is heavy enough to be of any significance, our monitors will be in the area 
and will tell you what is happening. 

Numerous mines in our general area produce uranium. Their ventilation 
systems may draw much air—and fallout—into the mines. Levels of radiation 
from fallout in the mines may well exceed the levels established for normal, 
day-to-day operations—and still be far from hazardous. You will appreciate 
that levels in a mine day after day must be lower, first because miners are ex- 
posed to these levels every working day, and secondly, because higher levels 
would throw off the sensitive measuring instruments used in the mines. Again, 
if fallout levels are significant, our monitors will be in the area. 


TESTS AND THE WEATHER 


Quite by chance, some unusual weather accompanied Nevada tests during the 
spring of 1953. Lacking anything else to blame, some people thought the tests 
caused the bad weather. 

You have lived next door to the test site long enough to know that weather 
is very important to us. We sometimes wait for days and days until the right 
weather comes along so that we can fire a shot. We don’t create weather; we 
use it as it goes by. 

Sometimes this means that we use a very small streak of good conditions 
which comes in between periods of strong winds. In such a case, strong winds 
will of course follow a shot. 

For example, people in Las Vegas have noted during the day after an early 
morning test that a wind storm moved in from the northwest, seemingly from 
the test side. They haven't always realized that the same storm was moving 
toward them across California at shot time, and the Test Organization was 
taking advantage of the calmer period before the storm in order to control test 
effects. To a Tonopah resident, the sequence would have been different as he 
could have seen the early morning flash in the southeast, then watched the 
clouds move in from the northwest. 

The U. S. Weather Bureau experts, and those in our Armed Forces, have 
reviewed all of the facts during the last year and a half and they have found 


no indication at all that Nevada tests change the weather anywhere in any 
respect. 
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REPORTING TEST-CAUSED DAMAGE 


Since the first Nevada test series, the AEC has contracted with Genera) 
Adjustments Bureau to receive and to investigate claims for damages arising 
from test operations. An office is maintained in Las Vegas, Nev. 

The Bureau’s investigative teams are supplemented by engineers, architects. 
veterinarians, or others in the area from which the claim originates. The jp. 
vestigation is thorough, in order to determine whether or not the claimed loss 
actually resulted from a test detonation. If found to be justified, settlement js 
relatively prompt. 

Almost all of the claims made as a result of tests have asserted damage from 
the blast effect, and a large majority of these were from the Las Vegas area as q 
result of the first two test series. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


The Test Organization has an Information Office at 1235 South Main Street, 
Las Vegas, telephone Las Vegas 6350; and an Information Office at Camp Mer- 
cury, Ney., telephone Camp Mercury 1. 


APPENDIX 
GUIDES TO UNDERSTANDING FALLOUT 


(Information condensed from Commission’s 13th Semiannual Report and other 
publications) 


Radiation is nothing new 


Very few of us can explain electricity, although we have learned to live with it 
and to use it. Even fewer can explain nuclear radiation. It is little understood 
by most of us, something we can’t see, feel, or hear. 

And yet, radiation is nothing new. Since the beginning of time, mankind has 
been bombarded by radiation from outer space and from the ground beneath 
him. Cosmic rays rain down from space upon each of us every second of our 
lives. We are also constantly exposed to radiation from uranium, radium, and 
other elements in the earth itself. The sum total of this radiation is known as 
background level and evidently man’s body has learned to live with it. 

Our bodies also contain radioactive materials, taken in with the food we eat 
and the water we drink. An AKC scientist illustrates his talks with an interest- 
ing experiment, in which the solid residue from a single sample of body fluid 
makes a Geiger counter jump like a piece of uranium ore would. 

We willingly expose ourselves to much heavier radiation when we undergo 
diagnostic X-rays. 

So, radiation is not new to our lives. In this atomic age we are living on a 
more familiar basis with it. It is important that we try to understand it, accept 
it, and use it. It is also important that we respect its powers, so that we will 
be guided by knowledge and not be blinded by fear of the unknown. 


How radiation is measured 


Radiation is undetectable by the senses. Its effects can be measured with in- 
struments, however, just as heat is measured by a thermometer. Various 
sensitive devices—a Geiger counter is one—have been developed for this purpose. 

In order to understand the subject, we need a quantitative measure for radia- 
tion, just as we use a quart for liquids, a volt for electricity, or a horsepower for 
our automobile engines. 

Various units are used by the experts in measuring radiation. The basic unit 
used by the Test Organization and the one we use here is a roentgen (abbrevia 
tion: “r’), named for the discoverer of X-rays. 

Most of the fallout reports in the Nevada region use the term “milliroentgen.” 
This is simply one-thousandth of a roentgen. Ten millircentgen (or, “mr’”) are 
one-hundredth of a roentgen; 500 mr are only one-half roentgen. 

What radiation does to people 

Uncontrolled radiation, like uncontrolled fire or carelessly used electricity, can 
be very dangerous. 

It does different things to people depending upon what kind it is and upon the 
amount to which a person is exposed. As we have said, all of us are exposed to 


some natural radiation all the time and so far as anybody can tell it does no 
harm. But, overexposure to radiation can cause injury. 
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Similarly, the sun will give you a pleasant suntan, but if you are overexposed it 

burn the skin and make you quite sick. 

Overexposure to any kind of nuclear radiation causes injury by damaging the 
tiny living cells of which our bodies are composed so that they cannot do their 
normal work in the body. The amount of overexposure to radiation determines 
the amount of damage caused. We become ill from radiation only if too many 
cells are damaged or destroyed at one time, or are destroyed continuously in 
certain organs of the body over a long period of time. 

Recovery of people injured by overexposure to radiation depends, as in the 
case of accidents, burns, or sickness, on the kind of injury and its severity. 
Many people who were severely injured by bomb radiation in Japan during World 
War II apparently made good recoveries. The important fact about radiation 
is that it takes quite a bit of overexposure to cause illness. Only when over- 
exposures are very heavy is recovery problematical. 


The range from harmless to serious exposures 


As we have seen, all of us are exposed constantly to natural radiation, which 
in some cases equals eight-tenths of one reentgen a year. 

The body may safely receive considerably greater doses of radiation because 
the effects are repaired almost as rapidly as they are produced. Over a period 
of many years, a human may safely receive in small doses a total amount of 
radiation which would cause fatal illness if administered to his whole body 
within a period of a few minutes. 

A dose of three-tenths roentgen per week has been accepted by both national 
and international groups of experts as the maximum dose rate which may 
be delivered to the whole body for an indefinite period of years without hazard. 
This does not mean that three-tenths roentgen is the largest exposure which 
may be incurred in one week without hazard. Occasional exposures well above 
this figure will have no detectable bodily effect. 

The lowest dose, received in a brief period, which will product detectable 
effects in the body is about 25 r. and for many individuals will be 50 r. This 
25 r.—f0 r. range is generally considered an overexposure. Radiation sickness 
follows exposure somewhere in the 75 r.—100 r. range, with nausea and vomiting 
occasionally found as low as 100 r. Serious illness, from which people will 
recover With proper attention—will result at the 200 r. level. Exposure to 400 r. 
in a brief period will probably kill 50 percent of all persons exposed. 

Workers in the atomic energy program are goverend by the three-tenths 
roentgen per week guide. Scientists and other participants in Nevada use a 
guide of 3.9 r. in 13 weeks, although they quite often are exposed to higher 
doses—because they must go into firing areas after a detonation. 

Radiation exposure of the public is, however, different from that which atomic 
workers voluntarily accept. It is involuntary. The numbers of people involved 
may become large, and there is no discrimination as to age or occupational 
relationship. The population includes pregnant women, young children, and 
many persons in the active child-bearing age. Exposure which the public 
should be asked to accept involuntarily should be—and is—lower than that 
atomic workers accept voluntarily. 

For this reason, the Atomic Energy Commission has established a much lower 
guide for future Nevada test operations. It is essentially one-fourth the guide 
used for atomic test workers. The standard to be used will be 3.9 r. in 1 year, 
instead of a like total in 13 weeks. 
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Exurerr 4 


{Press release of January 27, 1955] 
Unitep States Atomic ENgrgy COMMISSION—DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
JOINT OFr¥FIce or Test INFORMATION, Las Vecas, NEy. 


Ranchers, prospectors and miners, migrants, private fliers, hunters, and any 
others concerned are cautioned that a new series of nuclear tests will begin at 
Nevada test site in mid-February. 

The series will continue for an unannounced period. Conclusion of the series 
will be announced. 

Nevada test site will remain closed to all unauthorized personnel throughout 
the series, for both security and safety reasons. Detonations can be dangerous 
for persons on site. Experience has shown that the safety of participants or 
official observers on site is adequately protected. Such assurance cannot be ex- 
tended to unauthorized persons whose whereabouts might not be known. Persons 
who may be near the NTS boundaries during the series may expose themselves 
to serious danger. 

The area of danger may extend throughout the portions of the Las Vegas 
bombing and gunnery range from southeast to northwest of NTS. Radiation 
exposure levels within the bombing range could be hazardous. 

The test organization is making every effort to caution unauthorized persons 
to remain away from the NTS and bombing range areas during the series. 
Caution is also advised for individuals in the general area. The flash of light, 
for instance, can cause temporary eye damage under some circumstances to 
observers who are off site, but who are looking directly at the fireball. The 
use of binoculars or rifle scopes intensifies the danger. 
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(he Civil Aeronautics Administration and the Air Force will again cooperate 

with the test organization to control flights in the vicinity of the test site during 
the test period. Established procedures provide that during the test period 
flight plans must be filed for all aircraft entering or operating within a 200-mile 
radius of Las Vegas. The CAA is also acting to advise private fliers to check with 
the nearest CAA communications station if they plan flights in the vicinity of the 
est site. 
' 'o help avoid any exposure of individuals to test effects in the bombing range 
and immediately contiguous areas, the test organization will during the forth- 
coming series examine the probable area of radiation fallout in light aircraft 
and helicopters the day before every shot. Individuals in the area will be 
warned of the danger. Similar sweeps will be made following each shot, and 
efforts will be made to advise livestockmen if stock are found to have been in 
fallout areas. 


Exutstt 5 
{Press release of February 3, 1955] 
UNITED STaTEsS ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION—-DEPARTMENT OF DEPENSE 
JoInT OFFICE oF Test INFORMATION, Las ViGAs, NEV. 


Seth R. Woodruff, Jr., support director of the joint test organization, announced 
today the names and locations of the off-site radiation monitoring representatives 
who will be stationed throughout the new test series in various nearby com- 
munities. 

He also announced further details of the off-site 
organization. 

Stationing of monitors at fixed locations is a development new in this series. 
In past series there have been a few instances of local concern about fallout 
which was occasioned largely by the lack of immediate official information on 
the nonhazardous nature of the fallout experienced. The fixed fallout monitors 


radiation monitoring 


will provide immediate public information in their local areas, both as to the 


usual case of no fallout and as to any fallout experienced. They also will report 
fallout or its absence to the test organization in Camp Mercury, and will act to 
keep local officials and the local public informed of test operations generally. 

Mr. Woodruff stressed that the fixed monitors are expected to provide a 
localized information center to answer or obtain answers on all questions con- 
cerning the off-site effects of the nuclear tests. For instance, he asked that 
owners of livestock advise their lecal monitor of the location of their stock so 
that they may be kept informed in case of fallout. 

In addition to the fixed monitoring stations, the test organization will again 
have mobile teams which will operate out of Mereury and will be concentrated 
in the path of the atomic cloud. 

Both fixed and mobile activities will be supported by a laboratory and a control 
center at Mereury. Their monitoring will also be supplemented by a few auto- 
matic recording and telemetering stations, and by low-level helicopter and light 
aircraft observation and ground-radiation-level monitoring flights. 

Joe Sanders of Las Vegas, Deputy Support Director, will supervise the entire 
offsite radiological safety activity in this series. He will be assisted by Dr. 
Oliver Placak, formerly of Oak Ridge, Tenn., and now of Los Vegas, representing 
the United States Public Health Service in providing support to the Test Organiza- 
tion. A majority of the offsite monitoring organization is composed of regular 
and reserve officers of the United States Public Health Service. 

The 12 individuals making up the 6 mobile monitoring teams include 6 employees 
of the Las Vegas office of Silas Mason Co. and the following from USPHS: 
Ralph W. Longaker, Washington, D. C.; Albert E. Bertran and James F. 
Herlihy, New York City ; Lial W. Brewer, Salt Lake City ; William R. Van Nattan, 
Denver ; and William M. Auseresses, San Francisco, 

The three-man staff at the Mercury Laboratory includes: Melvin W. Carter, 
formerly of Cincinnati and now of Las Vegas; Richard Coleman, Salt Lake City ; 
and Morgan Seal, Washington, D. C. 

The following are the names of USPHS monitors to be assigned to each fixed 
location, their headquarters communities, and the area for which each is 
responsible. These individuals are now moving to their assigned locations. 
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Lincoln Mine and surrounding area: Henry J. L. Rechen, Washington, D. ¢ - 
and Vernon L. Rucker, Topeka, Kans. ” 
Alamo, Nev.: Carroil F. Harriss, Stillwater, Okla.; and Joe E. Ledbetter 
Grosbeck, Tex. F 
Caliente, Nev.: Richard H. Fetz, Atlanta, Ga.; and John C. Habel, Birming. 
ham, Ala. ; 

Pioche, Nev.: Clyde M. Berry, New Jersey; and Herb Bevis Manchester. 
Conn. 

Mercury, Nev., and area from Indian Springs Air Force Base northwestward 
through Lathrop Wells to Beatty: Oliver W. Kaufmann, Urbana, IL 

Tonopah, Nev.: Ralph N. Stone, Washington, D. C.; and Carroll E. Despain. 
Boise, Idaho. 

St. George, Utah, including Washington County: Frank A. Butrico, New York 
City ; and Charles E. Cotton, Boise, Idaho. 

Cedar City, Utah, including Iron and Garfield Counties: Samuel C. Ingraham, 
Washington, D. C., and Harrison E. Bullock, Carbondale, Ill. 

Beaver, Utah, including Millard and Beaver Counties: Joseph S. Ameen, 
Greensborough, N. C.; and Francis H. Woo, Honolulu. 

Ely, Nev., including White Pine and Eureka Counties: Charles M. Davidson, 
Signal Mountain, Tenn.; William N. Long, Gastonia, N. C.; and Frank Wraight, 
Chicago. 

Glendale, Nev.: Edwin L. Ruppert, Seattle, Wash.; and William F. Bower, 
Portland, Oreg. 

Las Vegas, Nev. : Lloyd F. Pummill, Oklahoma City. 


Exuisit 6 
{Press release of February 5, 1955] 
Unttep STATES ATomMiIc ENERGY CoM MISSION—DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Joint OFFICE Or Test INFORMATION, LAS VEGAS, NEV. 


Test organization officials will leave Las Vegas Monday morning for a 3-day 
visit to communities east, north, and west of Nevada test site to discuss test 
operations with public officials and civic leaders. 

The group will consist of: Dr. Alvin C. Graves, Test Scientific Adviser; Joe 
B. Sanders, who will be in charge of offsite public safety activities ; Oliver Placak, 
United States Public Health Service representative; and Richard G. Elliott, 
Director of Test Information. 

The trip will include visits with people in all communities near Nevada test 
site. The following meetings also are scheduled : 

2 p. m., Monday, February 7: A public meeting in the Rex Theater at Caliente 
including showing of atomic-related films. 

6 p. m., Tuesday, February 8: Pioche Lions Club-sponsored meeting in Wahs 
Cafeteria at nearby Castleton. 

Noon, Wednesday, February 9: Joint meeting of Lions, Rotary, and Chamber of 
Commerce at Ely, Nev. 

7:30 p. m., Wednesday, February 9: Lions Club ladies night dinner at Golf 
Club, Tonopah. 

The local community visits are being coordinated in each area by the test 
organization’s radiation monitors who will be assigned to the area throughout 
the forthcoming test series. 

They are for the purpose of answering public questions concerning test opera- 
tions, the past record of public safety, and any changed controls and procedures 
affecting the offsite effects of tests, such as flash, blast, or fallout. 
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Exuzetr 7 


rPress release of January 17, 1955. Advance: For release after 9 a. m., Mountain 
: Standard Time, Tuesday, January 18, 1955] 


UNITED STATES ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 
Santa Fe OPERATIONS OFFICE, ALBUQUERQUE, N. MEX, 


The following notice to uranium prospectors is now being posted at the Atomic 
Energy Commission exploration and mining offices throughout the Western and 
Rocky Mountain areas: 

Starting about mid-February 1955, the Atomic Energy Commission will con- 
duct at its Nevada test site a series of Atomic tests. The series will conform 
generally with those previously held in Nevada. 

Atomic tests in Nevada in the past have resulted in background radiation 
readings that were misleading in uranium prospecting activity. The tests this 
year again will likely result in increased radiation readings. Prospectors using 
counters in the field should take this into consideration until effects of the tests 
on counters have ceased. The duration of the tests is dependent on weather and 
other factors. In the past tests have run as long as 3 months. Operators of 
highly sensitive airborne prospecting equipment should take special precautions 
and should refer to Notice to Airmen issued by the Civil Aeronautics Authority, 

The increased radiation in the exploration territory resulting from these tests 
is not expected to be hazardous to humans or livestock or to have any effect 
on crops. 


“xHIBIT 8 
[Release of February 13, 1955] 
UNITED STATES ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION—DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
Joint OFFICE oF TEST INFORMATION, Las VeGAs, NEv. 
Dr. ALVIN C. GRAVES: “PLANNING AND CONDUCTING NEVADA TEstTs” 


First of all, I want to discuss the question of why full-scale field tests are 
vital to national atomic programs. 

Most of our tests are conducted to advance weapons development. Four lines 
of work are involved: Primary experimental research, theoretical investigations 
and calculations, component development experimentation, and full-scale nuclear 
detonations. If any one line falls behind, the rate of progress slows. The rate 
of testing required depends on the rapidity of generation of new ideas. 

At least nine developmental purposes are served by full scale nuclear tests: 

1. To proof test a weapon before it enters the national stockpile. 

2. To provide a firm basis for undertaking extensive engineering and fabri- 
cation effort which must be expended to carry a “breadboard” model to a version 
satisfactory for stockpile purposes. 

3. To demonstrate the adequacy, inadequacy, or limitations of current theo- 
retical approaches. 

4. To explore phenomena which can vitally affect the efficiency and per- 
formance of weapons but which are not susceptible to prior theoretical analysis 
of sufficient certainty. 

d. To provide a basis of choice among existing theoretical methods of weapon 
improvement in order to concentrate attack along lines of greatest practical 
significance, 

6. To determine the validity of entirely new and untried principles proposed 
for applications to improve performance. 

7. To provide entirely new information pertinent and valuable to weapon 
development and arising simply as a byproduct of scientific observation of full- 
scale detonations. 

8. To gain time in very urgent development programs by substituting tests for 
a portion of a possible but lengthy laboratory caleulational and experimental 
program. 


9. To provide as a byproduct basic scientific information to add to the stock- 
pile of such knowledge. 
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Only in the first instance would the detonation necessarily be of a weapon 
as such. In most circumstances, an experimental device is designed. The device 
tested will be simplified as much as possible to answer the basic question: It 
will minimize the expenditure of active material; and it is seldom a useful 
weapon design. The information obtained by its testing will, however, immedi. 
ately or eventually affect the design of stockpile weapons and improve the 
stockpile position. 

The Department of Defense has also a very real interest in the conduct of 
full-scale tests to further weapon research and development. It has a continuing 
need for information resulting from a fuller understanding of the effects of 
atomic weapons. Full understanding of the output characteristics of atomie 
weapons and their effects on various targets under varying conditions is essep. 
tial to planning military defense against atomic weapons and for developing 
the desired characteristics of new weapons. 

The nonmilitary Federal agencies also have a continuing need for effects data 
on items such as dwelling, building materials, drugs, humans, etc., and infor. 
mation on the adequacy of shelters, etc. These are distinct from the military 
effects data required by DOD. In addition to such information, the Federa] 
Civil Defense Administration has found a new value in the encouragement of 
civil-defense programs. 

So, while most field tests are developmental in nature, any given test’s cost 
in material and effort is so great that every attempt is made to answer with it 
as many other questions as possible. 

Second, granted that testing is essential to defense, why do we hold tests 
in Nevada? 

The need for a continental test site became obvious and demanding in late 
1949 and 1950. The pace of weapons development had been stepped up, and it 
had become clear that the program would require more frequent tests than could 
be conducted practically in the Pacific. The rate of development of new and 
improved nuclear weapons depended on whether or not a continental site 
could be utilized. There were various other reasons resulting from the tense 
international situation of that period. 

Careful review of all available data relating to fallout indicated that, under 
the controls planned, relatively low-yield tests could be fired with adequate 
assurance of public safety—which was the determining factor in decision to 
operate on-continent and is the determining factor as to continuing use of our 
Nevada test site. 

Many continental sites were surveyed and the present Nevada site was chosen 
as most nearly satisfying all of the criteria for a continental site. Between 
January 27, 1951, and June 4, 1953, 31 weapons, weapon prototypes, or experi- 
mental devices were fired in Nevada in 4 series. All detonations were relatively 
smallin yield. They ranged from less than 1 kiloton up to considerably less than 
100 kilotons. 

These yields may be compared with the tremendous strength of weapons or 
devices tested in the Pacific. The United States has fission bombs, the President 
has said, more than 25 times as powerful as the weapons with which the atomic 
age dawned (or approximately 500 kilotons), and hydrogen weapons in the 
range of millions of tons of TNT equivalent (or in megatons). 

The past four test series demonstrated that the continental test site is even 
more valuable than had been anticipated. Despite their low yield, Nevada tests 
clearly demonstrated their value to all national atomic-weapons programs. 
Each Nevada test was successful, adding to scientific knowledge needed for de- 
velopment and for use of atomic weapons, and needed to strengthen our defense 
against enemy weapons. 

The Nevada tests have perhaps doubled the rate of acquisition of knowledge 
in the fields of weapon design and weapon effects. They have made it possible 
to design weapons suited to a wide variety of strategic and tactical situations, 
and fitted to different military delivery vehicles, and have contributed in a major 
way to the knowledge needed to develop the thermonuclear weapon tested at 
Eniwetok. 

It has been estimated that, as a result of design changes adopted after being 
proven by field tests, savings have been effected in production and stockpile main- 
tenance costs which far exceed the costs for weapons development tests. 

Together with the tests in the Pacific, Nevada tests have made it possible to 
increase by very sizable amounts the efficiency and the vield in stockpile weapons. 
As a result of the nuclear field test program the United States now has big bombs, 
and smaller ones too: in fact, a whole family of weapons. Because of tests the 
Armed Forces are stronger and Civil Defense better prepared. 
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The weapons laboratories’ backyard workship in Nevada has permitted tests 
to be set up quickly and to be conducted more frequently than would have been 
possible in the Pacific. They have resulted in major savings in time for weapons 
development, the most important factor, in utilization of scientific and technical 
manpower, and in money. 

The Federal agencies concerned have recently summarized the value of the 
Nevada test site to their programs: 

AEC weapons laboratories.—The value of a continental site is quickly proved 
by examination of the test schedules, the significant value of each test, and 
an appreciation of the virtual impossibility of carrying out all these schedules 
at these rates at an extracontinental site. Continued continental, full-scale 
resting is necessary to insure an acceptable rate of advancement.” 

The Armed Forces.—‘Certain military effects experiments can only be con- 
ducted in the Pacific, and certain experiments to be meaningful can only be 
conducted on land masses typical of continents. For those experiments which 
can be conducted either in the Pacific or in Nevada, they can be conducted in 
Nevada more quickly, more easily, more accurately, and with economy of 
men, materiel, and dollars. Military assistance to the ABC in Nevada is less 
in total scope and much more easily provided. Nevada provides valuable troop 
indoctrination to larger numbers of troops. Nevada provides a degree of oper- 
ating flexibility not available in the Pacific, this affording major advantages to 
DOD in economy, wider participation by military commands, and ease of 
execution and support.” 

Civil effects—“For reasons of economy, convenience, and ground surface the 
nonmilitary Federal agencies can best accomplish their investigations in struc- 
tural and functional design, materials and equipment, and biological effects at 
a continental test site. The FCDA has attested many times to the value of its 
test and demonstration programs in Nevada in stimulating public interest in 
national civil-defense planning. FCDA considers it most important to carry 
out biomedical experiments, public demonstrations, structure and equipment 
testing, and training programs.” 

Third. The past record of experience also shows that our operating controls 
and other procedures designed to prevent hazard to on-site participants or to 
the off-site public have been successful. 

No one inside Nevada test site was injured or overexposed to radiation as 
a result of the 81 detonations. Outside the test site, there has been no instance 
of hazardous exposure of human beings to radiation from fallout, and no injury 
to personnel from blast waves or the flash of light. There were instances of 
property damage, such as broken windows. Cattle and horses grazing within 
20 miles or less of the detonation suffered skin-deep beta radiation burns on 
their hides. Radiation fallout outside the bombing and gunnery range has been 
in quantities harmless to humans, animals, or crops. 

Fourth, the remaining portion of this discussion will relate primarily to on- 
site controls affecting public safety. Necessarily, this must include some dis- 
cussion of technical test requirements, which must also be met. 

Complex and intricate considerations are involved in planning and conducting 
these tests. 

Hach Nevada test must be justified as to its safety, but before then it must 
have been justified as to its importance to the Nation. Only tests which are 
vital to national atomic programs, only those which contribute directly to the 
vital interests of this Nation and the free world are admissible. It may be 
seen that the first consideration in planning and in operations must be to obtain 
the technical data which justified scheduling the shot. 

The major limitation on use of a continental test site is public health and 
safety. The protection problem begins with the thousands of participants and 
official or public observers who may be on or above the test site, extends to 
the general publie in the nearby region, and in much lesser degree to the public 
throughout the Nation. The criteria, controls, and procedures which have been 
developed to assure minimum public exposure enter into almost every step of 
planning and operations. 

These factors are numerous and will include items such as the meteorological 
Probabilities, maximum energy release permitted with regard to the type of 
shot planned, and type of soil at the target site. The various factors affecting 
off-site fallout will be related to the public exposure guide—which for the new 
series will be an actual biological dose of 3.9 roentgens per year. 

Also a determining consideration at the programing stage are the factors of 
technical requirement and the possibility of technical success. Technical re- 
quirement determines whether it is to be a tower, air, surface, or underground 
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burst; largely determines the height of burst among airdrops; and determines 
the hour of day. Entering into this picture, for instance, is the elementaj 
question of whether an experimental device can be developed to aliswer the 
vital question posed and still be admissible to continental testing. 

An air burst is relatively simple, easy, and comparatively inexpensive, 4). 
though individual experiments are often more difficult. It has the major ad. 
vantage of resulting in no significant contamination on site or fallout off site. 
An air burst is used whenever the desired knowledge—either diagnostic or 
effects—can be obtained. 

However, there are times when we must know in advance the exact position 
of the device as well as the precise time when a detonation will take place. | 
may be necessary to turn on a piece of equipment at a second before, or g 
second after, a detonation. It may be necessary to place an instrument at a 
specified distance from a device or very close to it. When there are such re 
quirements, a static test is needed and the device is mounted on a tower. Cer- 
tain questions require surface or subsurface positioning. Limited yield devices 
designed for the purpose and meeting very strict criteria related to public safety 
are then used. 

In tests close to the ground, tons of dirt are sucked up into the cloud and 
there may be heavy fallout. In an effort to reduce the amount of dirt and more 
closely approximate the no-problem nature of a high burst, we have progressively 
increased the height of towers. That at Trinity was 100 feet. We have since 
used towers of 200 and 300 feet. We plan to use 1 of 400 feet and 4 of 500 
feet in height during the coming series. We anticipate that the added height, 
plus other controls, will reduce the level of fallout experienced in off-site areas. 
We are continuing, however, to study the feasibility of greater heights and are 
now discussing the practicability of building a 300-foot tower on which a 
500-foot tower can be mounted, for a total height of 800 feet. 

In addition to higher tower heights, we will use asphalt to try to reduce 
fallout. It is hoped this will reduce the total of debris picked up, and will in- 
crease the size of particles so that they will fall out immediately on the test site. 

Related directly to the question of public safety from flash is the time of day 
when a shot is fired. If technical requirements permit, shots are fired in day- 
light and there is little concern over flash. Experiments involving photography 
or photomultipliers frequently require darkness. Then the immediate pre- 
dawn hours are used as there is sufficient darkness for experiments, followed 
shortly by daylight to facilitate postshot operations. 

Underlying most consideration of public safety, as well as of technical opera- 
tions, is the question of meteorological conditions at shot time and for a few 
hours thereafter. 

The obtaining of scientific data, the operations of a bombing plane and scores 
of other aircraft, the direction and intensity of blast effects, the success of 
troop operations, and the direction and intensity of radioactive fallout are 
dependent on such factors as precipitation, cloud cover, temperature, tempera- 
ture inversions, and wind directions and velocities. It is essential that fore 
easters predict within small margins of error the direction and velocities of 
winds and the air temperatures from ground surface upward to high altitudes. 

The United States Air Force Air Weather Service has established a weather 
unit at Camp Mercury. It receives reports on hemispheric conditions and on 
more localized conditions, and is supported by the full Uhited States Air Weather 
Service and Weather Bureau facilities. New observation stations, new equip 
ment, faster communications, and new procedures have been adopted to facili- 
tate more accurate forecasting of wind direction, velocities, and air temperatures 
at zero hour and for several hours thereafter. An important new factor is 
that a final weather forecast will be made available at about minus 1 hour, 
determining whether the test is to be fired. 

The more stringent weather criteria will obviously result in more postpone 
ments, and more last-minute postponements. 

In the 4 previous Nevada series 23 out of 33 postponements or delays were 
eaused by unsatisfactory weather. With the more stringest new requirements 
as to acceptable weather, one can see that long delays might result. For some 
shots, either because of low yield, high air burst, or other factors, there need be 
little concern as to offsite effects. These may be shot under less stringent condi- 
tions. As a consequence, we will have in this series—after the first shot—what 
we call dual capability. On each scheduled ready date, all of the experiments 
related to each of two shots will be required to be ready. One shot will require 
more stringent controls; and one will require less stringent controls. About 
noon of the day before the ready date, determination will be made (1) if the 
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weather outlook indicates any shot may be fired, and, if so, (2) which of the 
shots will be attempted. We accept that the dual-capability provision will result 
ina very considerable strain on personnel in all technical, training, and observer 
programs. It may also impose some strain on newspapermen stationed on 
Angel’s Peak. 

Your interest in factors affecting last-minute postponements has been indicated 

,me. There are actually a considerable number of reasons for postponing a 
shot even after the preshot evaluation meeting has decided to go ahead. I will 
jiscuss some of these, but not all. 

It is seldom that all of the multitude of experiments are successful—because 
they are not ready, because of malfunctioning, or because of weather and blast 
effects. A shot is not fired, however, if a key experiment vital to the success of 
the shot will not be successful for any reason. Built-in safeguards can automati- 
cally stop a detonation if certain key experiments are not functioning at any 
second up to detonation. This occurred on a spring 1952 shot. 

\ny change in the forecast wind direction or velocity could result in a post- 
ponement. The conservative new guide to public radiation exposure—3.9 roent- 
gens per year—is determining in evaluating offsite fallout forecasts. If calcula- 
tions indicate that fallout from the present shot will cause exposure approach- 
ng that figure at any inhabited point, or if new fallout plus fallout from a 
previous shot in the series would bring the total near that figure, the shot will be 
postponed, 

Related both to technical and safety considerations are the factors of cloud 
cover. Clouds can prevent air operations, involving such vital test elements as 
bomb drops and also key experiments. Any indication of significant precipita- 
tion over the test site or a nearby region could result in a postponement. Pre- 
cipitation at greater distances is not a major factor. 

For an air drop, any malfunctioning of the drop aircraft would, of course, 
cause a postponement. 

With heavy concentrations of aircraft above NTS, provision has necessarily 
been made for postponement if any craft is dangerously out of place for any 
reason. All flights are monitored by radar equipment stationed within a few 
feet of the master control room at the control point. Only the reaction time of 
individuals involved determines the time required to stop a test in such a case. 

Forecasts of the intensity and location of blast waves, based on weather fore- 
casts, are made with each weather forecast. High explosive detonations fired 
shortly before the nuclear shot send out waves which are recorded on microbaro- 
graphic equipment in nearby communities. This factor could cause a postpone- 
ment if there was a firm forecast that high blast levels would be recorded in 
communities. 

All individuals must be checked as having cleared the forward area. If 
a single person were unaccounted for, and there were any indications he was 
in the forward area, the shot would be delayed. 

Preshot consideration is given to the flash effect from the viewpoint of issuing 
the necessary public warnings and taking such steps as asking State officials 
to establish roadblocks. This factor would not cause a postponement. 

In conclusion, I will mention several items of importance to you for your 
inderstanding of the new series: 

The series will approximate the number of shots in the spring 1953 series. 
Because of weather we cannot forecast the total duration, although the open 
shot is scheduled for April. 

The planning and firing schedule will not be announced, primarily because 
it is not in fact a firing schedule, but is a schedule of dates of which certain 
experiments must be ready. 

The probable date of shot usually will not be announced until the day before, 
when operations make it obvious. 

A majority of shots will be predawn. The others will be in morning daylight 
hours. Because the time is important to public protection procedures—with 
regard to flash and blast—the approximated time of each shot will be announced 
the day before its detonation. 

The planned energy release of individual tests will not exceed those devices 
tested in previous operations. A majority will be of relatively low energy 
release. Several will probably be of little interest to offsite public observers. 

A majority of the tests will be from towers of varying altitude. It is planned 
to announce the position of the device. 

No guided missiles, as such, will be tested in this series. 

While tests in Nevada contribute to the development of all nuclear weapons, 
as has been stated previously, we will not test H-bombs here. 
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Exureir 9 
DMO-I-1 (Reviseq) 
July 14, 1953 


Oo 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 


OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 


CREATING REGIONAL DEFENSE MOBILIZATION COMMITTEES AND A CENTRAL 
CooRDINATING COMMITTEE 


1. There is hereby created for each region of the Department of Commerce 
and the Defense Manpower Administration, Department of Labor, an interagency 
committee to be known as the regional defense mobilization committee. These 
committees shall, within the framework of national policies and programs, pro. 
vide in each region the advice, cooperation, and coordination necessary to— 

(a) The identification and solution of defense mobilization problems 
relating to such matters as defense production, labor supply, housing, and 
community facilities. 

(b) Planning and execution of nonmilitary defense activities such as con- 
tinuity of essential functions of government, civilian-defense activities, 
reduction of urban vulnerability and postattack rehabilitation of essentia] 
production facilities and services. 

2. Each regional defense mobilization committee shall consist of the regional 
directors of the Department of Commerce and the Defense Manpower Adminis- 
tration, as cochairmen, one or more representatives of the Department of Defense, 
and a representative each from the Department of Agriculture, Federal Civi] 
Defense Administration, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Housing 
and Home Finance Agency, and Small Defense Plants Administration. The 
cochairmen may invite representatives of other Federal agencies to participate 
in meetings when problems of concern to them are under discussion. 

3. There is also hereby created a Central Coordinating Committee on Regional 
Defense Mobilization which shall: 

(a) Advise and assist the regional defense mobilization committees and 
its own member agencies in making the most effective use of the regional 
defense mobilization committees; and 

(b) Advise the Director of the Office of Defense Mobilization on the 
progress achieved and the problems encountered in the defense mobilization 
program in the several regions. 

4. The Central Coordinating Committee shall be cochaired by representatives 
of the Department of Commerce and the Defense Manpower Administration of 
the Department of Labor, and shall be comprised of representatives of the 
lederal agencies represented on the regional defense mobilization committees 
and a representative of the Office of Defense Mobilization. 

5. In order that special surveys of production capacity, labor requirements 
and supply, housing, community facilities, and similar resources are conducted 
with a minimum of cost to the Government and inconvenience to local officials 
and organizations, any Federal agency which proposes to initiate such a survey, 
not subject to the Federal Reports Act of 1942, shall first so advise the appro- 
priate regional defense mobilization committee. The Committee shall ascertain 
the extent of available information and arrange for its release to the requesting 
agency. Full consideration shall be given by the requesting agency to the avail- 
ability of such information in determining the need for specific survey, and if 
needed, in planning its scope and content. 

6. This order shall take effect on July 14, 1953. 


OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION, 
ArtTHuR §S. FLEMMING, Director. 


DMO-I-2 
August 19, 1953 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 


OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 


DEFENSE MOBILIZATION ORDER No. 7 (REVISED) RECONSTITUTING THE COMMITTEE 
ON DEFENSE TRANSPORTATION AND STORAGE 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by Executive Order 10461 of June 17, 
1953, and in accordance with Executive Order 10219 of February 28, 1951, and in 
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a 


order to insure coordination and effectiveness of Federal policies and programs 
relating to transportation and storage, it is hereby ordered: 

1. The Committee on Defense Transportation and Storage, heretofore created 
hy Defense Mobilization Order No. 7 of March 13, 1951, is hereby reestablished 
and shall consist of a Chairman, who shall be the Under Secretary of Commerce 
for Transportation, and a representative designated by the head of each of the 
following agencies: 

Department of State 

Department of the Treasury 

Department of Defense 

Department of the Interior 

Department of Agriculture 

Department of Commerce 

Defense Transport Administration . Y 

Foreign Operations Administration 

Federal Civil Defense Administration 
and such other members as the Director of the Office of Defense Mobilization may 
hereafter provide. 

2. The Committee on Defense Transportation and Storage shall: 

(a) Advise the Director of the Office of Defense Mobilization on problems re- 
lating to transportation and storage which come within his jurisdiction. 

(b) Review Federal policies, plans, and programs relating to defense trans- 
portation and storage, and advise the Director of the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion concerning policies, methods, and measures for improving the coordination 
and obtaining the most effective utilization of the various forms and facilities 
of transportation and storage, including among other matters, policies, methods, 
and measures for the coordination of inland and ocean transportation and the 
operation of ports. 

(c) Review for the Director of the Office of Defense Mobilization such pro- 
posed legislation, Executive orders, and administrative orders and regulations 
relating to transportation and storage as he may direct. 

3. This order shall take effect on August 19, 1953. 


OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION, 
ArTHuR §. FLEMMING, Director. 


1—Gen—-DMO-2 
Amendment 1 
March 2, 1955 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 


OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 
DEFENSE MOBILIZATION ORDER—I-2—AMENDMENT 1 


Subject: Committee on Defense Transportation and Storage 
1. Paragraph 1 of Defense Mobilization Order-I-2 (formerly DMO-7 Re- 
vised), dated August 19, 1953, is hereby amended by deleting the words “of a 
Chairman who shall be the Under Secretary of Commerce for Transportation”, 
and substituting the following: “of a representative of the Office of Defense 
Mobilization who is hereby designated as Chairman; the Under Secretary of 
Commerce for Transportation who is designated as Vice Chairman; * * *” 
2. This amendment is effective immediately. 
OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION, 
ArtHuurR §S. FLEMMING, Director. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 


DEFENSE MOBILIZATION OrperR I-3 (Revisep) 


Subject: Establishing procedures for the determination of critical defense 
housing areas and for the authorization of defense housing and community 
facilities assistance by designation of particular periods or projects. 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by Reorganization Plan No. 3 of 1953 
effective June 12, 1953, Executive Order 10480 of August 14, 1953, and Executive 
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Order 10296 of October 2, 1951, as amended by Executive Orders 10433 of Febrp- 
ary 4, 1953, and 10593 of January 27, 1955, and pursuant to the Defense Hons. 
ing and Community Facilities and Services Act of 1951, as amended, and the 
Defense Production Act Amendments of 1952, as amended, it is hereby ordered 
as follows: 

1. Defense Areas Advisory Committee. (a) There is established in the Office 
of Defense Mobilization a Defense Areas Advisory Committee which shall cop. 
sist of representatives of the Department of Defense and the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, and a chairman designated by the Director of the Office of 
Defense Mobilization. 

(b) The Defense Areas Advisory Committee shall advise the Director of the 
Office of Defense Mobilization with respect to: 

(1) the determination of critical defense housing areas pursuant to section 
101 of the Defense Housing and Community Facilities and Services Act of 1951, 
as amended (hereinafter referred to as the act) ; and 

(2) the designation, pursuant to section 104 of the act, of periods during 
which, or projects for which, (i) mortgages on defense housing may be insured 
under title IX of the National Housing Act, as amended, or (ii) pursuant to 
title III of the act, agreements may be made to extend assistance for the provi- 
sion of defense community facilities or services, or the construction of tempo- 
rary housing or community facilities may be begun by the United States. 

(c) Any Federal agency shall, to the fullest practicable extent, furnish such 
information in its possession to the Defense Areas Advisory Committee as such 
committee may request from time to time relevant to its operations. 

2. Procedure. (a) It shall be the responsibility of the Housing and Home 
Finance Administrator to make recommendations to the Defense Areas Advisory 
Committee for the determination of critical defense housing areas and for the 
designation of periods or projects described in section 1-b of this order. In 
carrying out this responsibility the Housing and Home Finance Administrator, 
for each area under consideration, shall: 

i. Secure from the appropriate defense agencies information and recom- 
mendations necessary to determine whether the area does or does not con- 
tain defense-connected activities. 

ii. Secure from the Bureau of Employment Security of the Department 
of Labor, or from the Department of Defense, or both, information and 
judgments necessary to a determination on inmigration of defense workers 
or military personnel. 

iii. Make the necessary studies of the present and prospective housing 
supply in the area and of the need for community facilities and services re- 
sulting from defense activities in the area. 

iv. Assemble and analyze the information provided by the several agen- 
cies and determine, in the light of all the facts and their interrelations, 
whether or not the conditions contained in section 101 of the act for deter- 
mination of a critical defense housing area have been met, if such area has 
not already been determined to be a critical defense housing area, or wheth- 
er the designation under section 104 of the act of the proposed period, proj- 
ect, or projects is required in connection with national defense activities. 

v. Prepare a written summary of findings supporting each recommenda- 
tion for the determination of a critical defense housing area (pursuant to 
section 101 of the act) and/or the designation of a particular period or 
project (pursuant to section 104 of the act). 

(b) It shalb be the responsibility of the Office of Defense Mobilization, the 
Department of Defense, and other defense agencies to provide the Housing 
and Home Finance Administrator, upon his request, with information and rec- 
ommendations regarding the defense connection of installations or activities in 
the area under consideration. 

(c) It shall be the responsibility of the Bureau of Employment Security of 
the Department of Labor to provide the Housing and Home Finance Adminis 
trator, upon his request, with information and judgments regarding the in- 
migration of industrial defense workers for each area under consideration. 

(d) It shall be the responsibility of the Department of Defense to provide the 
Housing and Home Finance Administrator, upon his request, with information 
and judgments regarding the inmigration of military personnel for each area 
under consideration. The Department of Defense shall also provide the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Administrator with such information as it possesses 
concerning housing conditions in and around military posts or installations. 

(e) It shalk be the responsibility of the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare to make surveys of and to provide the Housing and Home Finance Ad- 
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ministrator with information and judgments regarding the need for commu- 
nity facilities under its jurisdiction in connection with areas under consideration 
and to initiate consideration of areas where a shortage of such community 
facilities is the principal problem. 
8 This order supersedes DMO-I-3, dated June 10, 1953, and shall take effect 
on February 11, 1955. 
OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION, 
ArtHUR 8. FLEMMING, Director. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 
DEFENSE MOBILIZATION Orper No. 23 


AGENCY RESPONSIBILITIES IN COMPLETING AND MAINTAINING THE MOBILIZATION 
BASE 
Purpose 


1. The purpose of this document is to bring together and amplify the guidance 
which has been given to the several mobilization agencies engaged in strength- 
ening the mobilization base and to fix their responsibilities for action programs 
concerned with the mobilization base. 


Definition 


2. The mobilization base is that capacity available to permit rapid expansion 
of production, sufficient to meet military, war-supporting, essential civilian, and 
export requirements in event of a full-scale war. It includes such elements as 
essential services, food, raw materials, facilities, production equipment, organ- 
ization, and Manpower. 


Policy 
3. It is the policy of the United States to provide a military preparedness, 


in association with friendly nations, which can be maintained as long as 
necessary as a deterrent to aggression, as an indispensable support of our 
foreign policy, as a basis for initial phases of full-scale war, should war prove 
unavoidable, and as a foundation for speedy full mobilization. 

4. Due to the continuing threat of aggression and the uncertainty as to 
when or where the aggressor might attack, a course has been chosen of (a) 
maintaining defense production in order to support limited military forces in 
a high state of readiness, commensurate with world conditions, and (b) pro- 
viding the essential elements of a mobilization base to meet the requirements of 
full-scale war. Requirements for the first are increasingly being met. There- 
fore, additional stress will be placed on filling the gaps in the mobilization base. 

». To the maximum extent possible, private enterprise will continue to be 
relied upon to take the steps necessary to meet the requirements of the mobiliza- 
tion base, with Government aid when appropriate. Policies and actions shall 
take into consideration the need to minimize dislocations in the economy which 
adversely affect business initiative and employment opportunities, labor stand- 
ards, small business participation and other relationships necessary for high 
morale and general economic stability. 

6. In formulating programs and in utilizing available funds, balance must be 
maintained between building the mobilization base and providing a war reserve 
of end-items. This is necessary so that the two taken together will come up 
to, but not exceed, properly time-phased war requirements. Productive capacity 
generally is less subject to obsolescence and costs less than the reserve of end- 
items which it displaces. However, it is recognized that regardless of cost 
or obsolescence, minimum war reserves of military end items as established 
by the Department of Defense are necessary to bridge the gap between the 
start of hostilities and the attainment of production. 

7. An appropriate balance must now be established among the most critical 
elements of the mobilization base. Since passage of the Defense Production 
Act in 1950 substantial progress has been made in increasing our resources 
in many essential elements, such as steel and aluminum, which take the great- 
est investment in time and money. Full allowance should be made for con- 
version of less essential civilian production facilities to the production of mili- 
tary items, and the requrements, resources and capacities of allied and other 
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friendly nations contributing to mutual security activities in determining critica] 
deficencies in the mobilization base. 

8. The mobilization base program will be a continuous process of determination 
and action to the end of keeping requirements and resources aligned. 


Programing the mobilization base 


9. In programing the mobilization base, both general and specific approaches 
will be used. The general approach is concerned with the measurement of tota] 
resources and their maximum use in wartime. This general effort is to be 
guided by the ODM Mobilization Base Program Committee. 

10. The specific approach is concerned with deficiencies and imbalances jp 
limited areas of the economy. Moreover, it is closely tied with production 
programs. ‘The work of the ODM Advisory Committee on Production Equipment 
is an example of the specific approach. 

11. In logic, the general approach includes the specific. In practice they are 
complements. The general approach will be cut off at a relatively high leve| 
in terms of the number of resources examined. The specific approach will 
be used to determine deficiencies for specialized equipment required by a par- 
ticular program which can be identified in no other way. 

12. The task is now, and will increasingly be, to complete the program of 
identifying those deficiencies in the mobilization base which would seriously 
limit military production under full mobilization conditions, and of overcoming 
such deficits as quickly and fully as possible. Once deficiencies are uncovered, 
the Office of Defense Mobilization will determine which are to have priority of 
attention. 

13. The Office of Defense Mobilization, after consultation with the National 
Security Resources Board on overall mobilization problems, will provide all 
defense agenies with guidance to assure consistency among the programs de- 
veloped by the defense agencies. 

14. Estimates for key elements (a) of total feasible full-mobilization require- 
ments, (0) of existing resources and future availabiliities to meet the require- 
ments and (c) of resulting deficiencies, will be made by the appropriate agen- 
cies under the coordination and guidance of: 

(1) Defense Production Administration for physical resources, except food 
and other agricultural commodities; 

(2) The Department of Agriculture for food and other agricultural com- 
modities ; 

(3) The Department of Labor (Defense Manpower Administration) for 
manpower. 

15. In making the above computations, the agencies designated will work with 
the claimant agencies. In the absence of comprehensive and detailed require- 
ments, agencies will use shortcut techniques to make interim determinations of 
deficiencies. 

16. In calculating requirements and available resources, the needs and con- 
tributions of friendly countries will be taken into account. So far as feasible, 
United States mobilization base programing shall take account of full-mobiliza- 
tion base planning of other countries of the free world in a manner that will re 
sult in the maximum collective strength of the entire free world. 

17. Studies will be continued to determine means of (a) maintaining the 
mobilization base, (b) minimizing its vulnerability, and (c) effecting rapid 
recuperation from wartime enemy attack. Proposals to achieve these objectives 
shall be developed by the agencies concerned under the guidance of the Office of 
Defense Mobilization and implemented through appropriate defense mobilization 
orders. 


Action to complete the mobilization base 

18. The agencies having mobilization programs will take action within the 
limits of present programs, authority, and available funds, to overcome critical 
deficiencies. Whenever it is found that additional authority or funds are re- 
quired, the need will be brought to the attention of the Director of Defense 
Mobilization. 

19. Important examples of current programs and devices which will be con- 
tinued to achieve the mobilization base, together with agencies having primary 
responsibilities for them, are listed below: 

(a) Eneouraging the expansion of industrial capacity and services by private 
enterprise with the use, where appropriate, of Government aids for projects de- 
termined to be in the interest of national defense: Primary responsibility— 
Defense Production Administration. 
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(b) Encouraging the expansion of food and agricultural capacity and effect- 
ing the necessary shifts in production patterns by the use, where appropriate, 
of Government aids and by procuring agricultural commodities for stockpiling 

resale for industrial uses: Primary responsibility—Department of 
culture. 

(c) Administering, and preparing for administration under conditions of full 
mobilization, scheduling, limitation, conservation, and other priority and alloca- 
tion orders; and estimating, as delegated, requirements and resources for full 
mobilization for industrial production, industrial construction, and civilian sup- 
ply programs: Primary responsibility—Department of Commerce (National 
Production Authority). 

(d) Engaging as many producers and facilities in current military produc: 
tion as is practicable: Primary responsibility—Department of Defense. 

(e) Encouraging those engaged in military production to increase mobiliza- 
tion capacities where needed by expansion of facilities and subcontracting so 
that current military requiremcsuts may, to the extent practicable, be produced 
by one-shift operations, thus making expansion through a multishift operation 
available when needed: Primary responsibility—Department of Defense. 

(f) When necessary to supplement capacity provided in paragraph (e) above, 
acquiring a selected reserve of machine tools and production equipment and, 
where practicable and desirable, putting these tools and equipment in place: 
Primary responsibility—Department of Defense. 

(g) Determining stockpiling objectives for strategic materials: Primary re 
sponsibility—Department of Defense and Department of the Interior. 

(kh) Encouraging the expansion of facilities for production and processing 
of critical materials to meet the requirements determined by the Defense Pro- 
duction Administration and to fulfill stockpile objectives set up by the Munitions 
Board: Primary responsibility—-Defense Materials Procurement Agency. 

(i) Encouraging the expansion of facilities by friendly countries for produc- 
tion of materials, equipment, and products of which there are deficiencies or 
potential deficiencies in the free world full mobilization base: Primary respon- 
sibility—Director for Mutual Security. 

(j) Encouraging the exploration for critical raw materials and the develop- 
ment of improved methods for their extraction and recovery; Primary respon- 
sibility—Department of the Interior—domestic ; Director for Mutual Security— 
foreign. 

(k) Encouraging the conservation of critical materials and developing im- 
proved methods for conservation: Primary responsibility—Defense Production 
Administration. 

(1) Eneouraging friendly countries to conserve in their uses of materials 
critical to mobilization needs and to plan for their minimum use under full- 
mobilization conditions: Primary responsibility—Director for Mutual Security. 

(m) Providing manpower in the numbers and skills required for the mobili- 
zation base through programs designed to obtain better utilization of human 
resources and development of skills: Primary responsibility—Department of 
Labor (Defense Manpower Administration). 

20. In accordance with guidance provided by the Office of Defense Mobilization, 
reports by the participating agencies on their progress in determining deficiencies, 
and meeting mobilization base objectives will be furnished to the Office of Defense 
Mobilization as required. 

This order is to take effect on November 27, 1952. 


Agri- 


OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION, 
Henry H. Fow ter, Director. 


I-Gen—OMO-7 
Formerly DMO-30 
August 14, 1953 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 
DEFENSE MOBILIZATION OrpvER No. 35 


DELEGATION OF AUTHORITY TO CERTAIN OFFICERS AND AGENCIES 


Pursuant to the Defense Production Act of 1950, as amended, and Executive 
Order 10480 of August 14, 1953, certain of the functions conferred upon the 
Director of the Office of Defense Mobilization are delegated as follows: 
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1. The functions of the Director of the Office of Defense Mobilization under 
title I of the Defense Production Act of 1950, as amended, are hereby delegated 
to those officers and agencies named in section 201 of Executive Order 10490 
with respect to the areas of responsibilities designated, and subject to the 
limitations prescribed in that section. 

2. The functions conferred upon the Director of the Office of Defense Mobiliza. 
tion by sections 310 (b) and 311 (b) of Executive Order 10480 to certify the 
essentiality of loans to the Reconstruction Finance Corporation and the Export- 
Import Bank of Washington are hereby delegated to the Administrator of 
General Services to the extent that such loans are a part of and in accordance 
with the terms of programs certified by the Director of the Office of Defense 
Mobilization pursuant to section 312 of Executive Order 10480. 

3. The functions conferred upon the Director of the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion by section 304 of Executive Order 10480 relative to the encouragement of 
the exploration, development and mining of critical and strategic minerals and 
metals are hereby delegated to the Secretary of the Interior for programs within 
the United States, its Territories and possessions, and to the Administrator of 
General Services for foreign programs. The functions delegated by this section 
shall be carried out in accordance with programs certified by the Director of 
the Office of Defense Mobilization. 

4, The functions delegated by this order may be redelegated with or without 
authority for further redelegation, and redelegations on the date hereof shall 
continue in effect until rescinded or modified by appropriate authority. 

5. Officers and agencies performing the functions delegated by this order or 
redelegated by, or by authority of, the delegates hereunder shall perform such 
functions subject to the direction and control of the Director of the Office of 
Defense Mobilization as provided by section 101 of Executive Order 10480. Such 
officers and agencies shall furnish such reports on the use of the authority as the 
Director may require. 

6. Defense Production Administration Delegation 1 (16 F. R. 738, 4594, and 
11245) and Defense Production Administration Delegation 2 (16 F. R. 10861) are 
hereby superseded and revoked. 


7. This order shall take effect August 14, 1953. 


OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION, 
ARTHUR S. FLEMMING, Director. 


DMO-I-7 (former DMO-30) 
Amendment 1 
August 14, 1953 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 
DEFENSE MOBILIZATION OrDER I-7—AMENDMENT No. 1 
DELEGATION OF AUTHORITY TO CERTAIN OFFICERS AND AGENCIES 


1. Pursuant to the Defense Production Act of 1950, as amended, and Execn- 
tive Order 10480 of August 14, 1953, paragraph 3 of Defense Mobilization Order- 
I-7 (18 F. R. 5366) is hereby amended to read as follows: 

(a) The functions conferred upon the Director of the Office of Defense 
Mobilization by section 304 of Executive Order 10480 relative to the encourage- 
ment of the exploration of strategic and critical minerals and metals are hereby 
delegated to the Secretary of the Interior for programs within the United States, 
its Territories and possessions, and to the Administrator of General Services 
for foreign programs. The functions delegated by this section shall be carried 
out in accordance with programs certified by the Director of the Office of Defense 
Mobilization. 

(b) The functions conferred upon the Director of the Office of Defense Mobil- 
ization by section 304 of Executive Order 10480 relative to the encouragement of 
developmnet and mining of strategic and critical minerals and metals are herby 
delegated te the Administrator of General Services. The functions delegated 
by this section shall be carried out in accordance with programs certified by 
the Director of the Office of Defense Mobilization. 

2. This amendment shall be effective as of August 14, 1953. 


OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION, 
ARTHUR 8S. FLEMMINe, Director. 
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I-Gen—-DMO-7 
Amendment 1 (Revised) 
November 12, 1954 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 
DEFENSE MopitizaATION OrpER—I-7 AMENDMENT 1 ( REVISED) 


DELEGATION OF AUTHORITY TO CERTAIN OFFICERS AND AGENCIES 


1. Pursuant to the Defense Production Act of 1950, as amended, and Executive 
Order 10480 of August 14, 1953, as amended, paragraph 3 of DMO-I-7 (18 
F. R. 5866), as amended, is hereby revised to read as follows: 

8. The functions conferred upon the Director of the Office of Defense Mobili- 
zation by section 304 of Executive Order 10480 relative to the encouragement 
of exploration, development, and mining of strategic and critical metals and 
minerals are hereby delegated to the Secretary of the Interior. 

2. This amendment shall take effect on November 12, 1954. 


OrFIce or DEFENSE MOBILIZATION, 
ArtHur S. Fremmine, Director. 


I-Gen—DMO-8 
February 10, 1954 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 


DEFENSE MOBILIZATION OrpDER-I-8 


Subject : Assignment of defense mobilization responsibilities to the United States 
Department of Commerce 


By virtue of the authority vested in me pursuant to the National Security 
Act of 1947, as amended; Reorganization Plan No. 3 effective June 12, 1953; 
the Defense Production Act of 1950, as amended; Executive Order 10480 of 
August 15, 1953; the Strategic and Critical Materials Stock Piling Act of 1946; 
as amended; and in order to facilitate the coordination of Federal policies and 
programs for current defense activities and readiness for any future mobiliza- 
tion, it is hereby ordered : 

1. The Secretary of Commerce will be responsible for the development and 
administration of preparedness measures relating to those industries assigned 
to him by Executive Order 10480 and Defense Mobilization Orders—I-7 and 
ViI-5. Such preparedness measures should be undertaken within a work pro- 
gram which is consistent with the defense mobilization assumptions and objec- 
tives for the Government as a whole. To assure such consistency, the work 
program will be submitted to the Director of the Office of Defense Mobilization 
for review. 

2. The measures for which the Secretary of Commerce is responsible are as 
follows: 

(a) Current administration of the priorities and allocations program under 
title I of the Defense Production Act. 

(b) Development and maintenance of a simplified production-control system 
including the necessary supporting orders and regulations for use in event of 
stepped-up or all-out mobilization; cooperation with the Office of Defense 
Mobilization and other appropriate agencies in planning other distribution 
controls related to those under his jurisdiction. 

(c) Development of estimates of defense supporting and civilian requirements 
and of the materials and facilities needed to supply those requirements under 
conditions of a stepped-up or all-out mobilization; and the preparation of 
detailed studies and analyses of potential mobilization deficiencies for such 
items together with the problems involved in meeting them. 

(d) Analyses of the problems involved in maintaining an adequate mobiliza- 
tion base in defense-supporting industries and recommendations regarding nec- 
essary programs. 

60031—55—-pt. 1-18 
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(e) Current activities relating to the expansion of productive capacity anq 
supply; recommendations for the establishment or modification of expansion 
goais and the programs needed to meet those goals in order to overcome deficjep- 
cies in the mobilization base; screening and making recommendations on re. 
quests for rapid tax amortization and for loans and procurement contracts 
under the Defense Production Act and maintaining the records required to 
measure progress in achieving expansion goals. 

(f) Provides the Office of Defense Mobilization with estimates of require 
ments of industrial consumption in connection with the stockpiling of strategic 
and critical materials. Assists the Office of Defense Mobilization in formulating 
plans for the stockpiling of strategic and critical materials and, to the extent 
necessary, in the acquisition of such materials and the expansion of domestic 
sources of supply. 

(9g) Guidance and leadership to industry in the development of plans and 
programs to insure continuity of essential production in event of attack; identifi- 
cation and rating of facilities, including materials, products, processes, and 
services, based on the relative importance thereof to military and defense- 
supporting production and the essential civilian economy. 

(kh) Guidance to local dispersion committees; and the review and approval 
of local dispersion programs. 

(i) Development and maintenace of plans to insure the continuity of the 
essential functions of the Department in event of attack on the United States, 

3. The work program to be undertaken by the Department of Commerce shall 
indicate the priority and scope of the work to be carried on in each of the 
areas enumerated above and the industries to be covered. Periodic reports of 
progress shall be submitted as requested. 

4. This order is not intended to affect any delegation of authority heretofore 
conferred upon the Secretary of Commerce. 

OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION, 
ArTHUR 8S. FLEMMING, Director. 


I-Gen—DMO-9 
February 25, 1954 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 
DEFENSE MOBILIZATION OrpER I—9 


Subject: Assignment of Defense Mobilization Responsibilities to the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 


By virtue of the authority vested in me pursuant to the National Security Act 
of 1947, as amended; Reorganization Plan No. 3, effective June 12, 1953; the 
Defense Production Act of 1950, as amended; Executive Order 10480 of August 
15, 1953; the Strategic and Critical Materials Stock Piling Act of 1946, as 
amen.ued; and in order to facilitate the coordination of Federal policies and 
programs for current defense activities and readiness for any future mobiliza- 
tion, it is hereby ordered: 

1. The Secretary of Agriculture will be responsible for the development and 
administration of preparedness measures relating to food and the domestic dis- 
tribution of farm equipment and commercial fertilizer. Such preparedness 
measures should be undertaken within a work program which is consistent with 
the defense mobilization assumptions and objectives for the Government as a 
whole. It should also take account of the delegation of authority and responsi- 
bility from Federal Civil Defense Administration. To assure consistency with 
the mobilization program as a whole, the proposed work program will be sub- 
mitted to the Director of the Office of Defense Mobilization for review. 

2. The measures for which the Secretary of Agriculture is responsible are as 
follows: 

(a) Periodic evaluation of the estimated requirements (including military, 
export, and civilian) and supplies of food (including probable imports), as defined 
by Executive Order 10480, together with related nonfood materials and facilities 
for the current period and for full mobilization, so as to permit the best use of 
resources and the identification of any deficiencies in the mobilization base. 
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») Current activities relating to the expansion of productive capacity and 
supply ; recommendations for the establishment or modification of expansion 
goals and the programs needed to meet those goals in order to overcome defi- 
eiencies in the mobilization base; screening and making recommendations on 
requests for rapid tax amortization and for loans and procurement contracts 
under the Defense Production Act and maintaining the records required to 
measure progress in achieving expansion goals. 

(c) Cooperation with other departments and agencies in correcting apparent 
deficiencies in food processing or distribution capacity or the capacity of sup- 
porting industries such as fertilizer, farm machinery, chemicals and containers; 
consideration of mobilizaton requirements in planning and carrying out regular 
programs of the United States Department of Agriculture. 

(d) Development of standby controls relating to food allocation and distribu- 
tion, and the domestic distribution of farm equipment and commercial fertilizer 
designed to insure rapid and orderly conversion to meet needs arising from full 
mobilization, or full moblization with atomic attack; cooperation with the Office 
f Defense Mobilization and other appropriate agencies in planning other distri- 
bution controls applicable to food requisites. 

(e) Cooperation with the Office of Defense Mobilization in developing stabiliza- 
tion measures for food which would be suitable in the event of full mobiliza- 
tion, or full mobilization with atomic attack. 

(f) Cooperation with the Department of Labor and other agencies to insure 
the availability of manpower needed to carry out the food program currently and 
n full mobilization, including full mobilization with atomic attack. 

(g) Assistance to the Office of Defense Mobilization in formulating plans for 
the stockpiling of critical and strategic materials, and, to the extent necessary, 
in the acquisition of such materials and the expansion of domestic sources of 
supply. 

(h) Guidance and leadership in the development of plans and programs to 
insure continuity of operation of vital food facilities in event of attack. 

(i) Development and maintenance of plans to insure the continuity of the 
essential functions of the Department in event of attack on the United States. 

3. The work program to be udertaken by the Department of Agriculture shall 
ndicate the priority and scope of the work to be carried on in the assigned areas 
Periodic reports of progress shall be submitted as requested. 

4. This order is not intended to affect any delegation of authority heretofore 
conferred upon the Secretary of Agriculture. 

OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION, 
ARTHUR 8S, FLEMMING, Director. 


I-Gen—DMO-10 
May 20, 1954 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 


DEFENSE MOBILIZATION OrpER I-10 


Subject: Assignment of defense mobilization responsibilities to the United States 
Department of Labor. 


By virtue of the authority vested in me pursuant to the National Security Act 


of 1947, as amended; Reorganization Plan No. 3, effective June 12, 1953: the 
Defense Production Act of 1950, as amended; Executive Order 10480 of August 
15, 1953; and in order to facilitate the coordination of Federal policies and pro- 
grams for current defense activities and readiness for any future mobilization, 
it is hereby ordered : 

1, The Secretary of Labor will be responsible for the development of prepared- 
ness measures relating to the expansion of the labor force, to improving its skills, 
and to the distribution and utilization of the civilian labor force. Such pre- 
paredness measures shall be undertaken within a work program which is con- 
sistent with the defense mobilization assumptions and objectives for the Govern- 
ment as a whole. It should also take account of delegations of authority and 
responsibilicy from Federal Civil Defense Administration. To assure con- 
sistency with the mobilization program as ‘a whole, the proposed work program 
will be submitted to the Director of the Office of Defense Mobilization for review. 
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2. The specific measures for which the Secretary of Labor is responsible gre 
as follows: 

(a) Assemble and analyze information on and make a continuing appraisa| 
of manpower requirements and resources in event of mobilization or attack oy 
the United States, identifying present or potential manpower shortages which 
should be relieved in the interest of national security. 

(b) Develop plans and programs for meeting defense-supporting and essentia) 
civilian labor requirements. 

(c) Develop, in cooperation with the Department of Commerce, the Depart. 
ment of Defense, the National Labor Relations Board, the Federal Mediation 
and Conciliation Service, and the National Mediation Board, measures for the 
maintenance of effective labor-management relations during a national emergency. 

(d) Appraise the effect on manpower resources of projected production and 
procurement programs and of proposed armed forces strength levels. 

(e) Provide other departments and agencies with the manpower information 
required by them for the proper discharge of their responsibilities for mobiliza- 
tion preparedness. 

(f) Consult with and advise other delegate agencies concerning: 

(1) The effect of their contemplated programs and actions on labor supply 
and utilization ; 

(2) The impact of labor supply on materials and facilities requirements 
and utilization; and 

(3) The establishment of production programs and priority and allocations 
functions consistent with effective utilization and distribution of labor. 

(g) Assist the Office of Defense Mobilization in the development of manpower 
policies suitable in the event of mobilization or attack on the United States, 

(h) Develop and maintain plans to insure the continuity of the essential 
functions of the Department in the event of attack on the United States. 

3. The work program to be undertaken by the Department of Labor shall 
indicate the priority and scope of the work to be carried on in the assigned 
areas. Periodic reports of progress shall be submitted as requested. 

4. This order is not intended to affect any delegation of authority heretofore 
conferred upon the Secretary of Labor. 

OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION, 
ARTHUR 8S, FLEMMrINe, Director. 


I-Gen-DMO0-11 
August 31, 1954 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 


OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 
DEFENSE MorILiIzATION OrpeER I-11 


Subject: Delegation of authority to issue payment certificates under section 
168 (g) of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954. 

sy virtue of the authority vested in me by Executive Order 10480, dated 
August 14, 1954, and pursuant to ODM Regulation No. 2, dated August 31, 1954, 
my authority to issue payment certificates under section 168 (g) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (formerly sec. 124A (g)) in regard to payments for 
the unamortized cost of emergency facilities, is hereby delegated to— 

(1) The Secretary of Defense in regard to such payments authorized by the 
Secretary or his designee. 

(2) The Administrator of General Services in regard to such payments author- 
ized by the Administrator or his designee. 

This order shall take effect on August 31, 1954. 


OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION, 
ArtTuour 8S. FLEMMING, Director. 
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I—-Gen—DMO-12 
October 1, 1954 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 


DEFENSE MOBILIZATION OrnpER-I-12 


Subject : Assignment of defense mobilization responsibilities to the United States 
Department of Defense 

By virtue of the authority vested in me pursuant to the National Security Act 
of 1947, as amended; Reorganization Plan No. 3, effective June 12, 1953; the 
Defense Production Act of 1950, as amended; Executive Order 10480 of August 
15. 1954, the Strategic and Critical Materials Stock Piling Act of 1946, as 
amended: and in order to facilitate the coordination of Federal policies and 
programs for current defense activities and readiness for any future mobiliza- 
tion, it is hereby ordered : 

1. The Secretary of Defense will be responsible for development and adminis- 
tration of the industrial mobilization measures listed in paragraph 2 below. 
The functions listed are those upon which the development of the coordinated 
industrial mobilization program for the Government as a whole requires advice 
or action by the Department of Defense. 

2. The industrial mobilization measures for which the Secretary of Defense 
is responsible are as follows: 

(a) Provide specific strategic guidance as required for mobilization planning 
and programing including, for example, advice regarding such factors as 
geographie accessibilty of overseas areas and estimated shipping losses in the 
event of war. 

(b) Develop and furnish quantitative military production requirements for 
selected end items, consistent with defined military concepts, and supporting 
requirements fer materials, components, production facilities, production equip- 
ment, petroleum, food, transportation and other services needed to carry out 
specified Department of Defense current and mobilization procurement, con- 
struction and production programs. The items and supporting resources to be 
included in such requirements, the periods to be covered, and the dates for their 
submission to the Office of Defense Mobilization will be determined by mutual 
agreement between the Secretary of Defense and the Director of the Office of 
Defense Mobilization. 

(c) Advise and assist the Office of Defense Mobilization in developing a 
national system of production urgencies. 

(d@) Advise and assist the Office of Defense Mobilization in developing a sys- 
tem for the international allocation of critical materials and products among 
the United States and the various foreign claimants in the event of mobilization 
or attack on the United States. 

(e) Administer priorities and allocations authority delegated to the Depart- 
ment of Defense. Authorize procurement and production schedules and make 
allotments of controlled materials pursuant to program determinations of the 
Office of Defense Mobilization. 

(f) Assist the Department of Commerce and other appropriate agencies in the 
development of the production and distribution controls plans for use in event 
of mobilization or attack on the United States. 

(7) Develop with industry plans for the procurement and production of selected 
inilitary equipment and supplies needed to fulfill mobilization requirements, 
making maximum use of plants in dispersed locations, and, where essential 
and appropriate providing for alternative sources of supply in order to minimize 
the effects of enemy attack. 

(h) Develop with industry plans and programs for minimizing the effect of 
attack damage to plants producing selected major items of military equipment 
and supply. 

(i) Recommend to the Office of Defense Mobilization measures for overcoming 
potential deficiencies in production capacity to produce selected military sup- 
plies and equipment needed to fulfill mobilization requirements, when necessary 
measures cannot be effected by the Department of Defense. 

(j)Furnish information and recommendations, when requested by the Office 
of Defense Mobilization, for purposes of processing applications for accelerated 
tax amortization certificates or section 302 defense loans. 
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(k) Furnish advice and assistance on the utilization of strategic and critica) 
materials in defense production including changes that occur from time to time 

(1) Analyze problems involved in maintaining an adequate mobilization pro 
duction base in military-product industries and take necessary actions within the 
limits of the authority and funds available to the Department of Defense. 

(m) Assist the Secretary of Commerce with respect to the identification anq 
rating of facilities important to defense mobilization. 

(n) Assist the Department of Agriculture in the review and analysis of 
mobilization requirements for food. 

(0) Advise and assist the Office of Defense Mobilization in the development 
and review of standards for the strategic location and physical security of indus- 
tries, services, Government and other activities for which continuing operation 
is essential to national security, and exercise physical security cognizance over 
the facilities assigned to him for such purpose. 

(p) Advise and assist the Office of Defense Mobilization in the development 
of a damage assessment system and in the preparation of estimates of potentia) 
damage from enemy attack. 

(q) Develop a system for rapid and comprehensive assessment of enemy 
attack damage to industrial facilities producing vital items of military equip 
ment and supply. 

(r) Advise and assist the Office of Defense Mobilization in the development 
of overall manpower policies to be instituted in the event of mobilization or attack 
on the United States, including the provision of information relating to the size 
and composition of the Armed Forces. 

(s) Advise on current military communications facilities and military require 
ments for communications facilities and services in planning for and in event 
of a stepped-up or all-out mobilization or attack on the United States. 

(t) Advise on requirements for the military use of and the type of contro! 
considered necessary for all forms of transportation and transportation facili- 
ties in the event of national emergency. 

(u) Develop plans for the immediate activation, in event of national emergency, 
of the wartime air priorities system developed in coordination with the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, for the effective control utilization of air transport resources. 

(v) Advise and assist the Office of Defense Mobilization in the development 
of stabilization policies and plans suitable in event of mobilization or attack on 
the United States. This includes coordination of policies affecting military 
price determinations. 

(w) Assist the Office of Defense Mobilization in preparation of legislative 
programs and plans for coordinating Government support of mobilization pro 
grams. 

(x) Develop plans for the utilization of nonindustrial facilities in the event 
of mobilization in order to reduce requirements for new construction and to 
provide facilities in a minimum period of time. 

(vy) Advise and assist the Office of Defense Mobilization in (1) determining 
what key foreign facilities are important to the security of the United States, 
particularly those producing raw materials; and (2) obtaining through appro- 
priate channels protection against sabotage. 

(2) Develop to a state of operational readiness, plans for the continuity of the 
Department’s essential wartime functions, including emergency relocation and 
emergency action steps. 

(aa) Develop internal procedural instructions, organizational arrangements, 
and staffing patterns, needed to execute quickly Department of Defense respon- 
sibilities in each of the above areas in event of mobilization or attack on the 
United States. 

8. The program to be undertaken by the Department of Defense shall be 
submitted to the Director of the Office of Defense Mobilization indicating the 
priority and scope of work to be carried on in the areas enumerated above. 
Reports of progress shall be submitted in accordance with a schedule to be 
agreed on by the Secretary of Defense and the Director, Office of Defense 
Mobilization. 

4. This order is not intended to affect any delegation or authority heretofore 
conferred upon the Secretary of Defense. 

OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION, 
ArtHur 8S. Fiemmine, Director. 
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I-Gen—DMO-13 
November 12, 1954 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 


OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 


DEFENSE MOBILIZATION ORDER J—13 


Subject: Assignment of defense mobilization responsibilities to the United States 
Department of the Interior. 


By virtue of the authority vested in me pursuant to the National Security 
Act of 1947, as amended; Reorganization Plan No. 3, effective June 12, 1953; 
the Defense Production Act of 1950, as amended; Executive Order 10480 of 
August 15, 1953, as amended; the Strategic and Critical Materials Stockpiling 
Act of 1946, as amended; and in order to facilitate the coordination of Federal 
policies and programs for current defense activities and readiness for any future 
mobilization, it is hereby ordered: 

1. The Secretary of the Interior will be responsible for the development of 
preparedness measures relating to those industries assigned to him by and 
pursuant to Executive Order 10480, as amended, and DMO-I-7 and 
DMO-VII-5. These industries include: (1) solid fuels; (2) petroleum and gas, 
including pipelines; (3) electric power; (4) metals and minerals for assigned 
aspects of production and processing, listed in appendix A to DMO-—VII-5, as 
amended, and for the encouragement of exploration, development, and mining; 
and (5) fisheries’ commodities or products as assigned by the Secretary of 
Agriculture. Such preparedness measures should be undertaken within a work 
program which is consistent with the defense mobilization assumptions and 
objectives for the Government as a whole. To assure such consistency, the work 
program will be submitted to the Director of the Office of Defense Mobilization 
for review. 

2. The Secretary of the Interior shall: 

(a) (1) Exercise as required, the priorities and allocations authority assigned 
to him by and pursuant to Executive Order 10480; (2) when designated, serve 
as allotting agency under the defense materials system; and (3) advise with 
respect to orders, regulations, and directives as they may affect industries 
assigned to him. 

(b) Develop, assemble, and evaluate data as to the productive capacity and 
supplies of products, including both domestic and foreign sources, of the assigned 
industries under partial and full mobilization conditions. 

(ec) Recommend establishment or modifiication of expansion goals and develop 
and recommend expansion programs, including advice regarding probable finan- 
cial incentives and aids, for overcoming shortages of capacity or supply under 
partial or full mobilization conditions. 

(d) Analyze the problems involved in maintaining an adequate mobilization 
base and recommend necessary programs. 

(€) Develop, assemble, and evaluate data as to materials, equipment, trans- 
portation, and other requirements of such assigned industries under partial and 
full mobilization conditions, 

(f) Assemble, as requested by the Office of Defense Mobilization, data on 
requirements for the products of the assigned industries as presented by or 
obtained on behalf of other agencies of the Federal Government. 

(9) Develop programs for the encouragement of the exploration, development, 
and mining of critical and strategic minerals and metals, and administer 
exploration programs including programs of development relating thereto. 

(h) Screen and make recommendations on requests for tax amortization, 
loans, guarantees, and procurement contracts for the assigned industries. 

(i) Develop and maintain programs, including the necessary orders and 
regulations, for the operation of the assigned industries under partial and full 
mobilization conditions, and cooperate with the Office of Defense Mobilization 
and other appropriate agencies in planning other production and distribution 
controls related thereto, 

(J) Provide guidance and leadership to assigned industries in the develop- 
ment of plans and programs to insure the continuity of essential production in 
event of attack, and cooperate with the Department of Commerce in the identi- 
fication and rating of essential facilities. 
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(k) Assist the Office of Defense Mobilization in formulating plans for the 
stockpiling of strategic and critical materials and, to the extent necessary, iy 
the acquisition of such materials and the expansion of domestic sources of supply. 

(1) Develop and maintain plans to insure the continuity of the essentia] 
functions of the Department in event of an attack on the United States. 

3. The work program to be undertaken by the Department of the Interior 
shall indicate the priority and scope of the work to be carried on in each of 
the areas enumerated above and the industries to be covered. Reports op 
progress shall be submitted as requested by the Office of Defense Mobilization. 

4. This order is intended to state the responsibilities of the Department of 
the Interior and does not affect any delegation of authority heretofore conferred 
upon the Secretary of the Interior. 

5. This order shall take effect on November 12, 1954. 

OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION, 
ArTuur 8. FLEMMING, Director. 


I-Gen-—DMO-14 
November 26, 1954 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 


OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 


DEFENSE MOBILIZATION OrpER I-14 


Subject: Assignment of defense mobilization responsibilities to the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency. 

By virtue of the authority vested in me pursuant to the National Security 
Act of 1947, as amended ; Reorganization Plan No. 3, effective June 12, 1953; the 
Defense Production Act of 1950, as amended ; Executive Order 10480 of August 15, 
1953; and in order to facilitate the coordination of Federal policies and pro- 
grams for current defense activities and readiness for any future mobilization, 
it is hereby ordered: 

1. The Housing and Home Finance Administrator will be responsible for the 
development and administration of preparedness measures relating to housing 
and those community facilities for which the Agency has responsibility. Such 
preparedness measures should be undertaken within a work program which is 
consistent with the defense mobilization assumptions and objectives for the 
Government as a whole. It should also take account of the delegation of au- 
thority and responsibility from Federal Civil Defense Administration. To assure 
consistency with the mobilization program as a whole, the proposed work pro- 
gram will be submitted to the Director of the Office of Defense Mobilization for 
review. 

2. The measures for which the Housing and Home Finance Administrator is 
responsible are as follows: 

(a) Develop requirements for housing and community facilities construction, 
repair and rehabilitation in event of mobilization or attack on the United States 
and translate these needs into resources required. 

(b) Develop plans for and be prepared to undertake such housing and commu- 
nity facilities programs as will be necessary in event of mobilization or attack on 
the United States. 

(c) Under the policy direction and coordination of the Office of Defense 
Mobilization, develop programs and regulations relating to the financing, rent 
stabilization, and allocation of housing for varying mobilization assumptions. 

(d) Develop and maintain plans to insure the continuity of the essential func- 


tions of the Housing and Home Finance Agency in event of attack on the United 
States. 

8. The work program to be undertaken by the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency shall indicate the priority and scope of the work to be carried on in the 
assigned areas. Periodic reports of programs shall be submitted as requested. 

4. This order is not intended to affect any delegation of authority heretofore 
conferred upon the Housing and Home Finance Administrator. 


OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION, 


ArtHour 8. Fiemmine, Director. 
NoveMBER 26, 1954. 
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I-Gen—DMO-15 
February 11, 1955 
BXEcUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 


OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 


DEFENSE MOBILIZATION OrpER I-15 


Subject: Assignment of defense mobilization responsibilities to the Interstate 
Commerce Commissioner 


By virtue of the authority vested in me pursuant to the National Security 
Act of 1947, as amended; Reorganization Plan No. 3, effective June 12, 1953; 
Defense Production Act of 1950, as amended ; Executive Order 10480 of August 15, 
1953, as amended ; and in order to facilitate the coordination of Federal policies 
and programs for current defense activities and readiness for any future mobili- 
ation, it is hereby ordered: 

1. The Commissioner of the Interstate Commerce Commission who is respon- 
sible for the supervision of the Bureau which administers the car service func- 
tions of the Commission will be responsible for the development of preparedness 
measures relating to those domestic transportation, storage, and port industries 
assigned to him by and pursuant to Executive Order 10480, as amended, and 
DMO-I-7 and DMO-VII-5. Such preparedness measures should be undertaken 
within a work program which is consistent with the defense mobilization assump- 
tions and objectives for the Government as a whole. To assure such consistency, 
the work program will be submitted to the Director of the Office of Defense 
Mobilization for review. 

2. The Commissioner shall: 

(a) Exercise as required the priorities and allocations authority assigned to 
him by and pursuant to Executive Order 10480, as amended; and (2) advise with 
respect to orders, regulations, and directives as they may affect industries and 
facilities assigned to him. 

(b) Develop, assemble, and evaluate data with respect to the requirements 
to be imposed on the domestic transportation, storage, and port systems and 
facilities assigned to him, under partial and full mobilization conditions. 

(c) Recommend establishment or modification of expansion goals and develop 
and recommend expansion programs with respect to domestic transportation, 
storage, and port industries assigned to him, including advice regarding probable 
financial incentives and aids for overcoming shortages of capacity or supply 
under partial or full mobilization conditions. 

(d) Analyze the problems involved in maintaining an adequate mobilization 
base in the domestic transportation, storage, and port industries assigned to him, 
and recommend necessary programs. 

(e) Develop, assemble, and evaluate data as to materials, equipment, supplies, 
manpower, and other requirements of such assigned industries under partial and 
full mobilization conditions. 

(f) Investigate and make recommendations on application of members of 
industries assigned to him for accelerated tax amortization certificates or Defense 
Production Act loans, guarantees and procurement contracts. 

(g) Develop and maintain programs, including the necessary orders and regu- 
lations, for the operation of the assigned industries under partial and full mobili- 
zation conditions and cooperate with the Office of Defense Mobilization and other 
appropriate agencies in planning other production and distribution controls 
related thereto. 

(h) Provide guidance and leadership to assigned industries in the development 
of plans and programs to insure the continuity of essential operations in event 
of attack and cooperate with the Department of Commerce in the identification 
and rating of essential facilities. 

3. The work program to be undertaken by the Commissioner shall indicate the 
priority and scope of the work to be carried on in each of the areas enumerated 
above and the industries to be covered. Reports on progress shall be submitted 
as requested by the Office of Defense Mobilization. 

4. This order is intended to state the responsibilities of the Commissioner 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission who is responsible for the supervision 
of the Bureau which administers the car service functions of the Commission 
insofar as he performs functions pursuant to Executive Order 10480, as amended ; 
Executive Order 10219, as amended, DMO-I-7 and DMO-VII-5; and does not 
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affect any delegation of authority heretofore conferred upon the Commissioner. 
5. This order shall take effect on February 11, 1955. 


Orrice oF DEFENSE MosrLizarion, 
Artuur 8. FLEMMING, Director. 


I-Gen-DM0-1¢ 
March 9, 1955 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 


OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 
DEFENSE MosrnizATION OrpvER I-16 


Subject: Making the Administrator of the Federal Civil Defense Administration 
a member of the Defense Mobilization Board 


Pursuant to the authority vested in me by section 102 of Executive Order 
10480, dated August 14, 1953, as amended, I hereby designate the Administrator 
of the Federal Civil Defense Administration a member of the Defense Mobili- 
zation Board. ° 

This order is effective March 9, 1955. 


OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION, 
ARTHUR 8S. FLEMMING, Director. 


DMO-IIIL-1 
August 14, 1951 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 


DEFENSE MOBILIZATION OrvER No. 11 


Policy directive governing the issuance of taz-amortization certificates under 
section 124a of the Internal Revenue Code, and 

Defining the extent to which accelerated amortization can be allowed as a cost 
in negotiated contract pricing 

By virtue of the authority vested in me by Executive Order 10193 of December 
16, 1950, it is hereby ordered as follows: 

1. To assure consistency between the granting of necessity certificates and 
the determination of expansion goals, certificates shall be granted only for facili- 
ties that are included within expansion goals determined by the Defense Pro- 
duction Administration to be necessary to meet established requirements. 

2. Certificates of necessity for tax amortization shall be based on a percentage 
that reflects the best available estimates of post-5-year period usefulness and 
additional incentives to the minimum amount deemed necessary to secure the 
needed expansion. 

3. The determination of amortization percentages shall be closely related by 
the Defense Production Administration to the provision of other financial incen- 
tives by the Government to encourage the construction of facilities, such as direct 
Government loans, guaranties, and contractual arrangements. The objective 
shall be to use these incentives separately or in combination to secure the needed 
expansion at minimum cost to the Treasury. 

4. For purposes of effective administration the Defense Production Adminis- 
tration may establish percentage certification patterns for individual industries. 
These shall provide a basis from which adjustments upward or downward shall 
be made on account of special factors such as size of enterprise, extent of inte- 
eration, promotion of competition, new or improved technology, geographical 
location, and the relative expansion needed. A major objective of this procedure 
will be to insure that individual firms will not be unduly benefited or prejudiced, 
as they would be by the flat application of industrywide percentages. 

5. The Defense Production Administration shall assure that the need for the 
dispersal of facilities in accord with the new pattern established by the National 


Security Resources Board and approved by the President is adequately recog- 
nized when certificates are granted. 
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«. For purposes of cost computations in negotiated contract pricing, accelerated 
amortization shall be allowed only to the extent that the percentage certified is 
ased on an estimate of post-5-year period usefulmess. Percentages of amorti- 
ation attributable to other incentives shall not be included as an element of 
st in contract pricing. 

7. The Defense Production Administration, in cooperation with the procure- 
ment agencies concerned, shall immediately undertake a review of those tax- 
mortization actions which, under the policy statement above, will affect nego- 
ated contract pricing with a view to determining the part of percentages that 
should be considered as costs with respect to certificates already granted. On 
the basis of this review, procedures shall be established for similar determina- 

us with respect to certificates to be granted in the future. 

8. This order shall take effect on August 14, 1951. 

OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION, 
CHARLES E. WILSON, Director. 


DMO-11 (Amendment 1) 
July 21, 1952 
NXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 


OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 


DEFENSE MOBILIZATION OrpDER No. 11—AMENDMENT 1 


Policy directive governing the issuance of taw amortization certificates under 
section 124a of the Internal Revenue Code, and 


Defining the extent to which accelerated amortization can be allowed as a cost 
in negotiated contract pricing 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by Executive Order No. 10161 as 
amended, and Executive Order No. 10193, it is hereby ordered as follows: 

1. Paragraph 6 of DMO-11, dated August 14, 1951, is revised as follows: 

“6. For the purpose of cost computations in negotiated contract pricing, true 


lepreciation, which includes any extraordinary obsolescence reasonably assign- 
able to the emergency period, is allowable. Any accelerated amortization of 
depreciation which is in excess of true depreciation, regardless of whether such 
excess is included in tax amortization certificates, is not allowable as an ele- 
ment of cost in negotiated contract pricing.” 


9 = 


2. Paragraph 7 of DMO-11 is rescinded; paragraph 8 of DMO-—11 becomes 
paragraph 10. 

3. The following paragraphs 7, 8, and 9 are added: 

“7. It is recognized that cost determination in negotiated contract pricing 
is a function of the procurement agency concerned. It is also recognized that 
the Defense Production Administration, in determining the amount or rate of 
amortization for tax certificate purposes, gives consideration to many factors 
including the probably economic usefulness of the facility after 5 years or the 
probable true depreciation of the facility during the 5-year emergency period. 
(See DPA Regulation 1 as amended February 14, 1952. Procurement agen- 
cies desire the benefit of such considerations in connection with their negotations 
in contract pricing ; however, they may also need to consider changed conditions, 
or other relevant factors that may be subsequently disclosed. 

“8. With respect to facilities to be used in the performance of negotiated 
contracts, for which certificates are issued on or after the effective date of this 
order, the Defense Production Administration will for a specific facility or 
facilities, upon the request of the procurement agency concerned, make an esti- 
mate of true depreciation for the procurement agency. In such cases, the pro- 
curement agency concerned shall furnish the Defense Production Adminis- 
tration with such information as it has or is readily available to it which may 
be useful to the Defense Production Administration in making such estimates, 
Such estimate will be made at the same time as the processing of the certificate 
insofar as possible, but the issuance of the certificate and, consequently, the 
applicant’s acquisition or construction of facilities will not be delayed awaiting 
such estimate. 

_ “9. With respect to such facilities for which certificates have heretofore been 
issued, procurement agencies concerned will, to the extent required for the pur- 
Bose of cost computations in connection with the negotiation of contract prices, 
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have responsibility for determining true depreciation. However, in special or 
unusual cases, the Defense Production Administration will, on request, furnish 
the procurement agency concerned with such information as it has or is readily 
available to it which would have been pertinent to such an estimate of true 
depreciation.” 
4. This amendatory order shall take effect on July 21, 1952. 
OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION, 
JOHN R. STEELMAN, Director (Acting), 


IlI-Fip—DMOo-1 
(former DMO-11) 
Amendment 2 
May 10, 1954 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 


OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 
DEFENSE MosILizATION OrpeR-III—-1, AMENDMENT 2 


Subject: Policy directive governing the issuance of tax amortization certificates 
under section 124A of the Internal Revenue Code and defining the extent to 
which accelerated amortization can be allowed as a cost in negotiated contract 
pricing 

Defense mobilization order—-III-1 (former DMO-11), dated August 14, 
1951 (16 F. R. 8098), and amendment 1, dated July 21, 1952 (17 F. R. 6657), 
are further amended as follows: 

1. Paragraphs 7, 8, and 9 of DMO-III-1, added by amendment 1, are hereby 
rescinded and paragraph 10 is renumbered 8. The following paragraph 7 is 
added: 

7. It is recognized that cost determination in negotiated contract pricing is a 
function of the procurement agency concerned. With respect to facilities to 
be used in the performance of negotiated contracts for which certificates have 
been or will be issued, the procurement agencies concerned will, to the extent 
required for the purpose of cost computation, in connection with the negotiation 
of contract prices, have the responsibility for determining true depreciation. 
The Office of Defense Mobilization will, on request, furnish the procurement 
agency concerned with such information as it has or is readily available to it 
which is pertinent to the determination of true depreciation. 

2. This amendment shall take effect on May 10, 1954. 


OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION, 
ArtTHuvur 8S. FLEMMING, Director. 


ITV—Man-DMO-1 
( Revised) 
September 28, 1954 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 


OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 
DEFENSE MOBILIZATION OrpER-IV—1 (REVISED) 


Subject: Creating a committee on manpower policy and a committee on spe- 
cialized personnel 


By virtue of the authority vested in me pursuant to the National Security Act 
of 1947, as amended; Reorganization Plan No. 3, effective June 12, 1953; the 
Defense Production Act of 1950, as amended, and Executive Order 10480 of 
August 15, 1953, and in order to assist the Director of the Office of Defense 
Mobilization (1) to improve the coordination and effectiveness of Federal poli- 
cies and programs relating to manpower, and (2) to advise the President on 
the effective mobilization and maximum utilization of manpower in the event 
of full mobilization, it is hereby ordered: 
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1. Manpower policy committee 


(a) There is established in the Office of Defense Mobilization the Manpower 
Policy Committee, which shall consist of the Assistant Director for Manpower, 
Office of Defense Mobilization, as Chairman; and representatives of the Depart- 
ment of Defense, the Department of Agriculture, the Department of Commerce, 
the Department of Labor, the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
the Federal Civil Defense Administration, the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, the Selective Service System, the United States Civil Service Com- 
mission, and the Defense Transport Administration. 

(b) The Manpower Policy Committee shall— 

(1) Advise the Director of the Office of Defense Mobilization on problems 
relating to the mobilization of manpower ; 

(2) Review Federal policies, plans, and programs relating to manpower, 
and formulate recommendations for the Director of the Office of Defense 
Mobilization to improve and coordinate their effectiveness ; and 

(3) Review and formulate for the Director of the Office of Defense Mobi- 
lization proposed policies, executive orders, administrative orders, and. leg- 
islation relating to the mobilization of manpower. 


2, Committee on specialized personnel 


(a) There is also established in the Office of Defense Mobilization the com- 
mittee on specialized personnel, which shall consist of persons appointed by 
the Director of the Office of Defense Mobilization with authoritative knowledge 
of specialized manpower resources and requirements, and of the measures re- 
quired for the effective mobilization and utilization of such personnel. 

(b) For purposes of this order, specialized personnel shall include engineers, 
physical, biological, and medical scientists, social scientists and humanists; 
highly qualified technical assistants or subprofessional personnel supporting 
professional personnel in these fields; and persons in the process of gaining 
competence in these activities through education, experience, or through a com- 
bination of both. Health personnel shall be excepted from this definition since 
the health resources advisory committee has the primary responsibility for 
advising the Director, Office of Defense Mobilization, with respect to such 
personnel. 


(c) The committee on specialized personnel shall advise the manpower policy 
committee on: 

(1) The policies and actions required with respect to the training and 
utilization of specialized personnel during partial mobilization in order to 
achieve the highest state of technological readiness. 

(2) The policies and actions with respect to specialized personnel which 
should be taken in the event of a greater emergency in order to achieve 
maximum technological mobilization. 


8. This order shall take effect on September 28, 1954. 


OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION, 
ArtHur S. FLEMMING, Director. 


DMO-IV-2 


May 38, 1951 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 


OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 


DEFENSE MOBILIZATION {ORDER No. 9 


Establishing a labor-management manpower policy committee in the Office of 
Defense Mobilization 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by Executive Order 10193, and in 
order to assist the Director of Defense Mobilization to improve the coordination 
and effectiveness of Federal policies and programs relating to manpower, it is 
hereby ordered : 

1. There is hereby established in the Office of Defense Mobilization a Labor- 
Management Manpower Policy Committee consisting of representatives to be 
selected from the fields of labor, and industrial, and agricultural management. 

2. The members of the Committee shall be appointed by the Director of the 
Office of Defense Mobilization. 
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3. The Labor-Management Manpower Policy Committee will have referred ty» 
it all questions of policy relative to the mobilization, training, and maximum 
utilization of manpower in the defense program, and shall make recommenda. 
tions as to the action which in its judgment should be taken by the Office of 
Defense Mobilization. The Committee may also, on its own motion, make recom 
mendations on policies relating to the mobilization, training and maximum 
utilization of manpower in the defense program, which in its judgment should 
be considered by the Office of Defense Mobilization. 

4. The Assistant to the Director of Defense Mobilization in charge of manpower 
problems shall serve as Cochairman of the Committee and shall be responsible 
for relating the work of this Committee to the duties and responsibilities of the 
Office of Defense Mobilization in the manpower field. 

5. The Seeretary of Labor may designate a Cochairman of this Committee 
who will share the duties and responsibilities of the Chairmanship, and who in 
addition shall be responsible for presenting to the Committee such matters as 
may be referred to it by the Secretary of Labor. 

6. The Committee may make such rules relative to time and place of meeting, 
attendance at meetings and order of business as are in its judgment necessary 
for the successful carrying out of the duties and responsibilities assigned to it 

7. Defense mobilization orders No. 5 and No. 6, insofar as they are in conflict 
with this order, are hereby modified to conform to the provisions of this order. 

8. This order shall take effect on May 3, 1951. 


OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION, 
CHARLES E. Wrison, Director. 


IV—MAN-—DMO- 
January 12, 1955 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 


OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 
DEFENSE MOBILIZATION OrpER IV-3 


Subject: Establishment of an Advisory Committee on the Watch Industry 

$y virtue of the authority vested in me by Executive Order 10480 of August 15, 
1953, and Reorganization Plan No. 3 of June 12, 1953, and in order to obtain 
advice which will facilitate the development of long-range policies and programs 
to further the preservation of the skills of the domestic watch manufacturing 
industry which are required in the interest of national security, it is hereby 
ordered : 

1. There is established in the Office of Defense Mobilization an Advisory 
Committee on the Watch Industry. The Committee shall consist of the Assistant 
Secretary of State for Economic Affairs, the Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 
in charge of customs matters, the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Supply and 
Logistics), the Assistant Secretary of Commerce for Domestic Affairs, the 
Assistant Secretary of Labor for Employment and Manpower, and the Assistant 
Director for Manpower, Office of Defense Mobilization, who shall serve as 
Chairman. 

2. The Advisory Committee on the Watch Industry shall make recommenda- 
tions to the Director of the Office of Defense Mobilization with regard to any 
measures which should be taken to maintain the domestic watch industry in a 
healthy and vigorous condition on a long-term basis to the extent necessary tv 
assure preservation of the essential skills of the industry at a level commensurate 
with mobilization requirements. ° 

3. This order shall take effect on January 12, 1955. 


OFFIceE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION, 
ArTuur §S. Fremmine, Director. 
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DMO-V-1 
November 13, 1953 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 


OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 


MATERIALS—DeEFENSE MOoBILIzATION OrpER V-1 


Creating an Interdepartmental Materials Advisory Committee 


By virtue of the authority vested in me pursuant to Defense Production Act of 
1950, as amended ; Executive Order 10480, of August 15, 1953; Public Law 520, 
79th Congress; and Reorganization Plan No. 3, effective June 12, 1953; and in 
order to facilitate the coordination of Federal policies and programs with 
respect to the supply of materials to meet the requirements for both current 
defense activities and readiness for any future national emergency, it is hereby 
ordered : 

1. There is established in the Office of Defense Mobilization an Interdepart- 
mental Materials Advisory Committee which shall consist of the Assistant 
Director for Materials as Chairman and a representative from each of the 
following departments and agencies: 

Department of Agriculture 
Department of Commerce 
Department of Defense 
Department of the Interior 
Department of State 

Foreign Operations Administration 
General Services Administration 

2. The Interdepartmental Materials Advisory Committee shall advise the 
Assistant Director for Materials on policies, plans, programs, and problems 
relating to defense materials which come within his jurisdiction, including: 

(a) The stockpiling of strategic and critical materials. 

(b) The content, status, rate of progress, and completion dates of defense 
materials programs. 

(c) Changes in program emphasis necessary to meet major problems and 
objectives. 

(d) New programs that may be required to improve the supply of defense 
materials. 

3. This order supersedes DPA Administrative Order No. 26—2 and shall become 
effective immediately. 

Orrice OF DEFENSE MosILizaTIoNn, 
ArTHUR 8. FLEMMING, Director. 


V-Mat-DMO-1 
(Supplement 1) 
December 4, 1953 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 


DEFENSE MOBILIZATION OrDER V—1—( SUPPLEMENT 1) 


Subject: Establishment of interdepartmental commodity advisory committees 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by Eexcutive Order 10480 of August 15, 
1953, and Reorganization Plan No. 3 of June 12, 1953, and in order to obtain 
advice and cooperation which will facilitate the coordination of Federal policies 
and programs with respect to the supply of materials to meet the requirements 
for both defense activities and readiness for any future national emergency, it 
is hereby ordered: 

1. There are hereby established in the Office of Defense Mobilization the 
following interdepartmental commodity advisory committees. The Chairman 
of each committee shall be appointed by the Assistant Director for Materials, 
Office of Defense Mobilization. Representatives shall be designated by the head 
of the indicated department or agency : 
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(a) Interdepartmental Iron, Steel, and Ferroalloys Committee 
Department of Defense 
Department of Commerce 
Department of State 
Department of the Interior 
United States Tariff Commission 
General Services Administration 
(b) Interdcpartmental Light Metals Committee 
Department of Defense 
Department of Commerce 
Department of State 
Department of the Interior 
United States Tariff Commission 
General Services Administration 


(c) Interdepartmental Nonferrous Metals Committee 


Department of Defense 
Department of Commerce 
Department of State 
Department of the Interior 
United States Tariff Commission 
General Services Administration 


(ad) Interdepartmental Nonmetallic Minerals Committee 


Department of Defense 
Department of Commerce 
Department of State 
Department of the Interior 
United States Tariff Commission 
General Services Administration 


(e) Interdepartmental Chemicals and Rubber Committee 


Department of Defense 
Department of Commerce 
Department of State 
Department of the Interior 
Department of Agriculture 
United States Tariff Commission 
General Services Administration 
(f) Interdepartmental Forest Products Committee 
Department of Defense 
Department of Commerce 
Department of State 
Department of the Interior 
Department of Agriculture 
United States Tariff Commission 
General Services Administration 


(g) Interdepartmental Fibers Committee 


Department of Defense 
Department of Commerce 
Department of State 
Department of Agriculture 
United States Tariff Commission 
General Services Administration 


2. The foregoing ODM interdepartmental commodity advisory committee shall 
be advisory to the Assistant Director for Materials, ODM, in the development of 
supply, requirements, and technical data required by the ODM in carrying out 
its industrial mobilization responsibilities. 

3. This order shall become effective immediately. 


OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION, 
ARTHUR 8S. FLEMMING, Director. 
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V-—Mat-DMO-1 
(Supplement 2) 
December 24, 1953 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 
DEFENSE MOBILIZATION ORDER-V-—1 (SUPPLEMENT 2) 


Subject: Establishment of Interdepartmental Stockpile Storage Committee. 

By virtue of the authority vested in me by Executive Order 10480 of August 15, 
1953, and Reorganization Plan No. 3 of June 12, 1953, and in order to obtain 
advice and cooperation which will facilitate the coordination of Federal policies 
ind programs with respect to the supply of materials to meet the requirements 

r both current defense activities and readiness for any future national emer- 
y, it is hereby ordered: 

There is hereby established in the Office of Defense Mobilization an Inter- 
departmental Stockpile Storage Committee. The Assistant Director for Mate- 
rials, Office of Defense Mobilization, shall designate the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee. Representatives shall be designated by the head of the indicated depart- 
ment or agency: 

Department of Defense 

Department of the Interior 

Department of Agriculture 

General Services Administration 

2. The Interdepartmental Stockpile Storage Committee shall be advisory to the 
Assistant Director for Materials, ODM, on problems relating to plans, programs, 
ind instructions for the storage, custody, preservation, and security of stockpile 
materials, and other related matters. 

This order shall become effective immediately. 


1 


OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION, 
ARTHUR 8S. FLEMMING, Director. 


V—Mat-—DMO-1 
Amendment 1 
December 23, 1953 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 
DEFENSE MOBILIZATION OrRDER-V—1 (AMENDMENT 1) 


Providing for a representative of the Department of Labor as a member of the 
Interdepartmental Materials Advisory Committee 
1. Defense Mobilization Order—V-1, issued by this Office effective November 13, 
1953, creating an Interdepartmental Materials Advisory Committee, is hereby 
amended under paragraph 1 to provide that a representative of the Department 
of Labor be included in the membership of the Committee. 


» 


2. This order shall take effect immediately. 


OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION, 
ArtTHour 8. Ftemmine, Director. 


V—Mat—DMO-2 
February 17, 1954 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 
DEFENSE MOBILIZATION OrpDER—V-2 


Subject: Establishment of a Titanium Advisory Committee 

; By virtue of the authority vested in me by Executive Order 10480 of August 15, 

1953, and Reorganization Plan No. 3 of June 12, 1953, and in order to obtain 

advice which will facilitate the coordination of Federal policies and programs 
60031—55—pt. 1——-19 
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with respect to the supply of titanium to meet the requirements for both current 
defense activities and readiness for any future national emergency, it is hereby 
ordered: 

1. There is established in the Office of Defense Mobilization a Titanium Adyi- 
sory Committee. The Committee shall consist of the Assistant Secretary for 
Mineral Resources, Department of the Interior, and two other members selecteg 
by the Director of the Office of Defense Mobilization, one of whom he shall 
designate as Chairman. 

2» The Titanium Advisory Committee shall advise the Office of Defense Mobili- 
zation on problems relating to plans and programs pertaining to titanium; and 
shall, in cooperation with other Federal agencies concerned, develop recommen- 
dations with regard to the Government’s program on titanium expansion. 

8. This order shall take effect on February 17, 1954. 

OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION, 
ARTHUR S. FLEMMING, Director. 


V—Mat-DMO-3 
March 18, 1954 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 


OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 
DEFENSE MOBILIZATION ORDER-V-3 


Subject: Policy regarding surplus materials acquired under the Defense Pri 
duction Act 

1. Under title III of the Defense Production Act the Government has under 
taken to expand the supply of various strategic and critical materials in order 
to meet the needs of current defense and nondefense production, to provide 
materials for the national stockpile and to contribute to the mobilization base 
To a large extent these objectives have been met or have proceeded sufficiently 
to permit the removal of virtually all controls over the use or distribution of 
materials in civilian markets. In the planning and operation of these mate 
rials expansion programs, the rate of expansion for particular materials has 
necessarily been guided by the need for developing quickly an adequate defens¢ 
materials position. And this, in turn, has required forecasts of factors affecting 
supply and consumption for several years in advance. 

For the most part, the increased production from these expansion programs 
has been readily absorbed by the combined needs of Government and industry 
In a few cases, however, the Government has acquired supplies of materials 
that are surplus to the immediate needs of both. The purpose of this order is 
to establish a policy for dealing with surplus materials that have been acquired 
under the Defense Production Act or may be acquired in the future. 

2. It is the objective of the Office of Defense Mobilization to make certai! 
that surplus materials acquired by the Government under expansion progran 
contracts do not produce serious adverse market effects or otherwise create major 
problems for industry. To accomplish this objective, the policy of the Office of 
Defense Mobilization is declared to be: 

(a) Within the limits of those portions of the stockpile objectives not on hand 
or on order, surplus stockpile materials acquired under the expansion progranis 
of the Defense Production Act will be set aside for procurement for the national 
stockpile. 

In addition, stockpile materials acquired under Defense Production Act pro- 
grams will be held and earmarked against those portions of stockpile objectives 
on order but not delivered until such delivery is made. At that time they will 
be handled in accordance with paragraphs (b), (c), and (d) below. 

(b) In each case where surplus materials are acquired by the Government 
under the Defense Production Act, full consideration will be given to the De- 
fense Production Act Amendments of 1953. These amendments provide that 
materials acquired under expansion programs “which in the judgment of the 
President, are excess to the needs of programs under this act, shall be trans 
ferred to the national stockpile established pursuant to the act of June 7, 1939. 
as amended (50 U. 8. C. 98-98h), when the President deems such action to be 
in the public interest.” 

(c) Where the stockpile objective has been completed and it is determined 
that the public interest will not be served by transfer to the national stockpile 
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urplus acquired under an expansion program, the surplus will be held by 
overnment for eventual disposal. However, such disposal will not be made, 
in whole or in part, without clear indication that such action will not 
a serious adverse effect upon market prices or create major market fears 
certainties, and without the prior approval of the President or an official 
fically designated by him. 
1) Generally where the sale of surplus materials acquired under the Defense 
production Act is undertaken and the quantity is substantial in relation to an- 
market consumption, such disposal will be made only after public an- 
cement, well in advance of disposal, of (a) the total quantity to be sold, 
()) the markets in which the material will be offered, (c) the minimum market 
rice or prices that must prevail at the time of sale, and (d@) the maximum 
sunts that will be offered for sale in each calendar quarter or other appro- 
priate period. 
This order will be effective immediately. 


OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION, 
ARTHUR S. FLEMMING, Director. 


V—Mat-DMO-4 
November 17, 1954 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 


DEFENSE MOBILIZATION ORDER—-V—4 


Subject: Delegation of Authority to the 


Administrator, General Services 
Administration 


1. The authority vested in me by section 4 (d) (2) of Executive Order 10560, 
dated September 9, 1954, relative to purchasing or contracting for the purchase 


of materials for a supplemental stockpile is hereby delegated to the Administra- 
tor of the General Services Administration. The authority hereby delegated will 
be exercised in accordance with the programs certified by the Office of Defense 
Mobilization. 


2. This order shall take effect on November 17, 1954. 


OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION, 
ARTHUR 8S. FLEMMING, Director. 


DM0O-VI-1 
July 8, 1953 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 


DEFENSE MOBILIZATION ORDER NO. 27 
Subject: Reestablishment of the Facilities Protection Board 

By virtue of the authority vested in me by Executive Order 10461 it is hereby 
ordered: 

l. There is reestablished the Facilities Protection Board which shall consist 
of a representative of the Office of Defense Mobilization, who is hereby designated 
Chairman of the Board, and a representative designated by the head of each of 
the following agencies : 

Department of Defense 

Department of the Interior 
Department of Agriculture 
Department of Commerce 
Department of Labor 

Atomic Energy Commission 

Federal Civil Defense Administration 
General Services Administration 


and such other agencies as the Director of the Office of Defense Mobilization 
hiy from time to time designate. 
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2. The Facilities Protection Board shall assist and advise the Director of the 
Office of Defense Mobilization in carrying out the functions vested in him by 
Executive Orders 10421 and 10438 as he may deem necessary. This shall include 
but not be limited to advice and assistance with respect to: 
(a) Policies and programs governing the activities of Federal agencies 
with respect to the physical security of facilities ; 
(b) The development and promulgation of standards for physical secy. 
rity to be applicable to facilities ; 
(c) The assignment of rated facilities to departments and agencies for 
performance of the functions outlined in section 3 (b) (3) of BO 10421; anq 
(d@) Such other matters pertaining to physical security of Government. 
owned and privately owned facilities as the Director may deem necessary, 
8. This Order shall take effect on July 8, 1953. 
OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION, 
ARTHUR S, FLEMMING, Director. 


VI-NMD-DMO0-2 
December 9, 1953 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 


DEFENSE MOBILIZATION ORDER VI-2 


Subject: Policy guidance and delegation of responsibility with respect to trans 
portation in preparation for attack conditions, under attack conditions, and 
in postattack rehabilitation 

1. Under the authority vested in me by Executive Order 10480 of August 14, 

1953 (18 F. R. 4839), I hereby assign to the Commissioner of the Interstate 

Commerce Commission who is responsible for the supervision of the Bureau of 

Service of the Commission, the Secretary of Commerce, the Secretary of the 


Army, the Secretary of the Treasury, and the Secretary of the Interior, within 
their respective areas of responsibility designed in section 201 of Executive Order 
10480 and section 401 of Executive Order 10219, responsibility for preparing 
plans and programs for the most effective use of the Nation’s transportation 
facilities * (a) in preparation for attack conditions, (b) under attack conditions, 
and (c) in postattack rehabilitation. 

2. It is the policy of the Office of Defense Mobilization to develop through 
the designated agencies plans to meet the problems which would thus be pre- 
sented with the objective of: 

(a) Developing the greatest possible resistance within the transportation 
plant to attack and achieving the maximum operating flexibility under attack 
conditions. 

(6b) Assuring the maximum transportation performance under attack condi- 
tions, by the above and by such control measures as may be required to that 
end. 

(c) Directing this performance toward the most urgent transportation require- 
ments presented at the time. 

(d) Coordinating transportation with plans and programs for meeting the 
production problems presented by loss and disorganization of productive capacity. 

(e) Assuring the most rapid restoration of transportation capacity to the level 
of postattack transportation requirements, in the priority dictated by those 
requirements, and coordinated with other national postattack rehabilitation 
programs. 

3. The policy above indicated applies specifically in the following, among other 
matters : 

(a) Development for each type of transportation of plans for the security of 
communications, operating facilities, operating personnel, operating headquar- 
ters, and essential operating records. 

(0) Development of alternative routes tending to disperse risk, nationwide 
detour plans around all major traffic centers, and all other measures of like 
character that study of the situation may disclose to be desirable as well as 
necessary steps to minimize the impact of attacks upon transportation. 


1The word “transportation” includes warehousing, storage, and port facilities. 
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(c) Development of (1) a comprehensive plan of operation, including operat- 

ing procedures and channels of communications under postattack conditions, 
and (2) in coordination with the Federal Civil Defense Administration, a similar 
plan of operation under attack conditions which enables determination of the 
priority to be accorded traffic and enables such priority to be carried out. 
* (ad) ‘Development of plans for determining the amount and priority of restora- 
tion of transportation plant in the postattack phase in coordination with national 
postattack controls and requirements and for the concentration of materials, 
work equipment, and forces to accomplish such restoration. To this end, the 
designated agencies shall develop for each type of transportation plans for the 
stockpiling of necessary restoration materials and the provision of work equip- 
t The designated agencies shall cooperate with each other, and with other 
Government agencies having statutory or other legal responsibility relating to 
activities assigned herein, to assure effective correlation of Government plans 
and programs. 

5. The designated agencies shall report from time to time to the Director of 

Office of Defense Mobilization the progress made in carrying out this 
assignment. 
OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION, 
ARTHUR 8S. FLEMMING, Director. 


VI-NMD-DM(O-4 
March 12, 1954 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 


DEFENSE MOBILIZATION ORDER VI—4 


Subject: Protective construction for industrial facilities and availability of 
tax amortization incentive 

By virtue of the authority vested in me by the Defense Production Act of 
1950, as amended, Executive Order 10438 and Executive Order 10480, it is 
hereby ordered : 

1. Protective construction.—Protective construction, appropriate to the type 
of facility and its location, shall be encouraged for facilities important to the 
industrial mobilization base which are not or cannot be located at safe distances 
from probable targets. 

2. Definition.—Protective construction is that extraordinary construction, 
above and below ground, designed to resist weapons effects, including structural 
strengthening of buildings, installation of damage-resistant materials, compart- 
mentation, special shelters for personnel and equipment, and protection for 
plant services and utility systems. 

3. Accelerated tax amortization.—Capital expenditures for protective con- 
struction may be fully amortized over a 5-year period under the provisions of 
section 124A of the Internal Revenue Code provided: 

(a) Such expenditures are not deductible as a business expense under section 
23 (a) (1) of the Internal Revenue Code; , 

(b) The proposed protective construction meets the technical standards estab- 
lished by the Federal Civil Defense Administration and is so certified by an 
architect or engineer and the local civil-defense director ; and 

(c) The proposed protective construction is for facilities (1) which produce 
or will produce a material or service for which the Office of Defense Mobilization 
has established a general or special expansion goal, regardless of whether said 
goal is open or closed; and (2) which are located in target areas as defined by 
the Federal Civil Defense Administration, or close to installations which the 
Office of Defense Mobilization, after consultation with the Department of Defense, 
identifies as special targets. 

4. Application for accelerated tax amortization.—(a) Applications for accel- 
erated tax amortization of the cost of protective construction shall be made by 
filing standard form ODMF-2, “Application for a necessity certificate,” or, if the 
protective construction pertains to 4 facility already covered by a necessity 
certificate, by filing an amended appendix A to form ODMF-2. 
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(b) The application will be accompanied by (1) a certification by an architect 
or engineer that the proposed protective construction is in general conformity 
with the latest standards and criteria for protective construction published by 
the Federal Civil Defense Administration, and that the estimated cost thereog 
is attributable solely to protective construction; and (2) a certification by the 
local civil-defense director that the proposed protective construction complies 
with the standards established by the Federal Civil Defense Administration, 

(c) Application forms may be obtained from the field offices of the United 
States Department of Commerce and the Small Business Administration. 

5. This order is effective immediately. 

OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION, 
ARTHUR 8S. FLEMMING, Director. 


———_—— 


DMO-VII-1A 
August 3, 1953 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 
DEFENSE MOBILIZATION OrvER No. 18 (AMENDMENT 1) 


Subject: Providing for the transfer to the Department of Defense of the Map- 
agement of the Department of Defense Equipment in the central inventory 
of production equipment group 


1. In the light of the improved balance of supply and demand with respect to 
machine tools and other production equipment, and in order to support and pro- 
vide for the needs of national defense under the conditions prevailing at this 
time, it is ordered, with the concurrence of the agencies concerned, that the 
management of all equipment owned by the Department of Defense, together with 
the national industrial equipment reserve presently listed in the central inven- 
tory production equipment group, established pursuant to Defense Directive No. 
4215.9 of April 30, 1952, and heretofore managed by the National Production 
Authority pursuant to Defense Mobilization Order No. 18 of May 30, 1952, be 
returned to the Department of Defense. 

2. All listings of Department of Defense production equipment and machine 
tools, including the national industrial equipment reserve, shall be returned to 
the Department of Defense by the National Production Authority. 

3. The Department of Defense will submit to the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion prior to actual disposal all listings of production equipment which have been 
declared excess to the needs of the Department of Defense, together with a 
statement of the disposition proposed by that Department. Upon the expiration 
of 30 days after submission of each listing the Department of Defense will proceed 
with the proposed disposition unless the Director of the Office of Defense Mobili- 
zation has in the meanwhile otherwise directed. 

4. All operations under this order will be carried out in a manner consistent 
with policies promulgated by the Office of Defense Mobilization. 

5. This order shall take effect on August 3, 1953. 

OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION, 
ArtTHuR 8. FLemMMine, Director. 


DMO-VII-1B 
August 3, 1953 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 


OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 


DEFENSE MopinizaATION Orper No. 18 (AMENDMENT 2) 


Subject: Providing for the establishment of a defense mobilization production 
equipment inventory 

1. In order to support the present and future needs of defense and mobiliza- 
tion production, and obtain the most effective utilization of the idle production 
equipment and machine tools now owned or hereafter acquired by the Atomic 
Energy Commission, the Maritime Admirfistration, the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and the General Services Administration, including 
equipment acquired under the borrowing authority of the Defense Production 
Act of 1950, as amended, in defense-supporting industries, and in order to 
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coordinate all agencies’ activities concerned with a flexible and more rapidly 
expandable industrial mobilization base, it is hereby ordered, with the con- 
irrence of the agencies concerned, that a Mobilization Production Equipment 
Inventory be established and managed in the Department of Commerce. 

2 The Mobilization Production Equipment Inventory shall consist of all idle 
nroduction equipment and machine tools now owned or hereafter acquired by 
the Atomic Energy Commission, the Maritime Administration, the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, and the General Services Administration, 

uding equipment acquired under the borrowing authority of the Defense 
Production Act of 1950, as amended, and those agencies are hereby directed to 

and report the availability of such idle equipment to the Department of 
nmerce on or before August 15, 1953. 

The Mobilization Production Equipment Inventory shall furnish the 

vencies concerned with full instructions including data cards, procedures and 

eria from time to time as may be needed by them to perform efficiently the 

netions of maintaining such inventory and carrying out the physical transfer of 
equipment to defense-supporting contractors. 

The Mobilization Production Equipment Inventory shall certify the con- 
tractors and the reasons for their needs of such equipment to the General 
Services Administration which will thereupon enter into a contract for use of 
the equipment in the best interest of the Government. 

5. The agencies concerned shall provide for on-the-spot inspection by prospec- 
tive contractors and the expeditious shipment of such equipment in accordance 
with allocations and instructions issued by the Mobilization Production Equip- 
ment Inventory. 

6. The agencies concerned shall review their equipment inventories every 4 
months and promptly report any additions, deletions or substitutions as well 
as such other information as the Mobilization Production Equipment Inventory 

request. 

7. For the purposes of this directive an idle machine tool or unit of production 
equipment shall be one for which no use is contemplated or planned within 90 
lays exclusive of tools or machines required for current maintenance or over- 
haul purposes. Until reviews and recommendations regarding currently estab- 

shed programs and projects are completed the following shall not be subject 

) transfer hereander : 

(a) Machine tools and production equipment installed in plants of machine 

l, cutting tool, and industrial gage manufacturers for expansion of capacity 
to meet current and partial mobilization production requirements. 

(b) Machine tools and production equipment installed in plants producing 
so-called elephant tools. 

c) Machine tools and production equipment necessary to the performance 
of standby lines which are determined to be needed for mobilization and there- 
» maintained in reserve readiness condition. 

S. All special-purpose machines acquired under the machine-tool pool order 
program as a result of unallocated balances the contracts of which were entered 
into at the request of the Department of Defense will be transferred by General 
Services Administration to the Department of Defense or the National Industrial 
Equipment Reserve as may be mutually agreed and with the approval of the 
Director of the Office of Defense Mobilization, subject to determination by the 
Bureau of the Budget as to the allocation of costs and other accounting alloca- 


tions, 


%. The General Services Administration shall be responsible for the mainte- 
nance of records and contractual relationships with lessees with respect to all- 
equipment acquired under the Defense Production Act of 1950, as amended. -A 
report setting forth such information as the Director may require shall be 
furnished quarterly. 

10. The Mobilization Production Equipment Inventory shall maintain records 
of inspection and status of machines which are listed in order that competent 
Judgment may determine the usefulness or obsolescence of those listed. The 
owning agency will be notified of status and action requested in disposing and 
repair of the units. 

11. All operations including transfer and use of equipment under this order 
Will be carried out in a manner consistent with policies promulgated by the 
Office of Defense Mobilization. 

This order shall take effect on August 3, 1953. 


OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION, 
ArtHur §S. FLemmine, Director. 
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July 1, 1952 


DMO-VII-2 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 


OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 


DFEFNSE MosiLizATION OrDER No. 28 


Subject: Outlining basic policy on the control of materials and facilities by the 
use of priorities and allocations authority 
By virtue of the authority vested in me by Executive Order 10467 of June 30 
1953, it is hereby ordered : 
1. Controls on the distribution and use of materials and facilities shall be 
limited to defense priorities and the allocation of scarce and critical items essen- 
tial to defense. 


2. Controls on the distribution and use of materials and facilities shall be 


used to accomplish : 
(a) the completion of defense programs on schedule; and 

(b) the protection of the civilian economy from unnecessary dislocation and 
hardship. 

3. (a) The regular allocation of steel, copper, and aluminum shall be confined 
to programs certified by the Department of Defense or the Atomic Energy 
Commission and approved by the Director of the Office of Defense Mobilization 

(b) Priority shall be given contracts for materials other than steel, copper, 
and aluminum as needed for the direct support of approved military and atomic 
energy programs; 

(c) Other uses of materials and facilities shall be controlled only where 
necessary to accomplish military and atomic-energy programs or to avoid dislo- 
cation and hardship in the civilian economy which would otherwise result from 
the preference given these programs. 

4. The distribution of steel, copper, and aluminum for military and atomic. 
energy programs shall assure: 

(«@) that supplies of these materials are available to those programs on 
time and in proper quantity ; 

(b) that the demands of these programs shall be distributed 
suppliers on a generally fair and equitable basis; and 

(c) that allotments are not made in excess of actual current program 
requirements. 

The criteria shall also apply to the maximum practicable extent to the use of 
priorities for materials other than steel, copper, and aluminum, in support of 
military and atomic-energy programs. 

5. The Department of Defense and the Atomic Energy Commission shall 
submit to the Office of Defense Momilization claims for regular allotments of 
steel, copper, and aluminum in support of military and atomic-energy programs. 
Allotments will be made to the Department of Defense and the Atomic Energy 
Commission and these agencies may be authorized or required to make suballot- 
ments to other agencies for the production of items which are not produced to 
fill Department of Defense and Atomic Energy Commission contracts. 

6. All agencies now or hereafter designated by the Director of the Office of 
Defense Mobilization to furnish supply and requirements data shall be respon- 
sible for the provision of such data and shall be entitled to be heard in connection 
with the determination of programs by the Director. The evaluation of supply 
and requirements data and the determination of programs shall be the function 
of the Assistant Director for Production Requirements and Programs of the Office 
of Defense Mobilization, with right of appeal, by a designated agency, to the 
Director. 

7. Statutory authority for priorities and allocations will continue to be 
delegated from the Office of Defense Mobilization to the Secretary of Agriculture, 
the Secretary of the Interior, the Interstate Commerce Commissioner in charge 
of the Bureau of Service, and the Secretary of Commerce. Use of the delegated 
authority shall be subject to review by the Director of the Office of Defense 
Mobilization for conformance to program and policy, and the delegate agencies 
shall furnish such reports on the use of the authority as the Director may find 
necessary or appropriate to effective coordination. 


among 
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8. Exceptions to the foregoing basic policy may be made in the interests of the 
national defense by or with the authority of the Director of the Office of Defense 
Mobilization. 

‘his order shall take effect July 1, 1953. 

OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION, 
ARTHUR 8S. FLEMING, Director. 


Vil—Prod-DMO-4+ 
October 9, 1953 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 


OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 
DEFENSE MOBILIZATION OrpER VII-—4 


Subject: ODM policy guidance on Government-owned production equipment 

In order to maintain a highly effective and immediately available machine 
tool and production equipment reserve for the mobilization-readiness program of 
the United States Government, the Office of Defense Mobilization sets forth the 
following policy on Government-owned production equipment, including machine 


1 ] 
LOOILS, 


1. Disposition of production equipment 


A. Department of Defense.—Production equipment owned by the Department 
of Defense for which there exists a known or anticipated defense mobilization 
need should be held in efficient operating condition in “packaged form” (‘‘pack- 
aged form” means a complete complement of production equipment and tools 
capable of producing a particular military item or items at a particular plant) 
at or near the plants which will operate them in event of an emergency. In the 
event no such storage arrangement is possible, the equipment may be stored in 
central Government warehouses, but, in such cases, all efforts should be exerted 
to maintain intact complete complements of production equipment and tools. 
In those cases in which complements of equipment are not wholly Government 
owned, every effort should be made to keep as much as possible of the total equip- 
ment complement in packaged form. 

Department of Defense owned tools and equipment shall not be leased for 
nondefense production except when plans for leasing have been submitted by the 
Department of Defense and approved by the Office of Defense Mobilization. 

B. Other Government agencies.—Production equipment owned by Government 
agencies, other than the Department of Defense, should be stored adjacent to 
manufacturing establishments only if there exists a known or anticipated defense- 
mobilization need therefor at such location and if storage arrangements provide 
for the maintenance of the equipment in efficient operating condition. Where 
adjacent storage is not required to meet a known or anticipated defense-mobiliza- 
tion need, the equipment should be placed in storage by the owning agencies 
under the most economical arrangements that are compatible with maintenance 
of the equipment in efficient operating condition. 

No production equipment owned by Government agencies, other than the 
Department of Defense, shall be leased for nondefense production except when 
plans for such leasing have been prepared by the owning agencies and approved 
by the Office of Defense Mobilization, 

. Scope of policy 


The policy guidance set forth herein shall relate to all Government-owned pro- 
duction equipment, as defined in Supplement A to DMO-18, whether or not such 
equipment is ineluded in the inventories established by DMO-18A and DMO-18B. 
This order is not designed to affect any existing leases of Government-owned 
production equipment. 


3. Reports 


Periodic reports of operations under this policy will be submitted to the 
Director of the Office of Defense Mobilization and made public by him. 
4, This order shall take effect on October 9, 1953. 


OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION, 
ARTHUR S. FLEMMING, Director. 
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VII-Prod-DMo-_- 
Amendment 1 
November 12, 1954 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 
DEFENSE MOBILIZATION OrnpER—-VII-5, AMENDMENT 1 
DESIGNATION OF SUPPLY AND REQUIREMENTS AGENCIES 


1. Pursuant to the Defense Production Act of 1950, as amended, an Executive 
Order 10480 of August 14, 1953, as amended, DMO—VII-5, dated October 7, 1953 
(18 F. R. 6408), is amended as follows: 

(a) Section 1(f) is hereby amended by substituting the word “and” for the 
comma immediately preceding “(2)”, by substituting a period for the comma 
after the words “not elsewhere designated” and by striking the rest of the 
sentence. 

(b) Section 1(j) is hereby amended by substituting a comma for the semi- 
colon at the end thereof and adding: 


“(5) The Secretary of the Interior with respect to (i) production, (ii) 


processing and refining, and (iii) distribution of petroleum and gas, and (6) 
the production and processing of metals and minerals listed in column I of Ap- 
pendix A of this order by or in the respective facilities listed in column II of 
said appendix.” 

(c) Delete section 1(k) and redesignate subsequent subsections with the 
letters (k), (1), and (m). 

2. This amendment shall take effect on November 12, 1954. 


Orrice OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION, 
Artur 8S. Fiemine, Director. 


ATTACH MENT A 


AREAS OF RESPONSIBILITY OF THE DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR FOR THE 
PRODUCTION AND PROCESSING OF METALS AND MINERALS 


Commodity (col. I) Facilities (col. II) 
Abrasives: 
Diamonds Diamond mines and mills. 
Diatomite Diatomite mines and mills. 
Corundum Mines; crushing and grading plants. 
ic icinceinecesseieinlietiikneaabani Do. 
Garnet Mines; concentrating, crushing and grading 
plants. 
Grinding and _ sharpening Quarries and stonecutting mills. 
stones (natural) 
Grinding pebbles and mill__.. Quarries, concentrating and cutting mills. 
PG ik iitchiicinnnincieersccgttentianpites Mines; crushing and grading plants. 
Quartzite (silica quartz) Mines; quarries, crushing and grading 
plants. 
Tripoli, amorphous silica, Mines ; crushing and grinding plants. 
rottenstone (crude) 
Aluminum Bauxite mines, drying and calcining plants; 
alumina plants, reduction plants. 
AmtiOF iii deh Gate Limca Mines, mills, smelters, refineries. 
Arsenic Concentrators, primary smelters and re- 
fineries. 

Asbestos mines and mills. 

Barium mineral mines, beneficiating, grind- 
ing and grading plants. 

Mines, mills and plants, processing ore and 
producing beryllium chemicals, metals and 
alloys. 

Bismuth Concentrators, smelters and refineries. 
I ioc niniicanincstgstdingscismseatiinn aa Mines; concentrating plants. 
Bromine Recovery plants. 


Cadm 
Cale 
Ceriu 

me 


Chro 
Clay: 
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Commodity (col. I) 
Cadmium 
Calcium chloride (natural) 
Cerium and other rare earth 
metals. 


Chromium 

Clays: 
Kaolin 
Ball clay 
Bentenmiecca eS eh cies. 
Fuller’s earth 
Fire clay 
Common clay 

Cobalt 

Columbium 

Copper 


Cryolite 
Feldspar 
Fluorspar 


Gem SUOMI ciccckereth nc attbietebdten itbing, 
Germanium 

Graphite_- 

Gypsum 

Indium 

Iron and steel 

Kyanite...ccaeean 

Lead 

Limestone and mar} 

Lithium 


Magnesite 


Magnesium 
Manganese 
Mercury 


Molybdenum 
Monazite, bastnasite 


Nitrogen compounds.___--.-.-~--- 
Olivine 

Perlite 

Phosphate rock 
Platinum-group metals 


Potash 
Quartz, raw 


Roofing granules..............--- 
Rutile 


Sand and gravel 


Selenium 


Facilities (col. II) 

Concentrators, smelters and refiners. 

Brine processing plants. 

Mines, dredges, mills and chemical plants 
processing ore and producing rare-earth 
chemicals and metals. 

Mines, concentrating plants, sintering plants. 


Mines, mills. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Clay pits and mines. 

Mines, concentrating plants. 
Do. 

Mines, mill concentrates; leaching plants, 
electrolytic plants; primary smelters and 
refineries. 

Mines, concentrating, grinding and grading 
mills. 

Feldspar mines, flotation grinding and grad- 
ing mills. 

Mines, mills, excepting exclusively drying 
plants. 

Gem stone mines and synthesis plants. 

Concentrators, smelters, and refineries. 

3raphite mines and mills. 

Gypsum mines. 

Concentrators, smelters, and refineries. 

Mines, concentrating plants, sintering plants. 

Mines, mills, mullite plants. 

Mines, mills, primary smelters, and refineries. 

Mines, quarries, and lime plants. 

Mines, mills, plants producing lithium con- 
centrates. 

Mines, magnesium compound recovery and 
burning plants. 

Dolomite and magnesite mining. 

Mines, concentrating plants, sintering plants. 

Mines, mills, and retorts. 

Mines, mica synthesis units, splitting or proc- 
essing plants. 

Mines, concentrating plants. 

Mines. 

Mines, concentrators; plants producing 
nickel matte and oxide. 

Mines and refineries. 

Mines, mills. 

Perlite mines, mills, and expanding plants. 


. Mines, mills, and reduction plants. 


Mines, dredges, mills, smelters, and refin- 
eries. 

Potash mines and mills, refineries and brine- 
processing plants. 

Mines, grading and cutting plants, synthesis 
plants. 

Granule plants. 

Rutile mining and primary milling and con- 
centrating plants. 

Mines, mills, evaporated salt plants; salt 
brine wells. 

Sand pits, sand and gravel plants. 

Selenium producing and refining plants. 

Slag-processing plants. 

Mines, mills. 

Brine wells, mines, and refineries. 
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Commodity (col. I) Facilities (col. IT) 
Stone: 
Dimension stone_____- Quarries and mills. 
Crushed stone Burning plants, stone crushing and grading 
plants. 
Strontium minerals__...._.__---~_-. Mines and mills. 
Mines producing sulfur or sulfur-bearing 
ores. 
Tale, pyrophyllite____ ? Mines and mills, block tale processing plants 
Tantalum Mines; concentrating plants. 
Tellurium producing and refining plants. 
Mills, plants producing compounds or metal, 
Mines, mills, primary smelters and refineries, 
Titanium ore mining, concentration and 
plants for the production of titaniun 
sponge. 
Topaz ; Mines, dredges, and concentrating and grind- 
ing plant. 
Tungsten______- Mines, concentrating plants, synthetic schee. 
lite plants west of the Mississippi. 
Vanadium_ : bs Mines, concentrating plants, 
Vermiculite Vermiculite mines, mills, and exfoliating 
plants. 
Wollastonite Mines and mills. 
Zinc ; Mines, mills, primary smelters and refiners, 
Zirconium ______~- Zirconium ore mining and concentrating 
plants. 


VIl-Prod—DMO-6 

Amendment 1] 

January 29, 1954 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 


OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 
DEFENSE MOBILIZATION ORDER VII-G—AMENDMENT 1 


Subject: Expansion goals. 

By virtue of the authority vested in me by Executive Order 10480 of August 
14, 1953, it is hereby ordered that list I—closed, list [I—suspended, and list III- 
open of DMO-VII-6, dated December 3, 1953 (18 F. R. 7876), are hereby amended 
to read as follows: 

LIST I—CLOSED 


Goal Delegate agency 


Abrasive products Commerce. 
Acetic acid Do. 
Acetone : Do. 
Adipie acid --- Do. 
A diponitrile___ ai Do. 
Air preheaters, regenerative. __-- Do. 
Aniline Do, 
Anthraquinone vat dyes (single strength basis) __- Do. 
Antifriction bearing industry —_- Do. 
Argon Do. 
Batteries, AA-type dry cell__.. i ; Do. 
Benzene... Do. 
Benzene hexachloride (lindane) 99 percent or more gamma Do. 
isomer content. 

Benzene hexachloride (technical grade) -- Do. 
| Beryllium copper alloy mill products facilities Do. 
| Beryllium copper master alloy producing facilities_- Do. 

Blast furnaces bake = Do. 

Brass mill facilities._--._-._- ios . Do. 

Butaciene_._. j : Do. 

Calcium carbide___- ; Do. 

Carbon, activated (water purification and decolorizing Do. 

grade). 

Carbon black... __- ee EE Abe | Do. 

Carbon electrodes._------ Pisa et cee SUES Do. 


Footnotes at end of table. 
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LIST I~CLOSE D—Continued 


Goal Delegate agency 


Carbon tetrachloride I 
Chemical manufacturing machinery I 
Chlorine Do 
Condensers Do 
| Continuous galvanized sheet and strip_-- Do 
I 
I 
he 
} 
I 


Ti 


Copper foundry facilities 0 
Copper wire mill facilities 0 
Cotton compresses icultu 
Cotton gins 0 
Crawler-type tractor industry 
Cyclohexane - - | 
DDT I 
Dies, jigs and fixtures I 
Electrical connectors I 
Electronic glass envelopes (ribbon machine) I 
Electronic glass envelopes (other than ribbon machine) I 
Elephant tools, manufacturing facilities I 
Ethylehloride I 
Ethylene glyeol_ D 
Ethylene oxide_- Di 
Ethylene dibromide D 
Ferroalloys, blast furnace (ferromanganese, silicoman- D 
ganese, spiegeleisen and silvery pig iron) 
Ferroalloys, electric furnace Do 
Fibrous glass, c »ntinuous filament ---- Do 
Fibrous glass, superfine- Do 
Filter aids, calcined diatomite_- GSA 
Friction bearings. - Comme 
Gears and gear drives _- Do. 
Generators, water wheel driven ___- Do 
Glass tubing (lead and soda lime) - Do 
Glass tubing (borosilicate) _- Do 
Graphite, artificial __ Do. 
Heat exchangers, tubular Do 
Heavy metal tanks (special process and storage vessels) Do. 
Hexamethylenediamire Do 
Hexamethylenetetramine - - -- Do. 
Hydrogen peroxide-_. : 3 Do 
Industrial ethvl alcohol _ _- Do 
Iron oxide, yellow (synthetic) - Do 
Kenaf fiber processing facilities_ Do 
Ketone, methyl ethyl! Do. 
Ketone, methyl isobutyl _- a De 
Limestone and dolomite.__- GSA 
Lubricating oil. Interior. 
Lumber and wood products (except debarking and chip- | Comme 
ping facilities). 
Machine tools_- cea Do, 
Magnesium. : Do. 
Maleic anhydride. ; Do. 
Marginally punched continuous forms. - - - Do. 
Materials handling equipment- : Do, 
Mechanical power transmission equipment (except gears) Do. 
Metal cans --- cialis Do. 
Metal cutting tools pMé Do, 
Metalworking equipment, misce llaneous-__- ; Do. 
Methy! chloride ; ; = ; Do. 
Methylene chloride... __- us 5 Do. 
Military eanvas reclamation facilities. es Do. 
Mining machinery - Peete Do. 
Motors, miniature electric. , eared 7 Do. 
Ni uphthalene...- : os ce : Do. 
Newsprint. ........--- 3 : oe Do. 
Octyl alcohols : = Do. 
Oil (erude) refining cap: acity (foreign). Interior. 
.| Oil pipelines (foreign) - a ated Do, 
| Oil storage facilities (foreign) ---- ss Do 
Oil wells drilled (domestic) ; ries Dol 
Oil wells drilled (foreign) -.. .see Do. 
Optical glass_. -- he Comme 
Optics, facilities for producing precision type : Do. 
Oxygen, high we: : , Do. 
Paper ie eden one pipartc  ee Do. 
Pape srboard___- ae pe : Pinte oe oe Do, 
Penicillin _-. - : ‘ 3 Do, 
Perchlorethylene_-- < , Do. 
Phenol.___-- Se : ‘ : Do. 
Phosphate rock _-- : at ~<a GSA, 
Phosphatic fertilizers . Commerce, 
Phosphatic feed supplements t¥ Do, 
Phosphatizing of steel drums : ae Do. 
P hosphorus, elemental __- - : Dol 
Phthalic anhydride -- - -- nas ; Do, 
Plastics materials saat Do, 
Plywood, exterior type, softwood Se aoe Do, 


Footnotes at end of table. 
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LIST I—CLOSED—Continued 


Goal Delegate agency 





Potash GSA. 
Power crane and shovel industry________- ~--------| Commerce. 
Precision and large size fasteners | Do. 
_| Presses and forging equipment Do, 
| Pumping machinery - - | Do. 
Quinoline - _- Do. 
Railroad e quipment (production facilities) - Do. 
Reels and spools_-............-- ; Do. 
Refractories, basic Do. 
Refractories, fire clay, super duty and high alumina bricks- Do, 
| Refractories, insulating fire brick................--__.___-- Do, 
Refractories, ladle bricks -- Paitsnchi ons pwisibaieinih bled -| Do. 
Refractories, pouring -- Do. 
Refractories, silica_...........- Risseiiendataieedictaaihibe Do, 
Resorcinol 7 Bd eaekeaen Do. 
Rubber and rubber products iS Secu ee Do, 
Scrap, ferrous and nonferrous___._- : : abe Do. 
Screw machine products, precision - - --_- 3 Do. 
Sebacic acid ne | Do. 
Sensitive electrical switches... Do. 
Soda ash. , aoe die Do. 
Sodium bichromate-..............-..--- Do. 
Sodium chlorate___.------- Do. 
Sodium cyanide | Do. 
Special components. -- -- ‘ itabell Do. 
Special industrial services -_----...-- | Do. 
Steel ingots __.. The ; | Do. 
Storage be atteries, , electric Do. 
Strapping, steel_ wcuaticiliitied Do. 
Styrene, monomer (ine luding methyl styrenes) __ Do, 
Sulfuric acid weniete : Do. 
Sulfur 
Synthetic fibe rs, noncellulose_..._._- sai | Commerce. 
Tape, acetate__..... aa | Do. 
Tape, filament ____- iwi Jknaiddied | Do. 
Telegrs apn domestic sy stem.__. _ Do. 
Tetraethy] lead_ J Interior. 
Titanium dioxide pigment_- g _— | Commerce. 
Trichlorethylene-_........-- oa Lsataad | Do. 
. urbines, hydraulic a | Do. 
Valves, and fittings, industrial __ Dol 
Vulcanized fiber....____- sola aan de dhidinerihoen bi Do. 
Woodpulp-.-- sibsiniills Sales 2 Bajctctadbthdenbslerenc susie Do. 





LIST II—SUSPENDED 


Electric power i re .| Interior. 
Hydroflouric acid _ ee | Commerce. 
Photographic film and paper Dike edie 7 Do. 





LIST II—OPEN 





Aircraft, commercial 

=| A, Seeery...........-... | 0. 

| Airport facilities ‘ : ‘ | Defense Air Transportation 
Administration. 

SE . | Interior. 
Alumina _.- a : G 
Aluminum, primary-.--- Do. 
Aluminum sheet and plate heat treating facilities 
Aluminum sheet and plate, producing facilities 
Ammunition metal boxes, .30 and .50 caliber 
Antimony 


Barite......... 

_ = ...| Bauxite 

‘ ais Beryl. ion 
sits pbs Bolles, a ee cose iene 
Paws .| Castine, steel 
20 c hromite (chemical grade) _- 
19 Chromite (metallurgical grade) 
21 3 Chromite (refractory grade) - -_- 
133 | Coal, Territory of Alaska : aah wcieanaet ies 
4A oa Coal, metallurgical for x byproduct coke sntiailaie Do. 
BD we ...| Cobalt __ 
Ri : Coke, by product... Interior. 
ae , Columbite and tantalite ores _- 
Bana Copper 
Sere Cryolite (synthetic) 


Footnotes at end of table. 
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LIST IlI—OPEN—Continued 


Goal Delegate agency 





Cylinders, compressed gas 
Electrolytic tinplate_. hall > Do. 
Electronic products, military De 
Fluorspar, acid grade______ ‘ GSA 
Formaldehyde 3 j ; Commerce 
Freight cars . : : DTA. 
Gas pipe (large) lines laid Lnterior. 
Gas pipe (small) lines laid ; Do. 
Glycerin... ... ; aha sibok oe whem Commerce 
Gray iron castings (over 3,000 pounds) . Do. 
Heavy aluminum aircraft forgings Do 
Heavy steel plate (over 20,000 pounds . Do 
High voltage switchgear Do 
Hose, horizontal wire braided Do. 
Inland waterway terminal facilities DTA 
Inland waterway vessels (specified types) _ _- Do. 
Iron ore ; GSA 
Iron ore (taconite) KSus ; ss Do. 
Laboratories, research, and development. - Commerce. 
Lead _. a ve GSA. 
Lithium compound \ Commerce. 
Locomotives, diesel DTA 
Lumber and wood products, debarking and chipping | Commerce. 
facilities. 

Manganese ore, battery and chemical grades____ GSA, 
Manganese ore, metallurgical grade Do. 
Medical supplies and equipment . : Commerce 
Mercury -. ‘ ; GSA 
Metal can manufacturers, tin connservation... Commere 
Methanol synthetic Do. 
Military photographic equipment (motion and still) Do. 
Molybdenum GSA, 
Motortruck terminal and repair facilities. _- DTA. 
Natural gas liquids capacity ; Interior. 
Nickel akin GSA. 
Nitrogen - Commerce 
Oil (crude) refining capacity (domestic) - . Interior. 
Oil pipelines (domestic) - ; Do 
Oil storage facilities (domestic) Do 
Ordnance facilities stot " Commerce. 
Ore carriers, Great Lakes DTA. 
Ore carriers, oceangoing Commerce. 
Pentaerythritol ; Do. 
Port facilities... -- : ‘ DTA 
Portland cement. --.-- : : Commerce, 
Railroad terminal and road facilities DTA. 
Rare earths. - . ‘ ; GSA 
Rutile es ta Do. 
Scientific instruments_ bh Commerce 
Selenium ___. GSA 
Steel sheets, grain oriented bien ‘ Commerce 

| Structural shapes, wide flange-___- c Do. 
Tankers, oceangoing 7 Do 
Tapered aluminum sheet Do. 
Tires (specific types) Do. 
Titanium melting facilities... GSA 
Titanium metal a Do. 
Toulene___ el . Commerce. 
Transformers, distribution Do 
Tungsten ore_........- wie ; GSA 
Turbines, steam. : Bhan ? anti cents Commerce. 

| Vehicles and engines (military) Do 
Warehouse and storage facilities (refrigerated storage).....| DTA 
Welded aluminum tubing __..-.--- seldiioal .......| Commerce. 

GSA, 


Commerce 





' Goal transferred from list II—suspended. 
2 New expansion goal. 


This amendment shall take effect on January 29, 1954. 


OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION, 
ArtHur S. Firemine, Director. 
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VII-Prod-DM0-_¢ 
Amendment °® 
March 20, 1954 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 


OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 
DEFENSE MOBILIZATION OrpER VII-G6—AMENDMENT 


Subject: Expansion goals. 

Defense Mobilization Order VII-6 dated December 3, 1953 (18 F. R. 7876), ana 
amendment 1 dated January 29, 1954 (19 F. R. 855), are further amended as 
follows: 

Expansion goal No, 25, hydrofluoric acid is hereby transferred from list I] 
suspended to list I, closed. 

Expansion goal No. 215, titanium melting facilities, delegate agency changed 
from GSA to Commerce, 

This amendment shall take effect on March 20, 1954. 

OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION, 
ARTHUR 8S. FLEMMING, Director. 


VII-Prod—DM0-6 
Amendment 3 
April 9, 1954 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 


OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 
DEFENSE MOBILIZATION OrnpER VII-G6—AMENDMENT 3 


Subject: Expansion goals. 

Defense Mobilization Order VII-6 dated December 3, 1953 (18 F. R. 7876), and 
amendment 1, dated January 29, 1954 (19 F. R. 855), are further amended as 
follows: 

Expansion goal No. 9, nitrogen is hereby transferred from list III, open to 
list I, closed. 

This amendment shall take effect on April 9, 1954. 

OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION, 
ARTHUR S. FLEMMING, Director. 


VII-Prod—DM0-6 

Amendment 4 

April 23, 1954 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 


OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 
DEFENSE MOBILIZATION OrpDER VII-6—AMENDMENT 4 


Subject: Expansion goals. 
1, Defense Mobilization Order VII-6, dated December 3, 1953 (18 F. R. 7876), 
and amendment 1, dated January 29, 1954 (19 F. R. 855), are further amended 


by adding in proper alphabetical sequence to list III, open, the following new 
expansion goal: 





Number | Goal 


Delegate agency 


Railroad passenger cars - -.- bes ..| Defense Transport Administration 


. This amendment shall take effect on April 23, 1954. 


OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION, 
ARTHUR 8S. FLEMMING, Director. 
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VII—-Prod—DMO-6 
Amendment 5 
June 2, 1954 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDEN’ 
OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 


DEFENSE MOBILIZATION OrpER VII-6—AMENDMENT 5 


ibject: Expansion goals. 

1. Defense Mobilization Order VII-6, dated December 3, 1953 (18 F. R. 7876), 
and amendment 1, dated January 29, 1954 (19 F. R. 855), are further amended by 
adding in proper alphabetical sequence to list III, open, the following new 


expansion goal: 


Number Goal Delegate agency 


Aluminum forging facilities Commercs 


® This amendment shall take effect on June 2, 1954. 
OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION, 
ARTHUR 8S. FLEMMING, Director. 


VII-Prod—DMO-6 
Amendment 6 
August 16, 1954 
UXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 


OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 
DEFENSE MOBILIZATION OrnpER VII-6—AMENDMENT 6 


Subject : Expansion goals. 

Defense Mobilization Order VII-6 dated December 3, 1953 (18 F. R. 7876), 
and amendment 1 dated January 29, 1954 (19 F. R. 855), are further amended 
as follows: 

Strike the words “Expansion goal No. 217, Warehouse and storage facilities 
(refrigerated storage)”’ and substitute therefor “Expansion goal No. 217, Ware- 
house and storage facilities.” 

This amendment shall take effect on August 16, 1954. 

OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION, 
ARTHUR S. FLEMMING, Director. 


VII—Prod—DMO-6 

Amendment 7 

August 17, 1954 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 


OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 


DEFENSE MOBILIZATION OrDER VII—-6—AMENDMENT 7 


Subject: Expansion goals. 

1. Defense Mobilization Order VII-6, dated December 3, 1953 (18 F. R. 7876), 
and Amendment 1, dated January 29, 1954 (19 F. R. 855), are further amended 
by adding in proper alphabetical sequence to list III, open, the following new 
expansion goal: 


Number Goal Delegate agency 


| Titanium processing facilities _ - 


60031—55—pt. 1—_—-20 
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2. This amendment shall take effect on August 17, 1954. 


OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIzAtion. 
ArTHUR S. FLEMMING, Director. 


VII-Prod-DM0-¢ 

Amendment § 

August 23, 1954 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 


OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 


DEFENSE MOBILIZATION OrDER VII-6—AMENDMENT 8 


Subject: Expansion goals. 
1. Defense Mobilization Order VII-6, dated December 3, 1953 (18 F. R. 7876). 
and Amendment 1, dated January 29, 1954 (19 F. R. 855), are further amended by 


adding in proper alphabetical sequence to list III, open, the following ney 
expansion goal: 


Number Foal 


i 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
224 | Production facilities for Military and Atomic Energy procurement .--.| Commerc 


2. The above goal supersedes the following expansion goals now appearing on 
list III: 


Number Delegat 
agency 





85 | Aircraft, Military. ; : 

205 | Ammunition metal boxes, 30 and 50 caliber__ 

84 | Electronic products, Military -__--_- ts 

81 | Military photographic equipment (motion and still) 
186 | Ordnance facilities : , Pin aoe , 

47 | Vehicles and engines (Military) ..................- 


3. This amendment shall take effect on August 23, 1954. 
OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION, 
ARTHUR 8S, FLEMMING, Director. 


VII—Prod—DMO-7 
August 25, 1954 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 
DEFENSE MOBILIZATION OrpER VII-7 


Subject : Maintenance of the mobilization base (Department of Defense, Atomic 
Energy Commission, and the Maritime Administration) 


1. It is essential to the national defense that the facilities, machine tools, 
production equipment, and skilled workers required to meet minimum wartime 
mobilization needs for the Department of Defense, Atomic Energy Commission, 
and the Maritime Administration be maintained in the manner which will permit 
their prompt use or conversion in time of emergency. 

2. Selection of the mobilization base: 

A. The Department of Defense shall select, for its mobilization: base, those 
facilities which produce or are capable of producing critically important military 
items or components (military class A components used entirely in the produc- 
tion, maintenance, or repair of military items) which meet one or more of the 
following criteria : 

1. Items requiring a long lead-time or long manufacturing cycle; 
2. Items currently not in production or which are required in quantities 
far in excess of peacetime production ; 
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3. Items requiring the conversion of an industry 
within an industry; h 


4. Items requiring materials or manufacturing processes essentially differ- 
ent from those in current use: i 


or a number of plants 


5. Items for which industry does not have production experience. 
rhe Department of Defense shall do its initial planning for those items found in 
the Department of Defense preferential planning list. 

B. The Atomic Energy Commission and the Maritime Administration in coop- 
eration with the Office of Defense Mobilization shall determine the items and 
facilities which meet the above criteria for their respective maintenance base 
programs. 

3, Maintaining the mobilization base: 

A. Facilities selected as a part of the mobilization base shall be maintained 
to the fullest extent possible. 

1. Procurement agencies shall integrate current procurement with their 
industrial mobilization plans to the greatest possible extent with the objective 
of supporting the mobilization base within authorities and funds available. 

2. Data assembled on essential mobilization suppliers by the industrial 
mobilization planning of these agencies shall be used in planning current 
procurement. The policy of using contractors and facilities essential to the 
mobilization base is considered to be in the best interest of the Government. 
Suppliers that are deemed to be a part of the mobilization base normally 
will be invited to participate in appropriate current procurement. The 
general policy in cases where suppliers who are part of the mobilization 
base are unable to compete successfully on a bid basis shall be to reexamine 
the mobilization base to determine if the capacity of the base can be main- 
tained without inclusion of high-cost producers. 

3. Upon expiration of current procurement contracts in a facility, the 

procuring agency shall take the following actions: 

(a) Government-owned facilities and tools: Within the limitations 
that may be imposed by congressional appropriations, the sponsoring de- 
partment or agency shall place Government-owned facilities and tools 
in standby status and establish provisions for their adequate mainte- 
nance, 

(b) Privately owned facilities and Government-owned tools: (1) Ar- 
range with management of privately owned facilities, wherever possible, 
to place Government-owned tools and production equipment in the status 
provided by DMO-VII-4, taking into account the desirability of safe 
location. 

(2) Arrange with management, wherever possible, to keep a group of 
key managers, engineers, and skilled workers familiar with the items 
planned for mobilization production. 

(3) Determine the gaps which exist in Government-owned packages of 
tools and production equipment needed to produce mobilization require- 
ments in privately owned plants. Within the limit of funds availability, 
plan the procurement of such tools and equipment with priority being 
given to long lead-time tools and equipment or those not used in general 
manufacturing. These tools and equipment, when procured, should be 
placed in the status provided by DMO-VII-4, taking into account the 
desirability of safe locations. 

(4) Determine which Government-owned tools and equipment have 
become obsolete, or which would not be used in event of mobilization, 
and plan for their disposal. 


4. Establishment of the Defense Facilities Maintenance Board: 


A. To provide the necessary coordination and review of the execution of this 
program, there is hereby established a Defense Facilities Maintenance Board. 
This Board, composed of representatives of the Department of Defense and each 
of the three services, the Department of Commerce, and the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission under the chairmanship of the Office of Defense Mobilization, will 
perform the following functions: 

1. Recommend to the Director of ODM policy necessary to carry out the 
mobilization base maintenance program. 

2. Establish the interagency procedure necessary to assure and measure 
progress in implementing established policy, and advise the Director of ODM 
on the status of the program. 
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3. Make recommendations to the Director of ODM as to additiona 
methods and procedures beyond the authorities of the procuring agencies 
for assuring the maintenance of both Government-owned and private} 
owned facilities essential to the mobilization base. 

4. Obtain from the agencies named in this order an annual report on 1 
maintenance programs of their agencies. 

B. The Board may at any time request the Director of the Office of Defens 
Mobilization to ask the heads of other departments and agencies to designate 
representatives to meet with the Board on specific problems. 

5. This order shall tuke effect on Angust 25, 1954, and shall supersede Defense 
Mobilization Order 1-5 (former DMO-24, 18 F. R. 386) and Defense Mobilizatio, 
Order I-5, amendment 1 (18 F. R. S871). 


Lit 


OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION. 
ArTHUR S. FLEMMING, Director. 


ViI-—Prod—DMO-7 
Amendment 1 
November 12, i954 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 


DEFENSE MOBILIZATION OrnvER VII-7—AMENDMENT 1 


Subject: Maintenance of the mobilization base—Department of Defense, Atomi 
Knergy Commission, and the Maritime Administration. 

1. Pursuant to the Defense Production Act of 1950, as amended, Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 3 of 1950, and Executive Order 10480, as amended, the first part of 
section 4A of DMO-VII-7, of August 25, 1954 (19 F. R. 5395), is amended to read 
as follows: 

“44. To provide the necessary coordination and review of the execution of this 
program, there is hereby established a Defense Facilities Maintenance Board. 
This Board, under the Chairmanship of the Office of Defense Mobilization, shall 
be composed of representatives of the Department of Defense and each of the 
three services, the Department of Commerce, the Atomic Energy Commission, 
and the General Services Administration, and will perform the following 
functions :” 

This amendment shall take effect on November 12, 1954. 


OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION, 
ARTHUR S. FLEMMING, Director. 


VilI-Prod—DMO0-7 
Amendment 2 
November 23, 1954 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 


DEFENSE MOBILIZATION OrpDER VII—7—AMENDMENT 2 


Subject: Maintenance of the mobilization base. 

Defense Mobilization Order VII-7 is hereby amended as follows: 

1. In subparagraph 3A2, delete the last sentence. 

2. Delete subparagraph 4A4. 

3. Add a new paragraph 5 reading as follows: 

“The Department of Defense, the Atomic Energy Commission and the Maritime 
Administration shall furnish the Director of the Office of Defense Mobilization 
with such periodic and special reports as he may require of their activities affect- 
ing the maintenance of the mobilization base.” 

4. Renumber old paragraph 5 to read “6”. 

This amendment shall take effect immediately. 


OFFICE OF DEFENSE MopriILizaATION, 
ARTHUR S. FLEMMING, Director. 
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VII-Prod—DMO-8 


January 20, 1954 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 


OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 


DEFENSE MOBILIZATION OrnDER VII-8S 


Subject: Establishment of an Industrial Defense Committee. 

By virtue of the authority vested in me by Executive Order 10461 of June 17, 
1953, and Reorganization Plan No. 3 of June 12, 1953, and in order to facilitate 
the development and insure the coordination and effectiveness of Federal poli- 
cies, programs, and activities for reducing and overcoming the effects of attack 
damage on the continental United States, it is hereby ordered: 

1. There is established in the Office of Defense Mobilization the Industrial 
Defense Committee which shall consist of a representative of the Office of 
Defense Mobilization who is hereby designated as Chairman, and a representa- 
tive designated by the head of each of the following agencies: 

Department of the Treasury 

Department of Defense 

Department of the Interior 

Department of Agriculture 

Department of Commerce 

Department of Labor 

Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 

Federal Civil Defense Administration 

Federal Reserve System 

General Services Administration 

Housing and Home Finance Agency 

Small Business Administration 
and such other agencies as the Director of the Office of Defense Mobilization 
may from time to time designate. 

2. The Committee shall advise the Assistant Director for Non-Military Defense 
on policies, plans, programs, problems and activities related to reducing and 
overcoming the effects of attack damage on the continental United States which 
come within his jurisdiction. 

3. The Central Task Force on Post-Attack Industrial Rehabilitation is hereby 
terminated. Each person who is now a member of the Central Task Force may 
ontinue as a member of the Industrial Defense Committee without the necessity 
of redesignation by reason of this order. 

{. This order shall become effective immediately. 


OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION, 
Artuur 8. Firemmine. Director. 


VI-NMD-DMO-3 
Amendment 1 
September 20, 1954 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 


OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 
DEFENSE MOBILIZATION ORDER VI-3—-AMENDMENT 1 


Subject: Establishment of an Industrial Defense Committee. 

Defense Mobilization Order VI-3, dated January 20, 1954 (19 F. R. 380), is 
hereby amended as follows: 

1. The designation of this order shall be changed to read Defense Mobiliza- 
tion Order VII-8. 

2. Amend paragraph 2 by striking the words “which shall consist of a 
representative of the Office of Defense Mobilization who is hereby designated 
as Chairman” and substitute the words “which shall consist of two representa- 
tives of the Office of Defense Mobilization who are hereby designated as Chair- 
man and Vice Chairman.” 

3. Strike out paragraph 2 in its entirety and substitute the following: “The 
Committee shall advise the Assistant Director for Production on policies, plans, 
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programs, problems, and activities related to reducing and overcoming the effects 
of attack damage on the industrial base.” 
4. This amendment shall become effective September 20, 1954. 


OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION, 
ARTHUR S. FLEMMING, Director. 


—_— 


IX-Tel-DM0-} 


September 23, 1953 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 


OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 
TELECOMMUNICATIONS DEFENSE MOBILIZATION OrnpER LX-1 


Subject: Reestablishment of the Telecommunications Planning Committee. 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by Executive Order 10461 of June 17. 
1953, and in accordance with Executive Order 10460 dated June 16, 1953, and in 
order to provide immediate attention for telecommunications matters necessary 
to national defense, it is hereby ordered: 

1. The Telecommunications Planning Committee, previously established May 
15, 1952, by the then Telecommunications Advisor to the President, is hereby 
reestablished and shall consist of a Chairman, who shall be the Assistant Director 
for Telecommunications, Office of Defense Mobilization, a Commissioner of the 
Federal Communications Commission, who shall serve as Vice Chairman, and 
a representative designated by the head of each of the following departments 
and agencies: 

Department of State 

Department of the Treasury 

Department of Defense 

Department of Commerce 

Central Intelligence Agency 

United States Information Agency 

Bureau of the Budget (observer) 
and such other agencies as the Director of the Office of Defense Mobilization 
shall hereafter designate. 

2. The Telecommunications Planning Committee shall assist and advise the 
Director of the Office of Defense Mobilization with respect to the following tele 
communication functions: 

(a) Developing telecommunication policies and standards applicable to the 
executive branch of the Government. 

(b) Assuring high standards of telecommunication management within the 
executive branch of the Government. 

(c) Developing telecommunication plans and programs designed to assure 
maximum security to the United States in time of national emergency with a 
minimum interference to continuing nongovernmental requirements. 

(d@) Such other telecommunication matters upon which the Director of the 
Office of Defense Mobilization may require advice and assistance. 


> 


3. This order shall take effect on September 23, 1953. 


OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION, 
ArtHour S. Fremmine, Director. 


IX-Tele—DMO-1 
Amendment 1 
November 15, 1954 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 


OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 
DEFENSE MOBILIZATION OrpER TX—1—AMENDMENT 1 


Providing for a representative of the Federal Civil Defense Administration to 


be included in the membership of the Telecommunications Planning Com- 
mittee 


1. Paragraph 1 of Defense Mobilization Order IX-—1, effective September 23, 
1953, which reestablished the Telecommunications Planning Committee, is hereby 





am 
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amended to provide that a representative of the Federal Civil Defense Adminis- 
tration be included in the membership of the committee. 


OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION, 
ARTHUR S. FLEMMING, Director. 


IX-—Tele—-DMO-1 
Amendment 2 
January 11, 1955 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 


DEFENSE MOBILIZATION OrpER LX-—1—AMENDMENT 2 


Providing for a Representative of the Department of Justice to be included in the 
Vembership of the Telecommunications Planning Committee 


1. Paragraph 1 of Defense Mobilization Order [X-—1, effective September 23, 
1953, which reestablished the Telecommunications Planning Committee, is hereby 
amended t oprovide that a representative of the Department of Justice be 
included in the membership of the Committee. 


OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION, 
ARTHUR 8S. FLEMMING, Director. 


X-PR-DMO-1 
October 29, 1954 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 


DEFENSE MOBILIZATION ORDER X—1 


Subject: Establishment of an Interagency Committee on National Censorship 
Planning 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by the National Security Act of 1947, 
as amended; Reorganization Plan No. 3 of June 12, 1953; and White House 
memorandum, dated January 7, 1954; and in order to facilitate the development 
and insure the coordination and effectiveness of readiness within the national 
censorship field, it is hereby ordered : 

1. There is established in the Office of Defense Mobilization an Interagency 
Committee on National Censorship Planning which shall consist of a representa- 
tive of the Office of Defense Mobilization who is hereby designated as Chairman, 
and a representative designated by the head of each of the following departments 
and agencies : 

Department of State 

Department of the Treasury 

Department of Defense 

Department of Justice 

Post Office Department 

Department of Commerce 

Central Intelligence Agency 

Federal Civil Defense Administration 

Federal Communications Commission 
and such other agencies as the Director of the Office of Defense Mobilization may 
from time to time designate. 

2. The Committee shall advise and assist the assistant to the Director for Plans 
and Readiness on problems and policies related to national censorship planning ; 
explore within their own departments and agencies areas of interest in the 
development of national censorship plans and review such plans periodically for 
adequacy. 

5. This order shall take effect on October 29, 1954. 

OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION, 
ARTHUR 8S. FLEMMING, Director. 
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Exuisir 10 
MARCH 31, 1954. 


STATEMENT BY Lewis L. Strauss, CHAIRMAN, ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 


The President has authorized me to make available those portions of my report 
of yesterday to him, the publication of which would not compromise information 
vital to our national security. 

I have just returned from the Pacific proving grounds of the Atomic Energy 
Commission where I witnessed the second part of a test series of thermonuclear 
weapons. I will describe it as well as I am able, but perhaps before doing go it 
would be appropriate to begin with a short summary of the historical background. 

We detected the test of an atomic weapon, or device, by the Russians in August 
of 1949. Realizing that our leadership was therefore challenged and that our 
sole possession of the weapon which had been a major deterrent to aggressio 
had been canceled, it became clear that our superiority would thereafter be only 
relative and dependent upon a quantitative lead—that is to say, upon our pos- 
session of greater numbers of atomic weapons so long as that could be maintained 
There was, however, the alternative of a qualitative lead if we could make a 
weapon of greater force—greater than the fission weapons by a degree of magni- 
tude comparable to the difference between fission bombs and conventional bombs, 
A theoretical method of accomplishing this was known to our scientists. 

In January 1950 the President directed the Atomic Energy Commission to 
undertake the necessary steps to see if this weapon, variously called the hydrogen 
bomb, the fusion bomb, and the thermonuclear bomb, could in fact be made. As 
you know, thanks to the ingenuity of those scientists and engineers who devoted 
themselves to the project, the feasibility of the fusion reaction was demonstrated 
and a prototype was tested at Eniwetok in November 1952. 

The test produced the largest manmade explosion ever witnessed to that date, 
and from that point we moved into refinement of design and other development 
In August of last year the Russians also tested a weapon or device of a yield 
well beyond the range of regular fission weapons and which derived a part of its 
forc from the fusion of light elements. There is good reason to believe that they 
had begun work on this weapon substantially before we did. 

The present series of tests has been longin the planning. It is conducted jointly 
by the Atomic Energy Commission and the Department of Defense. A task force 
composed of the three armed services and a scientific staff representing the 
Commission was established last year in accordance with the procedure success- 
fully followed in preceding tests outside our continental limits. The Navy, Air 
Force, and Army have successively supplied the command for the task forces. 

Harly this January, men and supplies began to move out to the proving grounds 
for this series. The first shot took place on its scheduled date of March 1, and 
the second on March 26. Both were successful. No test is made without a definite 
purpose and a careful determination that it is directed toward an end result of 
major importance to our military strength and readiness. The results which the 
scientists at Los Alamos and Livermore had hoped to obtain from these two tests 
were fully realized, and enormous potential has been added to our military pos- 
ture by what we have learned. 

It should also be noted that the testing of weapons is important likewise in 
order to be fully aware of the possible, future aggressive ability of an enemy 
for we now fully know that we possess no monopoly of eapability in this awesome 
field. 

Now as to this specific test series. The first shot has been variously described 
as “devastating,” “out of control,” and with other exaggerated and mistaken 
characterizations. I would not wish to minimize it. It was a very large blast, 
but at no time was the testing out of control. The misapprehension seems to have 
arisen due to two facts. First, that the yield was about double that of the calcu- 
lated estimate—a margin of error not incompatible with a totally new weapon. 
(The range of guesses on the first A-bomb covered a relatively far wider spec- 
trum.) Second, because of the results of the fallout. 

When a large explosion oceurs on or within a certain distance of the ground, 
an amount of earth or water or whatever is beneath the center of the explosion 
is sucked up into the air. The heavy particles fall out quickly. The lighter ones 
are borne away in the direction of the wind until they too settle out. If the ex- 
plosion is a nuclear one, many ef these particles are radioactive as are the 
vaporized parts of the weapon itself. 
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- this reason the Atomic Energy Commission has conducted the tests of its 
reer Weapons away from the mainland so that the fallout would occur in the 
eean Where it would be quickly dissipated both by dilution and by the rapid 

vy of most of the radioactivity which is of short duration. The Marshall 
Is nds were selected for the site of the first large-scale tests—Operation Cross- 

ds—for reasons which will be apparent from the maps which I shall show you. 
rhe late Admiral W. H. P. Blandy, under whom I had the privilege of serving, 
selected the Bikini site. 

The Marshall Islands during the months of February, March, and April are 

ally favored by winds which would blow away from any inhabited atolls, 

two atolls of Bikini and Eniwetok were chosen as the base for these op- 
tions. Each of these atolls is a large necklace of coral reef surrounding 
a lagoon two to three hundreds of square miles in area, and at various points 
the reef like beads on a string appear a multitude of little islands, some 
, few score acres in extent—others no more than sandspits. It is these small, 
ninhabited, treeless sand bars which are used for the experiments. As a 
matter of fact, the task force dredged up enough sand and coral to build one 
of these so-called islands to have it where it was wanted most advantageously 
for shot No. 1. The impression that an entire atoll or even large islands 
have been destroyed in these tests is erroneous. It would be more accurate 
to say a large sandspit or reef. 

Before the shot takes place, there is a careful survey of the winds at all 
elevations up to many thousands of feet. ‘This survey is conducted by weather 
stations on islands and on fleet units at widely separated points. Contrary 
to general belief, winds do not blow in only one direction at a given time and 
place. At various heights above the earth, winds are found to be blowing 
frequently in opposite directions and at greatly varying speeds. An atomic 
loud is, therefore, sheared by these winds as it rises through them. The 
meteorologists attempt to forecast the wind direction for the optimum condition 
and the task-force commander thereupon decides on the basis of the weather 
reports when the test shall be made. The weather forecast is necessarily long 
range because a warning area must be searched for shipping and the search, 
which is carried out both visually and by radar in P2V Navy planes, requires 
a day or more to complete. 

The “warning area” is an area surrounding the proving grounds within which 
it is determined that a hazard to shipping or aviation exists. We have estab- 
lished many such areas as have other governments. This map shows such 
ireas off the Pacific coast at Point Magu, and off the Hawaiian Islands. Here 
is a large guided-missile warning area from Florida across the Bahamas. Here 
is one Maintained by Great Britain off Australia. Including our continental 
warning areas, we have established a total of 447 such warning and/or danger 
areas. This particular warning area was first established in 1947. The United 
Nations were advised and appropriate notices were carried then and subse 
quently in marine and aviation navigational manuals. 

Despite such notices there are many instances where accidents or near acci- 
dents have resulted from inadvertent trespass in such warning areas. The 
very size of them makes it impossible to fence or police them. For the day 
of shot No. 1, the meteorologists had predicted a wind condition which should 
have carried the fallout to the north of the group of small atolls lying to the 
east of Bikini. The survey aircraft carefully searched the area and reported 
no shipping. The shot was fired. The wind failed to follow the predictions 
but shifted south of that line and the little islands of Rongelap, Rongerik, and 
Uterik were in the path of the fallout. A Japanese fishing trawler, the Fortunate 
Dragon, appears to have been missed by the search but, based on a statement 
attributed to her skipper, to the effect that he saw the flash of the explosion 
and heard the concussion 6 minutes later, it must have been well within the 
danger area. The 23 crew members on the ship, 28 American personnel manning 
weather stations on the little islands, and the 236 natives on these islands were, 
therefore, within the area of the fallout. The supposition that the actual blast 
of the bomb extended over such enormous areas is, of course, entirely incorrect. 
_The task-force commander promptly evacuated all the people from these islands. 
They were taken to Kwajalein, where we maintained a naval establishment 
and there placed under continuous and competent medical supervision. I vis- 
ited them there last week. Since that time, it has been determined that our 
weather personnel could be returned to duty, but are still being kept on Kwaja- 
lein for the benefit of further observation. None of the 28 weather personnel 
have burns. The 236 natives also appeared to me to be well and happy. The 
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exceptions were 2 sick cases among them, 1 an aged man in advanced stages os 
diabetes, the other a very old woman with crippling arthritis. Neither of thos 
cases have any connection with the tests. Today, a full month after the even; 
the medical staff on Kwajalein have advised us that they anticipate no il|pes< 
barring, of course, disease which might be hereafter contracted. One child has 
been born in the group and others are expected. 

The situation with respect to the 23 Japanese fishermen is less certain dye 
to the fact that our people have not yet been permitted by the Japanese authori. 
ties to make a proper clinical examination. It is interesting to note, howey 
that the reports which have recently come through to us indicate that the bloo, 
count of these men is comparable to that of our weather station personnel. Ski 
lesions observed are though to be due to the chemical activity of the converteg 
material in the coral rather than to radioactivity, since these lesions are gqj\ 
to be already healing. The men are under continual observation by Japanes 
physicians, and we are represented in Japan by Dr. Morton, of the Atomic Bon 
Casualty Commission, and Mr. Eisenbud, of the Atomic Energy Commission 

With respect to the stories concerning widespread contamination of tuna ani 
other fish as the result of the tests, the facts do not confirm them. The only 
contaminated fish discovered were those in the open hold of the Japanese 
trawler. Commissioner Crawford of the United States Food and Drug Admip. 
istration has advised us: “Our inspectors found no instance of radioactivity j) 
any shipments of fish from Pacific waters. Inspections were undertaken as 
purely precautionary measure * * *, There is no occasion here for public appre- 
hension about this type of contamination.” I should perhaps note that in the 
waters around Bikini and Eniwetok at certain seasons of the year, almost aj! 
fish caught are normally poisonous as a result of feeding on certain seasonally 
prevalent micro-organisms, and the natives and our task force personnel do not 
eat them at such times, 

In the matter of indemnifying the Japanese, our Government has informed 
the Japanese Government that it is prepared to agree to reimbursement for such 
financial assistance as the Japanese Government and our Embassy in Tokyo 
jointly, may find necessary as an interim measure to give to the persons involved 
for current medical care and family relief, including wages. 

With respect to the apprehension that fallout radioactivity would move toward 
Japan on the Japanese current, I can state that any radioactivity falling int: 
the test area would become harmless within a few miles after being picked 
by these currents which move slowly (less than 1 mile per hour) and would bx 
completely undetectable within 500 miles or less. 

With respect to a story which received some currency last week to the effect 
that there is danger of a fallout of radioactive material in the United States, 
it should be noted that after every test we have had and the Russian tests as 
well, there is a small increase in natural “background” radiation in some locali- 
ties within the continental United States, but, currently, it is less than that 
observed after some of the previous continental and overseas tests, and far 
below the levels which could be harmful in any way to human beings, animals, or 
erops. It will decrease rapidly after the tests until the radiation level has 
returned approximately to the normal background. 

A recent comment which I have been shown has suggested that the incident 
involving the fallout on inhabited areas was actually a planned part of the 
operation. I do not wish to comment on this other than to characterize it as 
utterly false, irresponsible, and gravely unjust to the men engaged in this 
patriotic service. 

Finally, I would say that one important result of these hydrogen bomb de- 
velopments has been the enhancement of our military capability to the point 
where we should soon be more free to increase our emphasis on the peaceful 
uses of atomic power—at home and abroad. It will be a tremendous satisfaction 
to those who have participated in this program that it has hastened that day. 
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REMARKS PREPARED BY Dr. JoHN C, BuGHER, Director, Division or BroLoGy AND 
MepICINE, UNITED STATES ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION, INDUSTRIAL HEALTH 
CONFERENCE, Houston, Tex., SEPTEMBER 23, 1954 


THE MEDICAL EFFECTS OF ATOMIC BLASTS 


lo comprehend the magnitude of the medical problems of atomic attack, it is 

nperative that we know the fundamentals of the types of weapons and the 
ce of power that may be anticipated in any action brought against this coun- 
While it is obviously impossible to disclose in any detail our own capability, 
‘resident Eisenhower in his historic speech before the U. N. General Assembly, 
December 8, 1953, said: 

Atomic bombs today are more than 25 times as powerful as the weapons with 
the atomic age dawned, while hydrogen weapons are in the ranges of 

ns of tons of TNT equivalent.” 

Subsequently, there was released the documentary film of the first full-scale 
thermonuclear test at Eniwetok on November 1, 1952. This tremendous explo- 
sion, resulting in a fireball over 3 miles in diameter, created a large crater in 
he reef with the lifting of millions of tons of water and coral into the skies. 
With the earlier announcement, for an experimental device at Nevada, of a yield 
of 15.000 tons of TNT equivalent, or 15 kilotons, and the original estimation 
of the Nagasaki bomb at 20 kilotons, it is apparent that we may consider our 
family of weapons in a great range of possible yields and modes of delivery. 

What do these units of energy mean? What is implied by the words “kiloton” 

“megaton’? Commission Chairman Strauss in a recent address used an 
luminating example. During World War I the city of Halifax was devastated 

the explosion of a munitions ship in the harbor having aboard over 2,000 
tons of high explosives. Not only was there enormous property damage but 
pproximately 10,000 people lost their lives or were injured. This blast, in 
nuclear weapons terminology, had an energy equivalent to slightly more than 
2 kilotons, a very small explosion in these terms. The so-called nominal bomb 
of 20 kilotons releases approximately 10 times the energy of an Halifax explosion 
while our largest fission bombs will yield the energy of 250 such ships all con- 
umed in one gigantic detonation. 

But when we speak of the thermonuclear weapons, a still larger unit becomes 
convenient. This is the megaton or 1,000 kilotons of TNT equivalent. One 

egaton would thus be represented by the explosion of 2 line of such ships, bow 

stern, extending for 20 miles. 

With such a great range of possible energy yields, how may we relate the effects 
of one explosion to those of another of entirely different level of power? The 
volume, The Effeets of Atomic Weapons, published in 1950, was written before 
these very large weapons had been tested. The yield of 20 kilotons was taken 
as the basis for the book and extensive data were given for this so-called nominal 
bomb. The existence of yields other than this was not implied but scaling laws 
which should serve to predict the effects from other yields were included. With- 
out entering into a discussion of the degree to which these laws apply to all 

tuations, we may use them with confidence as being sufficiently descriptive for 
ivil defense needs. Since we are especially interested in blast, thermal effects, 
and nuclear radiation, the following equations may be used to relate these quan- 

ties for any yield (W) in kilotons to the corresponding values given in The 
Effects of Atomie Weapons for the nominal bomb. 
(Wi\iBw : ae 

( iV, ) Where 7; and r: are distances for a given pressure characteristic. 
Ww, 


W Where Q is total radiant energy (thermal or nuclear) at a given 
. distance, 


1 Wy 13 <* ‘ : 
' :( = ‘“” Where t is the duration of the blast wave. 


In certain respects, subsequent tests have shown some of the quantitative 
Statements in the original volume to be in error. These will be corrected in the 
next revision. The most important of them are noted here. 
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The description of the atomic explosion by now should be familiar to a) 
At the moment of energy release a bomb is represented by a small sphere of 
intensely radioactive material of exceedingly high temperature and under enor. 
mous pressure. The mass rapidly expands spherically into the fiercely luminoys 
fireball which then ascends at a high rate of speed. Energy is delivered as blast. 
heat. and radioactivity. 

BLAST EFFECTS 


The shock wave characteristically has a very sharply rising front with a pro 
longed positive pressure phase, followed by an even longer negative phase. The 
time characteristics of this typical shock wave follow from the scaling laws 
mentioned, so that with small explosions, such as those of a few tons of TNT. 
the wave form is sharp and of short duration, while with megaton detonations 
the blast pressure nay be exerted for several seconds, 

Experiment has shown that the effects of blast with nuclear detonations « 
not differ qualitatively from those found with high explosives. Surprising; 
high-peak pressures may be tolerated without fatal injury, provided the attendant 
accelerations are prevented or minimized. While overpressures of 5 pounds pe: 
square inch may occasionally rupture the eardrum, several times this figure may 
in some situations, not cause serious injury. In animals subjected to 15-25 
pounds per square inch overpressure small petechial hemorrhages in the lungs 
and in the gastrointestinal and urinary tracts are frequently found. BHardrum 
rupture is then almost a constant finding, and transient central nervous-system 
disturbances and concussion may be observed. 

Upon exposures to very high overpressures, both animals and man may be 
killed immediately or within a few minutes. The associated pathology is usually 
as follows: 

1. Cardiac contusion. Commotio cordis. 

2. Entrance of air into the pulmonary venous circulation with cerebral or 
coronary air embolism. 

3. Respiratory-tract hemorrhage. 

Pulmonary edema. 
. Sinus and middle-ear hemorrhage. 

3. Ruptured eardrums and disruption of the ossicles of the middle ear. 
7. Trauma to distended hollow viscera. 

&. Central nervous-system hemorrhages. 

The degree of injury from the direct action of blast appears to be dependent 
upon both the peak pressure and the duration of the pressure wave. 

Overpressures are accompanied by momentary winds of high velocity reaching 
170 miles per hour for 5 pounds per square inch. Individuals not restrained 
may be thrown violently for considerable distances, and inanimate objects may 
be accelerated to become missiles capable of causing very serious injury. It 
appears that the blast peak pressure is in itself of less danger than the mechani- 
cal trauma occasioned by the drag forces on detachable objects. 

For these reasons, it is our present view that the problem of blast injury is 
closely related to the blast damage of structures and will, therefore, be more or 
less coextensive with the area of light to moderate damage to buildings. Mate 
rial such as glass, which may be easily fragmented and readily accelerated to 
high velocities, may be anticipated to be a great source of injury from blast. 
The wounds and other traumatic manifestations of such missiles are well known. 


THERMAL-RADIATION EFFECTS 


Since the publication of The Effects of Atomic Weapons laboratory and field 
experiments have given much more adequate information that burning is due to 
energy in the infrared and visible portions of the spectrum, with no significant 
contribution from the ultraviolet. About one-half of the thermal injury is caused 
by the infrared rays, the remainder being attributable to radiation in the visible 
range. 

Burns produced by a fission bomb differ in no respect from those due to any 
high-intensity heat of short duration. As far as the thermal injury itself is 
concerned, the treatment presents the same probiems as do similar injuries from 
other heat sources. 

With respect to the time interval of the thermal-radiation emission during 
which burns may be produced, for yields which are relatively small multiples 
of the nominal bomb, it has been found that— 

(a) There is no burning in the first 0.025 second following detonation. 
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The major severity of thermal burns is attained within the first 0.3 second 

- detonation. 

c) No burns are produced after 0.6 second if the skin is protected prior to 
t time. 

) There is good relationship between the measured thermal energy and 
hat determined by evaluating the skin burns from laboratory standards during 
he first 0.8 second, 

\ No difference in severity between small and large area burns occurs when 

er conditions are equal. 

In animals, moderate burns have been found to heal at 
despite the development of irradiation sickness. 

ror the nominal bomb, the time from detonation to the second maximum of 
fireball illumination is approximately 200 milliseconds (0.2 second). With larger 
vields, this duration of the thermal pulse increases and may be as great as sev- 
ral seconds for very large yields. 

The following system of grading burns based on laboratory and field experi- 
nents has been found to hold: 

Grade 1: 2.3 cal/em’® in 0.3 second; only erythema present 24 hours after 
xposure, : 

Grade 2: 4.5 cal/em’* in 0.8 second; patchy or central coagulation necrosis. 

Grade 3: 7.5 cal/em’ in 0.3 second; complete coagulation of surface without 
harring. 

Grade 4: 10 cal/em?’ in 0.3 second; coagulation of surface with the formation 
if an immediate steam bleb persisting as an air-filled blister. 

Grade 5: 19 cal/em’ in 0.3 second; deep coagulation with carbonization of the 
surface. 

The additional considerations which pertain to very high yield weapons 
are the absorption of heat by the atmosphere, which is related to visibility, 
and the relation of the injury produced to the time of delivery of thermal 
energy. The total amount of heat is directly proportional to the energy 
release of the bomb. As the time of delivery of the thermal energy is increased, 
the number of calories per square centimeter required to produce the lesions 
mentioned’ increases. With very large yield weapons the figures given for 
the 0.8 second of delivery must be augmented by 50 to 100 percent. The 
scaling laws given and the considerations derived by experiment lead to the 
following approximate values for thermal flux in calories per square centimeter 
t various distances and under specified conditions of visibility. 


normal rates 


Taste I.—Distances in miles at which certain total thermal energies are delivered 
related to yield and visibility 


Visibility 4 miles Visibility 35-40 miles 
Energy release - — 
3 cal/em? | 10 cal/em?)| 3 cal/em? | 10 cal/em ? 


litons 
itons 
egatons 


NUCLEAR RADIATION 


From an exploding atomic bomb about 6 percent of the energy is delivered in the 
form of immediate nuclear radiation while about 11 percent of the total energy 
s released as nuclear radiation over a long period of time by fission products and 
induced radioactivity. Although the intensity and total amount of radioactivity 
in an area under attack are very much dependent upon the circumstances of the 
detonation, it is useful to assume that the total radioactivity, both immediate and 
delayed, will scale as the first power of the total energy yield of the bomb. 

Not only does the gamma radiation follow the inverse square law with dis- 
tance but in addition there are absorption and scattering of gamma photons by 
the air so that for the smaller weapons the total transmission is effectively limited 
to the general region of blast damage. The neutron flux transmission is inher- 
ently more complicated and there are situations under which neutron exposure 


nay contribute a large fraction of the total radiation injury. The reaction of 
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neutrens in air, however, is such that one would not expect significant neut;y 
fluxes at a distance of greater than 1,500 meters from the fireball. 

It therefore appears that as the yield of nuclear weapons increases, the | 
and thermal effects tend to outrun those of the immediate nuclear radiatio 

The delayed nuclear radiation mentioned previously may, however, significant 
modify the situation. With an air burst, where the fireball does not come jnto 
contact with the earth, the radioactive products of the detonation are carried 
high into the atmosphere as very small particles and are scattered widely by the 
winds. The great bulk of this material will undergo radioactive decay before 
the particles have fallen to the earth. When, however, the detonation is sych 
that the fireball rests upon the ground, great amounts of earth are drawn into the 
rapidly rising fireball resulting in coarse, highly radioactive particles which tend 
to fall rapidly while being carried along by the wind. In such cases, there is a; 
area of highly radioactive fallout in which the maximum intensity may be lethal 
following an exposure of only a few hours, Small detonations, such as are fired 
at the Nevada Proving Ground, produce contamination extending for only a few 
miles and the dangerously active areas are confined to the controlled bombing 
range. The dimensions and shape are determined by the whole complex of wind 
patterns but characteristically there is a narrow fan in which the area of highest 
contamination has a somewhat elliptical shape. Up-wind and cross-wind contam- 
inations are limited in extent and are far less spectacular in intensity. 

For either an air burst or a surface burst, the radioactive material which does 
not descend quickly is carried by the winds prevailing at the various altitudes 
so that the fallout of this finely divided particulate material is determined by the 
wind trajectories and the particle size, the latter greatly influencing the velocity 
of fall. When such material descends sufficiently to enter the rain-cloud-bearing 
level, usually below 20,000 feet, the fallout to the earth may be acceerated ) 
rain or snow, and it is common to find, following a detonation, that rainwater 
from regions of cloud passage shows readily detectable activity. Other than 
such incidental concentrations an] general fallout tends to be remarkably uni- 
formly distributed over the earth’s surface. 

Ra ‘ioactivity resulting from detonations decays with time in accordance with 
the following equation: I=I.t-* where I is intensity at time t and I, is the 
intensity at unit time. The significance of any measured activity is dependent 
upon the time since detonation. Within the first few hours and days most of 
the activity is due to radioisotopes of short half-life so that radioactive elements 
such as iodine, molybdenum, ruthenium, and many others may be demonstrated 
‘The activity of such elements is soon gone and the exposure due to them is of 
transient character. 

It may be of general interest that the average total fallout over the United 
States from the Castle series of tests in the Pacific this past spring has amounted 
to approximately 100 millicuries per square mile as of this week (Sep- 
tember 23, 1954). While this amount of radioactivity is minute, it is possible 
with techniques available today to detect and measure it accurately. This has 
been done for all regions of the country. The gamma radiation to the body from 
this material is approximately 0.01 mr/day which is less than 5 percent of the 
radiation to the body from cosmic rays and the radium in the soil. 


ro! 


RADIATION EFFECTS IN MAN 


In the present discussion, it is obviously impossible to present in any detail 
the pathology of radiation injury. This extremely complex subject has been 
voluminously developed in the medical] literature and is general available. 
important radiation effects fall inte two broad groups, one pertaining to the 
individual himself, and the second related to questions of inheritance of the 


nm) 
Lilie 


results of radiation damage to the germ cells. 
the somatic, and the second the genetic effects. 

Somatic effects.—Here we must distinguish between the effects of external 
irradiation and those if internally ingested bomb residues. With respect to the 
immediate region of the explosion and to the areas of close-in radioactive fallout 
in the case of surface or near surface detonations, let me say at once that the 
external radiation hazard is overwhelmingly the important one and the ingestion 
of radioactive bomb products in this region is relatively trivial in comparison 
with the external hazard. 

The effects of external radiation are not qualitatively greatly different for 
the various types of nuclear radiation, but the regions and tissues of the bod) 
affected are very much dependent upon the physical characteristics and energies 


The first category we may call 
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d. Thus the highly energetic gamma and neutron radiations penetrate 
re body while the soft gamma rays and beta radiation have only limited 
tion through the skin. Alpha radiation is of no external consequence 
of its extremely limited penetration. 

mediate effects of whole body gamma radiation are determined by the 
e received and the rate of delivery. The systems most fundamentally 

d are the central nervous system, the blood-forming organs and tissues, 

e gastrointestinal tract. The time of onset of symptoms may vary from a 
nutes for extremely high doses delivered very rapidly to several weeks 

ller doses delivered more slowly. In general, our previously published 

for 50-percent lethality at approximately 400 roentgens of immediate 

, radiation from the bomb still seem accurate. Transient depression of 

te cells and platelets may be detected readily at an exposure of 50 roentgens, 
nausea and yomiting will occasionally be found with whole body doses as 

was 100 roentgens. 

Where the dose is delivered over several days, the amount of radiation to 
roduce death in 50 percent of those exposed must be increased by a factor which 
s about 2. 

in the case of the local radioactive fallout in the vicinity of a bomb exploded 
n the surface, about one-half of the total possible radiation dose is delivered 

thin the first 24 hours. Measures to prevent or limit such exposure must 
therefore be undertaken promptly if they are to be effective. 

ixposures in the region of 200 roentgens of whole body gamma radiation may 
iuse such a depression of white cells that antibiotics are required to block 

secondary infections. <A decrease in platelets to below 30,000 per cubic millimeter 

y lead to purpura requiring the use of platelet transfusions, a procedure 

ch is still experimental. 

Whole blood transfusions, especially those from many donors, introduce hazards 
such as those from incompatibility and from infectious hepatitis. Save in a 
situation of the utmost urgency, repeated small transfusions from different 
donors may create more hazard than that from the original radiation exposure. 
luring the last spring, when nearly 300 Marshall islanders and task force 
personnel were accidentally exposed in a fallout of the type discussed, no trans- 
fusions were used although in some cases white blood cell and platelet counts 
reached disturbingly low levels. With conservative therapy and good nursing, 

have recovered and there have peen no instances of jaundice or 
nvolvement, 

Gamma and neutron exposures near lethality may also be expected to cause 
some delayed manifestations. The joint Japanese-American studies by the 
Atomic Bomb Casualty Commission at Hiroshima and Nagasaki, have shown that 
vithin the range of neutron flux there is an appreciable incidence of cataracts 
among the survivors. Also among those who apparently received a heavy gamma 
radiation exposure, there has been a significant increase in myelogenous leu- 
kemia. Because of the rarity of this disease, even the increase in frequency of 
from 10 to 20 times over the Japanese normal would not have been recognized 


f these studies had not been made over the entire surviving population of the 
( ities. 


l 


liver 


\ third possible delayed effect of radiation exposure which has been demon- 
strated in animals is a statistical shortening of life expectancy. This phenome- 
on does not result from any specific cause of death but apparently from a general 
cceleration of the aging process. Whether this factor can be recognized in a 
human population is as yet unknown. For it to become a significant consequence 
of sublethal radiation exposure, it would seem necessary that all causes of death 
erating in earlier years would have to be sharply suppressed. 
As stated previously, within the region of the detonation and the associated 
irly fallout in the case of surface bursts, the evidence has been overwhelming 
iut the hazard from inhaled or ingested radioactive material is inconsequential 
compared to the external gamma dose to the whole body and beta-gamma dose to 
the skin. More remotely, however, after decay of the isotopes of very short half 
ves, some of radio-elements such as I™ become of significance. Because of the 
Surface contamination of foliage and the high rate of assimilation of iodine from 
the gastrointestinal tract, it is not difficult to demonstrate the presence of such 
radioactive material in the thyroids of grazing animals for several weeks after a 
nation, The amounts acquired by man are in general much smaller than by 
sheep and cattle in the same areas. The radioactive iodine decays rapidly and 
the actual radiation exposure, even to the thyroids where the material is con- 
centrated, is only a minute fraction of that capable of producing recognizable 


e 
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damage. The average exposure from this cause to the people of the Up ted 
States from the fallout of the entire series of tests this past spring was sub 
stantially less than 10 percent of that accepted as permissible for continyoys 
exposure over an entire year. 

Somewhat more complicated is the subject of radioisotopes of long half 
that enter into biological processes and food chains. Some of these, such as 
strontium-90 have an especial affinity for the skeleton and thus present a problem 
somewhat analogous to that of radium. Fortunately, we have a growing magg 
of precise information concerning the quantitative relations between ingested 
radium and thorium and the subsequent development of bone pathology. 

The most important result of the presence of excessive amounts of radium j 
the skeleton is the increase in frequency of osteogenic sarcoma and it is pr 
sumed that the most important effect of the ingestion of considerable amounts 0; 
Sr" would be tumor production. The amount required to produce such an effect 
is obviously considerable. I estimate that the amount of such materia] now 
present over the United States would have to be increased by the order of 1 
million times before an increased frequency of bone sarcoma from this cause 
could be recognized. 

Genetic effects. Radiation may not only damage the somatic cells but by act 
ing upon certain stages of the germ cells may give rise to alteration of the genes 
upon which inheritance depends. It appears to be well established that there js 
no definite threshold for this effect and that there is a linear relationship between 
the frequency of the gene changes and the total irradiation. At the present time 
it seems that the rate at which the radiation is given is a minor and perhaps 
negligible factor. 

The quantitative studies have necessarily been made with relatively high ex 
posures varying from a minimum of 50 roentgens with mice to a maximum of 
several thousand roentgens in the case of the more resistant fruitfly. Each 
species has its own range of sensitivity. 

[f one assumes that the linear relationship which has been experimentally de 
termined holds for all exposures however small, then the extrapolation of the 
data leads to the conclusion that a small but finite probability exists for gene 
mutations at the level of the radioactivity of the natural environment. That 
mutations do occur in all living things is well established and indeed forms the 
basis for all evolution. At present, however, we do not know to what extent the 
normal mutation frequency is caused by the radioactivity of the natural enviror 
ment and what is due to other factors. 

The second area of uncertainty has to do with the ultimate effect of mutatior 
rates on the welfare and survival of populations. Since many of the important 
mutations appear to be dominant lethals, their estimation has to be based, not 
upon the recognition of anomalous characters, but on the estimation of the num 
bers of individuals who should exist but in fact do not. The technique, which is 
very useful in laboratory experiments with animals, becomes very difficult of 
application to a human population for obvious reasons. 

Some of the mutations may be recessive and consequently not be detectable 
until at some future time when an individual carrying such a mutant gene should 
mate with another individual carrying the identical factor. 

The mere occurrence of mutations may be only part of the problem. The fate 
of the mutations in populations is the important question. These mutations wil! 
be subjected to the same forces of natural selectior that now act against spon 
taneous mutations. 

The extremely complicated and difficult genetic problem in man constitutes a 
very important section of the studies being conducted in Japan. No firm con- 
clusions can be given until the statistical work is finished, but it seems likely 
that some evidence of genetic effect will have been obtained among the more 
highly irradiated survivors at Hiroshima and Nagasaki. At the lower exposure 
rates, it is quite evident that no changes can be recognized. 

This genetic problem which is one of the fundamental aspects of the adjust 
ment of man to the world of the future, is sometimes thrown into confusion by 
reckless and uncritical pronouncements based upon assumptions which go far 
beyond our knowledge. We have dire predictions of many monsters and even 
the obliteration of mankind itself from radiation exposures which are only a sma! 
fraction of that from cosmic radiation, from the radium and radon of the soil 
and air, and from the naturally radioactive potassium and carbon of which we 
all are partially composed. Sueh distortions of emphasis are comparable to 
contending that meteors from outer space are a major threat to safety on our 
highways and threaten the survival of all motorists. It is most essential that 


ill¢ 
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we keep our perspective in such matters and base our generalizations on sub- 
stantial evidence. 

To summarize this most complicated subject of the medical effects of atomic 
blasts is simply to restate some of the outstanding aspects. Any future general 
war may be fought predominantly with nuclear weapons. These are weapons of 
mass destruction which follow from the clear demonstration of World War II 
that the outcome of modern war is to a large extent determined by the industrial 
productivity of a nation and the ability of a people to withstand great losses and 
vet hold firm. 

* The fundamental problem is the prevention of war. It is not to be resolved by 
negotiation dealing with a particular type of weapon. 

We must face the tremendous medical and social problems involved in atomie 
warfare. Not only must we be prepared for blast and thermal casualties on a 
scale never before conceived in warfare, but we must recognize that these weapons 
mav also be used for their radiological effects to deny the continued use for 
appreciable lengths of time of large areas outside the zones of immediate damage. 

The basic scientific and technical knowledge that is necessary is at hand and 
rapidly growing. Our greatest task at the present time is the further applica- 
tion of this knowledge in our defense systems, both military and civil. 


Exuisir 12 
FEDERAL CIviL DEFENSE ADMINISTRATION 
Washington 25, D. C. 
ADVISORY BULLETIN No. 158, SUPPLEMENT No. 1 
SEPTEMBER 23, 1954. 


To: State and local civil defense directors. 
Subject: Evacuation of civil populations in civil defense. 


I. Purpose 


This advisory bulletin is supplementary to Advisory Bulletin 158, January 18, 
1954, Forecast of Policy With Respect to Early Warning of Air Attack and Dis- 
persal of Population. Further supplements will follow. 


Il. Definitions 


A. Evacuation in civil defense is the organized, timed, and supervised dis- 
persal of civilians from dangerous and potentially dangerous areas, their recep- 
tion and care in safer areas, and their return to their own home communities. 
Evacuation may be of three types: 

1. Strategic —During a period of international tension indicating a pos- 
sible attack, it may be desirable to move certain dependent, nonproductive 
people away from danger areas. 

2. Tactical.—During a period of warning after enemy planes have been 
detected, it may be decided that time permits the mass evacuation of people 
from target areas. 

3. Remedial.—During the period following an attack, all affected persons 
and those not needed for civil defense services may be removed. 

B. During any of the three types of evacuation, movement may be of three 
kinds: 

1. Directed.—After attack warning it may be decided by civil defense 
authorities to move large segments of the population according to pre- 
attack evacuation plans. 

2. Assisted.—It may be decided by civil defense authorities, in advance 
of any attack warning, to encourage and assist the voluntary movement of 
children, mothers, and other priority groups out of danger areas in order 
that essential workers in defense or production may be able to remain at 
their posts with the knowledge that their families are safe. 

3. Spontaneous.—Some parts of the population may feel it necessary, for 
self-preservation, to remove themselves as rapidly as possible from an area 
they consider dangerous. This movement will usually be unorganized and 
unsupervised and may even be entirely impractical and unwise. It may be 
averted by planning for directed and/or assisted movement which is reason- 
able, is widely publicized, and is accepted by the public. 


60031—55—pt. 1——21 
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Ill. Planning 


A. The practicality of partial or total evacuation in a preattack period depends 
on the time available and the distance to be moved. In a postattack movement, 
this time-distance factor is not as pressing. It should always be kept in ming 
that never will we have definite assurance of a specific time available. A warp- 
ing based on the detection of a flight of enemy planes approaching from one 
direction does not preclude surprise by an attack from a different direction which 
has escaped detection. Moreover, the possibility of delayed or repeated attacks 
is always present, as well as the eventual prospect of guided missiles moving at 
a speed which precludes warning. 

B. In view of the above, evacuation plans should be so developed that opera- 
tions are scheduled in the order of their importance. Those that are the most 
important and take the least time should be scheduled first, those that are as 
important but take longer should be schedule next, and so down the line. Under 
this plan, if the evacuation time is suddenly shortened, as much as possible wil] 
have been accomplished; while if the time lengthens, the plan keeps working 
until it is completed. Planning for evacuation must be flexible in order to allow 
for all eventualities. 

C. Reception services should be established as close to the evacuation commu- 
nity as safety and available facilities permit. Evacuation should envisage the 
return of the people to their own homes as soon as possible, so far as homes 
remain. The movement may be contained within one civil defense jurisdiction 
or it may involve several. 

D. Development of the total plan wil be most effective if it is the responsibility 
of an evacuation staff officer directly responsible to the civil-defense director, 
The responsible director must recognize that the movement of large numbers 
of people may create a vulnerable situation temporarily. Also he must consider 
the possibility of a spontaneous unorganized movement threatening to upset 
the established evacuation plan. 

B. In developing the plan as set forth in Advisory Bulletin 158, section IV, 
the following steps should be added. 

1. Prepare plans for communication systems necessary to maintain control 
of movement and to disseminate essential public information. 

2. Prepare plans for medical care and sanitation control of persons in 
movement and assembly areas. 

3. Prepare transportation and care plans for each hospital and institution 
in the threatened area and for the movement of bedridden or quarantined 
patients from their home. 

4. Prepare plans to maintain adequate supplies or medical and welfare 
necessities to those services in movement operations, at assembly areas, 
and casualty stations. 

5. Prepare plans for the orderly deployment of civil-defense workers. 


IV. Operations 


A. The implementation of an evacuation plan requires the closest coordination 
of all branches of civil defense and regular law-enforcement authorities of both 
evacuation and reception communities. 

B. The operations of most civil defense services may very well be affected by 
the kind of evacuation plan that is developed. The folloking are some of the 
specific responsibilities which various civil defense services should assume and 
on which FCDA will, from time to time, issue guidance material: 

1. Warning and communications.—Development of the internal warning 
system to key civil-defense officials and the public-warning system that will 
alert the populace and set the plan in motion: the dissemination of infor- 
mation and the communications network, including the control center, to 
keep the plan operating. 

2. Engineering—The analysis and determination of shelter as required 
and as available for those whose departure is delayed as well as for people 
along movement routes; an analysis of the highway system with a view to 
the identification and use, of vehicular routes, pedestrian routes, and loading 
perimeters; preparation of a traffic-control plan in colloboration with the 
police and transportation services for the rapid and orderly movement of 
vehicles and pedestrians; and planning for the dispersal of engineering 
equipment for later use. 

3. Police.—Alert duties; posting auxiliary police along movement routes; 
manning critical traffic-control points ; implementing the traffic-control plans: 
mobilizing reserve regulars and auxiliaries and directing them in both 
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movement and security operations; controlling movement of prisoners; and 
the dispersal of police equipment for its continued use and availability. 

{, Transportation.—Planning for furnishing maximum equipment avail- 
able for transporting evacuees both to assembly areas and reception areas, 
including the generai and special use of public carriers as well as commercial 
vehicles and private cars and supplemented by air and watercraft; also 
planning for the dispersal of surplus transportation equipment for later use. 

5. Warden.—Making block surveys and participating in the development 
and operation of block and neighborhood plans for movement; the inform- 
ing and training of neighborhood residents regarding such plans. Wardens 
in commercial facilities will assist with internal planning for evacuation 
mobilization and in the integration of such plans into the movement plans 
for the appropriate section of the community. Wardens in the institutional 
facilities will perform duties similar to those of residential-area block 
wardens with the added responsibilities of providing special assistance in 
movement according to the needs of their charges and maintaining cus- 
tody to the extent necessary. Wardens will assist police in movement 
control and will engage in reporting activities to keep control centers and 
other services informed of the progress of the evacuation. In reception 
areas they will assist welfare groups in receiving and relocating evacuees ; 
also in the return of evacuees after movement has been accomplished. 

6. Industrial coordination.—Internal planning for evacuation mobilization 
and movement; industrial warning systems and security measures; the 
maintenance of essential production and the coordination of movement plans 
with those of local civil-defense services. 

7. Welfare.—Registration of dependent groups, such as schoolchildren, 
mothers with small children, old people, chronically ill and handicapped, and 
others needing special assistance in evacuation; operation of welfare as- 
sembly areas both in evacuation and in reception areas inclusive of emer 
gency feeding, lodging, and clothing services; the continuation of such 
services at mass care centers; operation of an inquiry and information 
service; the dispersal of social services for utilization at the proper time. 

8. Health.—The professional planning necessary in hospital evacuation; 
first aid to those in movement and later those in assembly and reception 
areas; sanitation in such areas and in mass care facilities ; responsibility for 
dispersal of health services, the reception of hospital evacuees and the opera- 
tion of the casualty services. 

9. Supply.—The support of health and welfare programs in assembly areas, 
in welfare centers, in emergency medical facilities, and in reception areas; 
development of requirements for the emergency period ; coordination with the 
transportation service; the dispersal of critical supplies. 

10. Public affairs —Development of a broad educational program that will 
thoroughly acquaint the public with the details of the evacuation plan and 
the expected action of each person; the dissemination of public information 
during and following the movement so that panic may be prevented and so 
that the public may understand what has happened and the remedial meas- 
ures that are being taken; also planning for the dispersal of public infor- 
mation media. 

V. Organization 


A. Federal.—tit is the responsibility of the Federal Civil Defense Administra- 
tion to: 

1. Develop national plans and programs for the guidance of evacuation 
planning by the several States. 

2. Consult with the several States in designating specific areas for which 
they should prepare evacuation plans and aid them in selection of reception 
areas, 

3. Assist in the integration of State evacuation plans with national and 
regional civil-defense planning. 

4. Make recommendations to the several States concerning the approval 
of proposed evacuation operations. 

B. State.—To achieve satisfactory results, the State civil defense director 
will need to: 

1. Establish a staff director for evacuation or other suitable official or 
group to be responsible for coordination of all services. 

(a) Developing an effective evacuation plan. 
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(b) Integrating local evacuation planning into the framework of 
State, regional, and national civil-defense planning. 
Direct evacuation operations where necessary. 
Adapt evacuation to other civil defense and military defense measures, 

4. In consulation with the FCDA regional office— 

(a) Designate areas for which evacuation plans must be prepared. 
(b) designate potential reception areas for the critical target areas 
and for the target areas in the State. 

5. Assist local civil-defense authorities in developing systems for registra- 
tion of persons who should be evacuated and surveys of personnel, facilities, 
and services for their care en route and in reception areas, and integrating 
all with the State evacuation plan. 

6. Coordinate State evacuation plan with those plans developed by the 
FCDA for interstate, regional, and international operations. 

7. Seek adequate State legislation to plan, execute, and supervise evacna- 
tion and reception programs. 

8. Encourage the establishment of local evacuation boards when appro- 
priate. 

. Local.—The loeal civil defense director will need to— 

1. establish a local staff director for evacuation or other official or group 
to be responsible for evacuation and developing and executing an effective 
local evacuation or reception program within the framework of the State 
plan. 

2. coordinate loeal evacuation and reception area planning and operation. 

3. survey populations in specific areas, existing facilities, services, and 
manpower to care for present, increased, or decreased populations. 

4. locate and designate areas, facilities, services, and manpower to pro- 
vide care and services to persons in local evacuations and reception areas. 

Va Peterson, Administrator. 
Distribution B. 


FeperaL Crvti, DEFENSE ADMINISTRATION, 
OFFICE OF THE ADMINISTRATOR, 
Washington 25, D. C., January 25, 1954. 
To State and Local Civil Defense Directors: 

The attached advisory bulletin discusses planning for the emergency dispersal 
of the population from congested urban areas. 

The National Security Council has recommended, and the President has ap 
proved, an integrated program for continental defense, which includes courses 
of action on the part of the Federal Government designed to provide a sufficiently 
high degree of probability of early tactical warning of enemy attack to permit the 
thinning out of the densely populated target areas, particularly those areas’ cen- 
tral cities. As a matter of national policy, planning for the emergency dispersal 
of the population from congested urban areas is included within the integrated 
program referred to above, and thus has the specific approval of the President. 

It should be clearly understood that while planning for tactical dispersal as 
discussed in the attached advisory bulletin should be undertaken immediately, 
implementation of the policy is not now recommended, its suecess being com- 
pletely dependent on early warning, the likelihood of which is not acceptably high 
at present. It is, therefore, of the utmost importance that any discussions of 
this policy or this undertaking make clear that, until further notice, the public 
warning of attack will be by the sounding of sirens or similar device and means 
that the public should immediately take the best shelter available. 

The FCDA will be working constantly with the military authorities and, as 


soon as adequate early warning can be anticipated, will recommend that the 
policy of dispersal be announced to the public. 


Vat PrErerson. 
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FEDERAL Civit. DEFENSE ADMINISTRATION 
Washington 25, D. C. 
Apvisory BULLETIN No. 158 


JANUARY 18, 1954 

To: State and local civil defense directors 
Subject: Forecast of policy with respect to early warning of air attack and dis- 

persal of population 
]. Purpose 

The purpose of this advisory bulletin is to advise the States and cities of 
probable forthcoming changes in the time element in warning of attack; to 
outline the policy which will be recommended by the FCDA at such time as 
the new warning time factors become effective: and to outline and recommend 
certain steps Which can and should be initiated immediately, in preparation there 
for. Application of such a policy is designed with one objective—to save lives. 


IT. Discussion 


A. General.—Until the present time, it has not been practicable to expect, 
with a sufficient degree of confidence, any given minimum amount of advance 
warning time of impending air attack, for any except a few centrally located 
cities. While there has been some improvement in warning time actually avail- 
able, this condition still largely continues. It is obvious that so long as it is not 
possible to forecast any substantial amount of warning time, civil-defense plan- 
ning for measures to be undertaken upon receipt of warning necessarily has been 
limited to action which can be taken within a very few minutes. Specifically, 
most cities could not reasonably make plans for dispersal of populations to rela- 
tively safe areas. The recommendations of the FCDA have been consistent with 
that limitation in time, namely, that there should not be any large-scale dispersal 
or temporary evacuation On early warning. For the time being, this continues 
to be the general recommendation of the FCDA, with the exceptions noted. 

B. Probable increase in warning time.—Current plans and programs of the 
Department of Defense now indicate a strong probability that in the near 
future steps will be taken to provide cities with a significantly longer warning 
time. It is probable that the air attack warning time to be provided will be, at 
a minimum, 1 hour in coastal or border areas, and 2 hours or more in the in- 
terior of the country. It is recognized that the assurance of such minimum times 
cannot be guaranteed as infallible, but it is expected that the likelihood will be 
sufficiently realizable to justify acceptance and consequent action, on the basis 
of a minimum risk (see sec. II D, below). Such an assumption will make possible 
a far wider scope of action in dispersing urban populations and taking other 
actions to reduce casualties. 

C. Probable change in FCDA policy and recommendations.—As the assumption 
described in the preceding paragraph becomes a reality, the FCDA intends to 
notify the States of the effective dates and of its policy recommendations. Ef- 
fective at such future time, it will be the policy of the FCDA to recommend to 
the several States action to be taken by the cities, along the line of dispersal, or 
temporary evacuation, of a short-term nature. This will be based on the broad 
assumption, with certain exceptions noted below, that when expected warning 
time permits, dispersal beyond the limits of damage and casualty effects for an- 
ticipated weapons will constitute the best protection. Such a general assump- 
tion is, of course, modified by a number of practical considerations which include 
the following: 

1. Some portion of the population will necessarily remain in, or will be 
unable to leave, areas of potential damage. For them, adequate shelter 
against the effects of anticipated weapons must be provided. 

2. Many people, such as the elderly, the handicapped, and children, will 
need special assistance; arrangements should be made in advance to assist 
them. Special plans must be made for schoolchildren. 

3. Dispersal will call for the prompt mobilization and full utilization of 
the total movement capacity of the city—by public and private tramsporta- 
tion, volunteered trucks, and afoot. 

4. Loading perimeters may need to be designated, at a practical walking 
distance from the center of the downtown area, to which people inside such 
areas should walk and at which vehicles should load for rapid movement 
out of the city. 
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5. Advance plans must be fully understood by everyone; hence, they must 
be simple and well-publicized. 

6. Continuous public information, as well as public tests or rehearsals, 
will be needed to inform everyone of his part. 

7. Immediate imposition of traffic control is necessary. This places q 
major responsibility on traffic-control officials and requires that volunteers 
whe live or work near principal route be selected and trained for immediate 
duty. 

8. Inbound traffic should be stopped or reversed, short of the congested 
area, unless headed to a loading perimeter for another outbound trip. 

9. Separate routes will need to be designated for wheeled and foot 
traffic. 

10. Some shelter accommodations may need to be provided in the vicinity 
of loading perimeter. 

D. No absolute certainty of warning is expected.—It is not expected that an 
absolute guaranty for a warning period of any given length can be attained, 
What is anticipated is a substantial increase in the degree of likelihood that 
warning of a given minimum duration, involving an acceptably small proportion 
of risk, will be obtained. 

E. Local factors must shape final decision in each city.—The factors of terrain, 
capacity of the street pattern for emergency traffic, sufficiency of bridges, the ef 
feet of other critical facilities, availability of emergency substitutes, location 
in relation to other target cities, and many others, will determine the total or 
partial applicability of the dispersal principle for each individual city. There 
fore, the decision to disperse on early warning or to provide substitute measures 
for protection, must be finally made, for each individual city, by the State and 
city authorities concerned. However, it is emphasized that the basic studies to 
determine whether or not the dispersal principle can be applied in a given critical 
target city or target city, which are mentioned in section ITV, below, should be 
made in every such city. 


III. Probable FODA policy on sounding public warnings 


A. The present FCDA policy is that warning yellow should be made public by 


all available means except by sounding the public warning system, which cur- 
rently is reserved for warning red and warning white. For the present, this 
policy remains unchanged. (See Advisory Bulletin 134 dated January 13, 1953:) 
B. However, with the expected achievement of a longer warning period, it 
is probable that the FCDA will recommend the addition of a third signal to be 
sounded on the public warning system. Studies are now underway to insure 
that all existing systems will be able to sound three signals. In the interest of 
uniformity, it is urged that for the present the public warning systems should 
employ only the existing signals, for warning red and warning white, 
respectively. 
IV. Policy 


In view of the above considerations, it is the policy of the FCDA to: 

A. Recommend that each critical target city and target city immediately 
inangurate;: 

1. A study of the feasibility of a dispersal plan, on the basis of section II 

C and E above. 

2. Completion of the shelter survey previously recommended in TM-—5-1, 
dated February 1952, “Shelter from Atomic Attack in Existing Buildings, 
“especially to determine whether existing shelter, or present structures 
which can be strengthened, will prove adequate to the needs of those who 
cannot be removed within the warning period indicated. 

3. Selection of loading perimeters, vehicle routes and pedestrian routes, as 
indicated in section II C, above. (Loading perimeters might be 1% to 2 
miles from the center of the downtown areas. ) 

4. Recruitment and training of auxiliary police who live or work along 
or immediately adjacent to the routes and perimeters so selected. 

5. Extension of shelter surveys to the outskirts, as well as along loading 
perimeters, to provide emergency shelter for people in transit from downtown 
areas. 

6. Completion of recruitment and training of warden service to furnish 
gzuidance to those walking to loading perimeters and to provide assistance 
to those needing help. 

7. Preparation of transportation and care plans for each public and private 
school in event the warning comes when school is in session. 
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8. Completion of an emergency transportation plan to insure the prompt 
utilization of the maximum movement capacity. 

9. Preparation of welfare plans to meet conditions necessitated by appli- 
cation of the policy of dispersion. 

10. Preparation of a public education plan, to acquaint the public with 
the action to be taken, when the dispersal plan is put into effect. 

11. A survey of the public warning system’s potential effectiveness in 
reaching people during actual dispersal. 

B. Recommend that the plans mentioned in the preceding paragraph be made 
ready to be put into effect whenever increased warning time, of reasonable 
reliability, is actually available. 

Cc. Provide further information as the situation develops. 

D. Provide technical advice, and such assistance as may be practicable, in 
preparing public warning systems for the sounding of the third signal mentioned 
in section IIT B. 


V. Authority 

Public Law 920, 8ist Congress, authorizes the Administrator to plan measures 
to minimize the effects of an attack upon the United States, including the non- 
military evacuation of the civilian population. 


Vat Pererson, Administrator. 
Distribution B. 


Exuisir 13 


SuPPLEMENTAL STATEMENT BY CoL. BARNET W. BEERS, ASSISTANT FOR CIVIL 
DEFENSE, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


These remarks are responsive to the chairman’s request to supplement my 
testimony in the hearings of this subcommittee conducted in March 4, 1955, with 
regard to responsibilities and actions taken within the Department of Defense 
in the area of civil defense. 

I would like to refer to general statements on that date as well as on Feb- 
ruary 26, 1955, to the effect that under title III, of the 1950 Civil Defense Act 
emergency powers were established to be exercised by the military in the event 
of an enemy attack. I would like te call the attention of the committee to the 
fact that a perusal of title ITI of Public Law 920 discloses no reference to the 
powers, functions, or responsibilities of the Department of Defense or of the 
armed services except for the following (and this is a quotation from sec 302, title 
III, Public Law 920, under “Utilization of Federal Departments and Agencies”), 
“* * * the President may direct, after taking into consideration the military 
requirements of the Department of Defense, any Federal department or agency 
to provide * * * their personnel, materials, and facilities to the Administrator 
for the aid of the States * * *.” To provide, however, for the extensive co- 
ordination which was anticipated to be necessary in support of the civil-defense 
program and in providing for coordination between military planning and civil- 
defense planning, the Secretary of Defense issued the following directives: 

(a) Memorandum dated October 1, 1951, designating an Assistant for Civil 
Defense ; 

(b) A Department of Defense directive dated October 1, 1951, establishing 
the functions of the Assistant for Civil Defense; and 

(c) A Department of Defense directive dated January 24, 1952, assigning 
responsibilities for civil defense and related programs among the departments 
and agencies within the Department of Defense. 

These three directives are attached hereto for the record. It will be noted 
from these directives that numerous problems of mutual interest to military and 
civil defense are assigned in the January 24, 1952, directive involving the three 
armed services. Many of these programs have been implemented and are 
currently in operation, such as: the Ground Observer Corps to improve the 
surveillance and warning system in civil defense; the Conelrad program to af- 
ford the use of commercial radio stations for civil defense purposes during 
emergency and still deny to the enemy the use of these stations for homing de- 
vices; and Conillum, a modified control of illumination which is currently being 
jointly planned by the Department of Defense and the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration. 

Much of the support of civil defense is military in nature and is complementary 
to the efforts and operations of civil defense as emphasized by warning systems, 
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air defense, and military continental defense. These subjects can be covered 
more adequately at the pleasure of the chairman of this committee. I would 
like to refer, specifically, at the time, to legislation sponsored by the Departmen; 
of Defense to improve the establishment and training of adequate military re- 
serves and State militia. Governor Peterson has adequately emphasized jy 
testimony before the Brooks committee of the House the benefits that this pro- 
gram and legislation will accrue to the civil-defense effort. 

In the committee discussions of March 4 some comment was made with regarq 
to the military support to civil-defense operations during emergencies create; 
by widespread war-caused disaster. It will be noted in the directives which are 
submitted herewith that the Army, Navy, and Air Force are all assigned re- 
sponsibilities in this area to be coordinated by one of the services—the Depart- 
ment of the Army. Therefore, at the request of the chairman, there is submitted 
herewith the regulations issued by the Department of the Army pertaining to 
this responsibility and outlined principally in Army regulations 500-70. Other 
regulations that pertain in major degree to the responsibilities of employing 
Army resources in domestic disturbances, for disaster relief and for assistance 
to State and local governments in major disaster and also attached, are desig. 
nated as Army regulations 500-50, Army regulations 500-60, and special regula- 
tions 500—-60—5. 

3ARNET W. BEERS, 
Colonel, United States Army, 
Assistant for Civil Defense. 


THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, October 1, 1951. 


Memorandum for the Secretary of the Army 
Secretary of the Navy 
Secretary of the Air Force 
Assistant Secretaries of Defense 
Chairmen, Boards, Staffs, and Committees 
Directors of Offices, OSD 
Subject : Designation of Assistant for Civil Defense. 
A directive of this date redefines the duties of the Assistant for Civil Defense 
Liaison and changes his title to Assistant for Civil Defense. 
Col. Barnet W. Beers, GSC, United States Army, the present incumbent, will 
continue in this position, assuming the duties of Assistant for Civil Defense in 
accordance with the provisions of the aforementioned directive. 


Ropert A. LOVETT. 


October 1, 1951 
No. 1 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE DIRECTIVE 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Title: 20 Organization 
Subtitle: 17 Director of Administration 
Number: 1, Functions of the Assistant for Civil Defense 


I. Introduction 


On August 1, 1949, the Secretary of Defense appointed an Assistant for Civil 
Defense Liaison and assigned to him functions of coordination and liaison in 
connection with civil-defense planning. 

As civil-defense planning at the Federal level progressed, the Secretary issued 
a directive dated April 24, 1950, assigning specific responsibilities for planning 
and preparation of certain civil-defense and allied programs within the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

With the passage of Public Law 920, 81st Congress, the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration was established and has assumed its function of leadership in 
providing a plan of civil defense for the protection of life and property in the 
United States from attack. The progress of civil-defense planning and the 
transition to organizational operational phases have developed the need for 
strengthening centralized coordination between the elements of the Department 
of Defense and between this Department and the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration. 
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II. Definition 

4 Public Law 920, Slst Congress, established a definition of the term “civil 
defense” to mean “all those activities and measures designed or undertaken (1) 
to minimize the effects upon the civilian population caused or which would be 
caused by an attack upon the United States, (2) to deal with the immediate 
emergency conditions which would be created by any such attack, and (3) to 
effectuate emergency repairs to, or the emergency restoration of, vital utilities 
and facilities destroyed or damaged by any such attack. Such term, shall in- 
clude, but shall not be limited to, (@) measures to be taken in preparation for 
anticipated attack (including the establishment of appropriate organizations, 
operational plans, and supporting agreements; the recruitment and training of 
nersonnel; the conduct of research; the procurement and stockpiling of necessary 
materials and supplies ; the provision of suitable warning systems; the construc- 
tion or preparation of shelters, shelter areas, and control centers; and, when 
appropriate, the nonmilitary evacuation of civil population) ; (b) measures to 
be taken during attack (including the enforcement of passive defense regulations 
prescribed by duly established military or civil authorities; the evacuation of 
personnel to shelter areas; the control of traffic and panic; and the control and 
use of lighting and civil communications) ; and (c) measures to be taken fol- 
lowing attack (including activities for fire fighting; rescue, emergency medical, 
health and sanitation services; monitoring for specific hazards of special 
weapons; unexploded bomb reconnaissance; essential debris clearance; emer- 
gency welfare measures ; and immediately essential emergency repair or restora- 
tion of damaged vital facilities); * * *” 

Within the Department of Defense the use of the term “civil defense” will 
be in accordance with the above definition. 

B. When used within this directive the term “military defense’ means all 
those activities and measures which are designed either in whole or in part to 
prevent the successful completion of any organized enemy military action which 
is physically directed at any part of the continental United Sates, its Terri- 
tories, or possessions. 

III. Directives rescinded 

A. Memorandum, the Secretary of Defense, August 1, 1949, subject : Establish- 
ing an Assistant for Civil Defense Liaison in the Office of the Secretary of De- 
fense, is hereby rescinded. 

B. Memorandum, the Secretary of Defense, August 1, 1949, subject: Organiza- 


tion for the handling of civil defense and related activities within the NMBE, 
is hereby rescinded. 


IV. Establishment of position of Assistant for Civil Defense 


A. There is hereby established in the Office of the Secretary of Defense the 
position of Assistant for Civil Defense. 


V. Functions 


The Assistant will have the following functions: 

A. To assist the Secretary of Defense in the coordination of civil defense activ- 
ities within the Department of Defense including the preparation and submis- 
sion from time to time of recommendations covering (1) the assignment or 
reassignment of civil defense responsibilities to the appropriate agencies within 
the Department of Defense, (2) the establishment of such policies and procedures 
required to assure adequate coordination of all civil defense activities. 

B. To assist the Secretary of Defense in the coordination of civil defense 
activities (both within the Department of Defense and with the civil defense 
organization) with military defense, including matters concerning (1) voluntary 
civilian participation in military defense, (2) military aspects of civil defense, 
and (3) any other aspects of civil defense which may, from time to time, be made 
a responsibility of the Department of Defense. 

C. To assist the Secretary of Defense in assuring the maintenance of effective 
coordination between the Department of Defense and the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration with respect to all civil defense activities including (1) the pro- 
vision of channels for exchange of information of mutual interest, (2) the 
establishment of procedures for consideration of joint problems, (3) the arrange- 
ment of appropriate representation for the Office of the Secretary of Defense with 
outside agencies where such representation is required. 

D. To keep the agencies of the Department of Defense informed of significant 
developments in which they may have an interest and to provide them with assist- 
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ance and advice on civil defense matters which they require in the discharge of 
their respective functions. 


Vi. Administration 


A, All departments and agencies within the Department of Defense are directed 
to provide the Assistant with such information or assistance as he may require 
in the discharge of his functions and keep him advised of such activities as they 
may undertake in the areas covered by this directive. 

B. The staff presently authorized for and assigned to the Assistant for Civil 
Defense Liaison shall be the staff of the Assistant for Civil Defense. 

Rosert A. Lovett, 
Secretary of Defense. 


A January 24, 1952 
No. 3025.1 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE DIRECTIVE 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Title: Security. 

Subtitle: Civil Defense. 

Number: 200.04-1, Responsibilities for civil defense and related programs. 
I. Purpose 

It is the purpose of this directive to establish the responsibilities of the military 
departments and staff agencies of the Department of Defense for planning and 
preparations in certain areas of civil defense and related matters. 

II. Directive rescinded 

Memorandum, the Secretary of Defense, April 24, 1950, subject, Responsibility 
for Planning and Preparation of Certain Civil Defense and Allied Programs 
within the Department of Defense (with amendment No. 1 dated October 12, 
1950) is hereby rescinded. 

Ill. Applicability 

Public Law 920, 8ist Congress, provided a plan of civil defense in the United 
States, vested primary responsibility therefor in the several States and their 
subdivisions and established a Federal Civil Defense Administration to provide 
necessary coordination, guidance, and assistance. 

The responsibilities specified in the memorandum of April 24, 1950 (rescinded 
in the preceding paragraph) were based on a joint agreement at that time between 
the National Security Resources Board and this Department concerning the legal 
or inherent responsibilities of the Department of Defense with reference to func- 
tions allied to the civil-defense program. 

Reference is made to Department of Defense Directive 20.17-1, Functions 
of the Assistant for Civil Defense, which was based on a review of our present 
associated responsibilities in view of the passage of Public Law 920, 81st Con- 
gress. It is now appropriate to review and reestablish the responsibilities of the 
military departments and staff agencies of the Department of Defense in con- 
nection therewith. 

IV. Assignment of responsibilities 

A. Responsibility for civil defense and related matters is assigned as follows: 

1. The Department of the Army.—The Department of the Army shal! be 
responsible for— 

(a) Policies, plans, and recommendations for civilian auxiliaries in anti- 
aircraft, auxiliary military police and other similar programs; 

(6) Coordination with the Department of the Navy in planning for coastal! 
visual surveillance from the shore; 

(c) Development of an explosive ordnance disposal program (i. e., u- 
exploded bombs, missiles, and projectiles) within the sphere of its responsi- 
bility and coordination of a total program in collaboration with the Depart- 
ment of the Navy; 

(d) Technical, training, and planning assistance in this ordnance-disposal 
program to the Federal Civil Defense Administration and to State and local 
civil-defense authorities within the means available and in accordance with 
established policies ; 
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(e) Planning for emergency military support of operations of civil defense 
and related matters in those instances involving enemy-created disaster 
wherein the civil defense organizations are unprepared or otherwise in- 
capable of operating without this support; and for coordination of participa- 
tion of the Departments of the Navy and Air Force in this activity; 

(f) Coordination with the Departments of the Navy and the Air Force as 
appropriate in deception methods. 

The Department of the Navy.—The Department of the Navy shall be re- 
isible for: 

(a) Planning civilian participation in auxiliary coastal, river, and harbor 
patrols and other similar active defense measures ; 

(b) Harbor and coastal passive defense programs, including appropriate 
coordination with the Department of the Army in the requirements for coastal 
visual surveillance from the shore: 

(c) Collaboration with the Department of the Army in the development 
of an explosive ordnance disposal program ; 

(dq) Coordination with the Department of the Army in the Navy par- 
ticipation in the emergency military support of operations for civil defense 
and related matters ; 

(e) Determination as to the necessity for deception measures designed to 
aid antisubmarine warfare and to deny navigational assistance to enemy 
surface and subsurface vessels (such as dimout, blackout, control of elec+ 
tronies emissions, camouflage). In the event the determination is affirma- 
tive, the development of specific plans, techniques, and proposed regulations 
for enforcement by civil authorities. Coordination with the Departments 
of the Army and the Air Force in the determination of such deception meas- 
ures in all areas where there is an overlapping interest. 

(f) Coordination with the Department of the Air Force in the planning 
and implementation of a system for identification and security control of 
civil aireraft. 

The Department of the Air Force. The Department of the Air Force shall 
responsible for : 

(a) Operations of the Civil Air Patrol for civil defense and allied programs 
under existing provisions’ therefor ; 

(b) Determination as to the necessity for deception measures designed to 
deny air navigational assistance and bombing accuracy to enemy aircraft 
(such as blackout, control of electronics emissions, smoke screens, camou- 
flage). In the event determinations are affirmative, planning will include 
technical requirements and suggested regulations for enforcement by civil 
authorities. Planning will be coordinated with the Departments of the Army 
and the Navy as appropriate; 

(c) Planning and operation of an aircraft observer system involving the 
use of civilian volunteers as an augmentation of the radar screen; 

(d) Development (in collaboration with the Federal Civil Defense Ad- 
ministration) of plans for transmission of air raid warning to the civil 
authorities in accordance with the provisions of Public Law 920, Sist Con- 
gress. 

(e) Operation of a military air raid warning system, and an interim civil 
air raid warning system for the period extending at least until the end of 
the fiscal year 1952; or until the function of dissemination has been assumed 
by the Federal Civil. Defense Administration in accordance with the pro- 
visions of subparagraph (d) immediately above. 

(f) Coordination with the Department of the Army in the Air Force par- 
ticipation in the emergency support of operations for civil defense and related 
matters. 

(9) Development of plans and policies jointly with the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration for establishment of a system for identification and security 
control of civil aircraft within the continental United States and Alaska, 
taking implementing action as required to guard against surprise air attacks. 
Planning and implementation will be coordinated with the Department of 
the Navy to insure uniformity of action in adjacent areas of naval re- 
sponsibility. 

The Munitions Board.—The Munitions Board shall be responsible for: 

(a) Coordination and consolidation of technical data on protective con- 
struction as it pertains to production facilities essential to the logistical 
support of the Armed Forces ; 
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(b) Coordination of problems of dispersion of plants, facilities, 
teriel essential to the logistical support of the Armed Forces; 

(c) Analysis, consolidation, and review of the logistical requirements 
received from the military departments for military support of operations 
fer civil defense and related matters, arising from Joint Chiefs of Staf 

action in paragraph 6; processing these requirements in accordance with 

established procedure for mobilization and industrial mobilization planning 

The Research and Development Board.—The Research and Development 
Board shall be responsible for— 

(a) Analysis of Department of Defense research and development pro- 
grams to determine which ones are pertinent to and applicable in the grea 
of civil-defense responsibilities and advising the Secretary of Defense Assist- 
ant for Civil Defense; 

(b) Determination of the relevance to military programs of specific ejyj) 
defense research and development projects proposed for assignment to the 
Department of Defense and designation of appropriate agency to undertake 
the project ; and 

(c) Allocation to appropriate Department of Defense agency of funds 
made available to the Department of Defense by the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration for civil-defense research and development. 

6. The Joint Chiefs of Staff—The Joint Chiefs of Staff shall be responsible 
for— . 


and ma 


(a) Review and coordination of plans for military test exercises of civi] 
defense and related matters which involve joint participation of more than 
one service; 

(b) Consideration of the feasibility of making military support avail- 
able when plans for civil-defense operations contemplate military support: 

(c) Consideration of provisions of section 302, Public Law 920, 8ist Con 
gress, and formulation of Department of Defense recommendations based 
on, current military requirements at the time of a declaration by the Presi- 
dent of a civil-defense emergency ; and 

(d) Furnishing to the Federal Civil Defense Administration, through the 
Secretary of Defense, guidance as to areas which, because of their high 
importance from the military viewpoint, are considered probable targets 
for some form of enemy attack and should be given appropriate attention 
in civil-defense planning. 

B. When civil-defense planning as outlined in this directive, which involves 
the establishment or change of policy, requires coordination with other agencies 
outside the Department of Defense, such coordination shall be effected through 
the Secretary of Defense. Otherwise, direct coordination with such 
agencies is authorized. 

¢. Formal plans developed under assignments herein shall be submitted to 
the Secretary of Defense for coordination with the Federal] Civil Defense Admin- 
istration and other appropriate civil planning agencies ; and those plans which 
involve civilian volunteer participation shall not be implemented unilaterally 
until approved by the Secretary of Defense. (Plans submitted by the military 
departments will be forwarded through the Joints Chiefs of Staff.) 

D. Each department or agency assigned responsibilities herein is authorized 
to call upon the other departments or agencies for any assistance it may require 
in the preparation of plans and in the exercise of assigned functions. 


WIL1iAM C. Foster, 
Acting Secretary of Defense. 
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*AR 500-70 


Army Reet LATIONS | DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
No, 500-70 j WASHINGTON 25, D. C., 8 July 1952 


EMERGENCY EMPLOYMENT OF ARMY RESOURCES 
CIVIL DEFENSE 


Paragraph 
Genera 
Defin tol ~ —--~ —~— — — a rn a a a a ------- ~ 2 
Related functions of the Department of Defense 
Department of the Army responsibilities._..-......-.._5.-____--~- ane 
Department of tiie Army pelbeies. 2200 oe te 


1. General.—a. Federal Civil Defense Administration.—Federal Civil Defense 
Act of 1950 (64 Stat. 1245; 50 U. 8. C. App. Supp. 2251-2297) provides a plan 
f civil defense in the United States, vests primary responsibility therefore in the 
several states and their subdivisions and establishes a Federal Civil Defense 
Administration to provide necessary coordination, guidance, and assistance. 

b. Department of Defense.—The Assistant for Civil Defense, Office of the 
Secretary of Defense, is responsible for coordination of civil defense and related 
matters within the Department of Defense and between the Department of 
Defense and the other Governmental agencies concerned, 

c, Department of Army.—The Assistant Chief of Staff, G—3, is responsible for 
general staff supervision of civil defense matters within the Department of the 
Army. Communications and recommendations concerning civil defense matters 

| be forwarded to the Assistant Chief of Staff, G-3, Department of the Army, 
Washington 25, D. C. Timely information regarding civil defense activities 
within the Department of the Army will be furnished the Assistant for Civil 
Defense, Office of the Secretary of Defense, by the Assistant Chief of Staff, G—3. 

2, Definition.—The term “civil defense” means all those activities and meas- 
ires designed or undertaken to— 

a. Minimize the effects upon civilian population caused by an attack upon the 
United States, its Territories and possessions, 

b. Deal with the immediate emergency conditions which would be created by 
ny such attack, and 

Effectuate emergency repairs to, or the emergency restoration of, vital 
utilities and facilities destroyed or damaged by any such attack. 

3. Related functions of the Department of Defense.—Functions of the Depart- 
ment of Defense which are related to civil defense have been defined as military 
defense activities which— 

a. Require voluntary civilian participation or vitally affect the civilian popula- 
ion or civil activities ; 

b. Are related to the defense of the continental United States, its Territories, 
and possessions, from organized military attack ; and 

c. Are designed to prevent such attack from becoming effective, such as air 
defense, control of illumination, camouflage, smoke, harbor defense, antiaircraft 
defense, disposal of explosive ordnance and control of electronics emissions. 

1. Department of the Army responsibilities.—The basic civil defense responsi- 

ilities of the Department of the Army are to plan for and provide emergency 
military support of operations for civil defense and related matters in those 
instances involving enemy-created disaster wherein the civil defense organiza- 
tions are unprepared or otherwise incapable of operating without this support, 
and for coordinating participation by the Departments of the Navy and the Air 
Foree in this activity. Plans for military support of civil defense operations 
will be based on the concept that such assistance will be provided with minimum 
practicable diversion from the Army’s primary mission. In addition, the Depart- 
ment of the Army is responsible for— 

a. Passive defense plans, preparations and measures for installations of the 
Army Establishment. 


} 
D 


*These regulations supersede SR 580-10-1, 20 June 1950. 
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b. Coordination of its own plans for military defense with civil defense plar 
including the provision of such military guidance as other agencies may saen : 
in the development of their plans. : , 

ec. Policies, plans, and recommendations for civilian auxiliaries in anti; 
auxiliary military police, and other similar programs. 

d. Coordination with the Department of the Navy in planning for coasta} visua 
surveillance from the shore. 

e. Development of an explosive ordnance disposal program (i. e., unexploded 
bombs, missiles, and projectiles) within the sphere of its responsibility (AR 
75-15) and coordination of a total program in collaboration with the Depa 
ments of the Navy and the Air Force. 

f. Technical, training, and planning assistance in the ordnance disposal pro 
gram to other civil defense planning agencies within the means available and jp 
accordance with established policies. 

g. Coordination with the Departments of the Navy and the Air Force in decep. 
tion methods. ; 

h. Participation in test exercises to determine the effectiveness of civi] de 
plans and preparations. 

i, Coordination of its civil defense activities with other Federal and Stat 
agencies. 

5. Department of the Army policies.—a. Civil defense plants, measures. and 
operations are primarily a responsibility of civil government at all levels 

b. In war-caused emergencies beyond the scope of local and supporting ciyi 
defense organizations, the Army will provide aid to civil governments with the 
minimum practicable diversion from the Army’s primary mission. Army funds 
will not be used for the procurement or storage of equipment and supplies 
specifically for this purpose. 

ec. All commanders will encourage and assist civil preparation for self. 
protection. 

d. Planning will be accomplished, based on the guidance set forth herein, { 
provide effective civil defense support consistent with the responsibilities outlined 
in paragraph 4. 

e. Army commanders are encouraged to assist, so far as their resources permit, 
in orienting key civilian officials in those phases of civil defense and related 
matters wherein the military may have special knowledge or competence and 
where this does not conflict with the responsibilities and policies of the civil 
defense organization. 

f. Department of the Army civil defense planning will be coordinated with 
the Navy, the Air Force, the Continental United States Defense Planning Group, 
and the Assistant for Civil Defense Office of the Secretary of Defense. In the 
field, army commanders will coordinate direct with Army technical services, with 
appropriate military commanders and appropriate civil-defense planning agen- 
cies. 

g. Direct communication between Department of the Army General and Special 
Staffs, and administrative and technical services is authorized, subject to co- 
ordination with the Assistant Chief of Staff, G-3, on programs, policy matters, 
and new major plans. Communication with other Federal agencies is authorized 
subject to coordination with the Assistant Chief of Staff, G-3 and the Assistant 
for Civil Defense, Office Secretary of Defense, on programs, policy matters, and 
new major plans. 

h. Supplies required for civil defense will not be procured, stored, and dis- 
tributed by the Army Establishment. This does not preclude the procurement 
of military type items by military agencies on a reimbursable basis as may be 
provided for in inter-agency agreements approved by the Department of Army. 

i. In civil defense planning, civilian agencies will be advised that due recogni- 
tion must be taken of the limitations of military support. 


[AG 881 (12 Jun 52) G-3 
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*AR 500-50 


Army Reet ng DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
No. 500-50 WASHINGTON 25, D. C., 27 August 1953 


EMERGENCY EMPLOYMENT OF ARMY RESOURCES 
DOMESTIC DISTURBANCES 


wn 1. GENERAL. Paragraph Page 
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Prerequisites of intervention 
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Section I 
GENERAL 


1. Scope.—These regulations prescribe responsibilities, policy and guidance for 
the Army Establishment in operations involving military assistance to civil 
authorities during domestic disturbances. For guidance in other operations in- 
volving emergency employment of Army resources, see AR 500-60, and AR 500-70. 

2. Definition —Domestie disturbance is civil unrest or tension which takes the 
form of demonstrations or rioting; a situation which arises within the conti- 
nental United States or its Territories and possessions from acts of violence or 
disorder, and which is prejudicial to the maintenance of law and order. 

3. Basic policies.—a. The protection of life and property and the maintenance 
of law and order within the territorial jurisdiction of any State are the primary 
responsibility of State and local authorities. Intervention with Federal troops 
pursuant to the provisions of these regulations, including intervention in the 
situations foreseen in paragraph 4, will take place only— 

(1) After State and local authorities have utilized all of their own forces 

and are unable to control the situation, or 

(2) When the situation is beyond the capabilities of State or local authori- 

ties, or 

(3) When State and local authorities will not take appropriate action, or 

(4) Under the provisions of certain statutes quoted in section III. 

b. Except in cases of imminent necessity falling within the provisions of para- 
graph 6, intervention with Federal troops will take place only when the Depart- 
ment of the Army has generally or specifically so ordered. 

The Department of the Army has primary responsibility among the military 
services for rendering assistance to civil authorities in domestic disturbances. 
The other military services have a collateral function for providing such assist- 
ance. In the absence of joint or mutual agreements, the Army is responsible for 
coordinating the functions of all the military services in this activity. 

d. Whenever the provision of military aid to civil authorities In domestic 
disturbances is required, the Army commander in whose area the need arises is 


responsible for implementation of Army action based on published authorities 
and responsibilities. 


*These regulations supersede AR 500-50, 17 August 1948 including C 1, 24 October 1949. 
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e. The Commanding General, Military District of Washington, reports to the 
Commanding General of the continental Army in which the Military District o¢ 
Washington is located for plans and operations involving domestic disturbances 
See SR 10-500-1. 

f. The normal channel between the field and the Department of the Army oj 
matters relating to intervention with Federal troops is through the Assistant 
Chief of Staff, G-3, Operations, General Staff, United States Army, whose office 
will be open at all times for this purpose. The Assistant Chief of Staff, q_: 
Operations, will be kept fully and currently informed on all matters relat ting 
to such intervention or the possibility thereof. 


Section II 
INTERVENTION 


4. Common types.—In addition to the provisions of the Constitution and other 
basic legal principles, there are numerous statutes authorizing intervention wit) 
Federal troops in case of violence, or for other specific purposes, within any State 
and within the Territories of the United States. The possibility of intervention 
under many of these provisions, however, is regarded as remote, and only those 
provisions where intervention is most likely are treated in this paragraph. Per. 
tinent constitutional and statutory provisions concerning intervention are quoted 
in section III. 

a. To aid State authorities at the request of the State.—Article IV, section 4. 
of the Constitution (par. 13@) makes it the duty of the Federal Government, at 
the request of the legislature of any State (or of the governor if the legislature 
cannot be convened), to protect the State against domestic violence. Congress 
has authorized the President to intervene with Federal troops for this purpose 
See R. 8. 5297 (par. 13b). 

b. To enforce the laws of the United States.—Article II, section 3, of the Con- 
stitution (par. 14a) makes it the duty of the President to see that the laws of the 
United States are faithfully executed. Whenever, in the judgment of the Presi- 
dent, it is impracticable by reason of unlawful obstructions, combinations, as. 
semblages of persons, or rebellion, to enforce the laws of the United States within 
any State or Territory by the ordinary course of judicial proceedings, he is author- 
ized by Congress to intervene with such Federal troops as he deems necessary for 
such enforcement. See R. 8. 5298 (par. 146) 

c. To protect the civil rights of citizens within any State-—The XIV Amend- 
ment to the Constitution (par. 15a) forbids any State to deny equal protection 
of the laws to any person within its jurisdiction. In implementation of this 
provision, Congress has provided (R. 8. 5229, par. 15b) that whenever insur- 
rection, domestic violence, unlawful combinations, or conspiracies in any State 
so obstruct or hinder the execution of the laws of that State, and of the United 
States, as to deprive any of the population of that State of rights, privileges, 
and immunities named in the Constitution and secured by laws and the author- 
ities of that State are unable, fail, or refuse to provide such protection, it shall 
be deemed a denial by that State of the equal protection of the laws. There 
upon, it becomes the duty of the President to take such measures, by inter- 
vention with Federal troops, or by other means, as he may deem necessary, to 
suppress such disturbances, 

d. Protection of property. 

(1) Government property.—The right of the United States to protect its 
property by intervention with Federal troops in an emergency is an 
accepted principle of our Government. The exercise of this right is an 
executive function (par. 12) and extends to all Government property 
of whatever nature and wherever located, including premises in the 
possession of the Federal Government. Intervention is warranted where 
the need for protection of Federal property exists and the local authori- 
ties cannot or will not give adequate protection. 

Private property—By Executive Order 8972, 12 December 1941, the 
President authorized and directed the Secretary of War to establish 
and maintain military guards and patrols, and to take other appro 
priate measures to protect from injury or destruction, national-defense 
material, national-defense premises, and national-defense utilities. See 
paragraph 51, AR 380-10 and current Department of the Army directives. 

5. Prerequisites of intervention.—a. At request of a State (par. 4a).—Appli- 

cation by a State for Federal aid to its civil authorities should originate with 
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e legislature of the State concerned or with the governor, when the legislature 

nnot be convened, and should be made direct to the President. Should such 

application be presented to a local commander, such commander will so inform 

, Department of the Army, through the Assistant Chief of Staff, G-3, Opera- 

s, by the most expeditious means, and will include a statement of all material 

ots for the consideration and action of the President. 

». Presidential proclamation.—No orders will be issued by the Department of 
the Army for the purposes indicated in paragraph 4a, b, and ¢ until the President 
has published the proclamation required by R. S. 5300 (par. 16) demanding that 
he insurgents disperse and retire peaceably to their respective abodes within a 
specified limited time. 

-¢, Department of the Army approval.—While no Presidential proclamation 
ecessary for action for the purposes indicated in paragraph 4d (1), such action 
not be taken until the need therefor has been reported to the Department 

f the Army, through the Assistant Chief of Staff, G-3, Operations, and specific 
instructions from the Department of the Army have been received, unless action 
an emergency is justified under paragraph 6. (Par. 3b.) For the purposes 
ydicated in paragraph 4d (2), appropriate measures may be taken to protect 
vital national-defense materials, premises, and utilities without express Depart- 
ent of the Army instructions, unless a labor dispute s involved. In the latter 
ise, Department of the Army instructions must be obtained, through the Assist- 
ant Chief of Staff, G-3, Operations, unless damage or destruction is imminent. 

6. Emergency.—In case of sudden and unexpected invasion, insurrection, or 

t, endangering the public property of the United States, or of attempted or 
hreatened robbery or interruption of the United States; mails, or of earthquake, 
fire, or flood, or other public calamity disrupting the normal processes of Govern- 
ent, or other equivalent emergency so imminent as to render it dangerous to 
wait instructions from the Department of the Army requested through the 
speediest means of communication available, an officer of the Army in command 
f troops may take such action, before the receipt of instructions, as the cir- 
mstances of the case reasonably justify. Such action, without prior authoriza- 
on, of necessity may be prompt and vigorous, but should be designed for the 

reservation of order and the protection of life and property until such time 
as instructions from higher authority have been received, rather than as an 
assumption of functions normally performed by the civilian authorities. In any 
eyent, the officer taking such action will report immediately his action, and the 
circumstances requiring it to the Department of the Army, through the Assist- 
ant Chief of Staff, G-3, Operations, by the speediest means of communication 

ailable, in order that appropriate instructions can be issued at the earliest 
possible moment, 

7, Restrictions.—a. Use of Army as posse comitatus.—Except where expressly 
authorized by constitutional or statutory provisions (sec. III), it is not lawful, 
inder the so-called “Posse Comitatus Act” (par. 18a) to employ any part of 
the Army of the United States for the purpose of executing the laws. Willful 
violation of this prohibition is a misdemeanor punishable by fine, imprisonment, 
or both. 

Elections.-—Federal law prohibits an Army, Navy, or Air Force officer or 
other person in the civil, military, or naval service of the United States from 
rdering, bringing, keeping, or having under his authority or control any troops 
rarmed men at any place where a general or special election is being held, 
unless such force is necessary to repel armed enemies of the United States. 
Violations are punishable by fine or imprisonment, or both, and by disqualifica- 
tion from holding any office of honor, profit, or trust under the United States 
par, 18d). 

8. Command authority.—a. In the enforcement of the laws, troops are em- 
ployed as a part of the military power of the United States and act under the 
orders of the President as Commander in Chief. When intervention with Fed- 
eral troops has taken place, the duly designated military commander will act 
to the extent necessary to accomplish his mission. In the accomplishment of 
lis mission, reasonable necessity is the measure of his authority. 

b. Federal troops used for intervention in aid of the civil authorities will 
be under the command of and directly responsible to their military superiors. 
They will not be placed under the command of an officer of the State Guard or 
of the National Guard not in the Federal service, or of any State, local, or Fed- 
eral civil official, any unlawful or unauthorized act on the part of such troops 

60031—55—pt. 1-22 
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would not be excusable on the ground that it was the result of an order or yo. 
quest received from any such officer or official. a 

c. With the consent of the Governor or other appropriate official of the State », 
Territory, the army commander or an officer designated by him may exereig, 
operational or directional control over State Guard or National Guard troope 
which are not in Federal service. The commanding general of the continenta) 
army or the appropriate Territorial commander concerned is responsible 
secure, whenever possible, prior undertakings or agreements by State or Terri. 
torial authorities to insure full cooperation of the State Guard or Nationg) 
Guard troops not in the Federal service with the military commander in the 
affected area in the event of intervention with Federal troops. The employment 
by the State or Territory of its own forces must not interfere with or impede 
Federal functions or activities. 

9. Responsibility of the military commander.—In case of intervention wit) 
Federal troops, the military commander will cooperate to the fullest possible 
extent with the governor and other State and local authorities and forces, ynjess 
or until such cooperation interferes with the accomplishment of his missio; 
While the military commander is subject to no authority but that of his militar, 
superiors, he will bear in mind that the suppression of violence without blood 
shed or undue violence is a worthy military achievement, and will employ only 
such force as is necessary to accomplish his mission. The population of the 
affected area will be informed of the rules of conduct and other restrictive 
measures to be enforced by the military. These will be announced by loca 
proclamation or order and will be given the widest possible publicity by all avai). 
able media. Public information personnel as appropriate will be included with 
the military personnel dispatched or employed, and the military commander 
will insure that appropriate and expeditious assistance is afforded represents 
tives of public information media. Persons not normally subject to military 
law, taken into custody by the military forces incident to the use of troops, as 
contemplated by these regulations, will be turned over, as soon as possible, to the 
civil authorities. Federal troops ordinarily will exercise police powers pre 
viously inoperative in the affected area, restore and maintain order, maintain 
the essential mechanics of distribution, transportation, and communication, and 
inaugurate necessary relief measures. 

10. Martial rule——Martial rule, also termed martial law, is the temporary go 
ernment of the civil population through the military forces as necessity may 
require in domestic territory. It will not be proclaimed except by express 
direction of the President. When a proclamation of martial law is advisable, the 
commanding general of the continental army concerned will so inform the 
Department of the Army, through the Assistant Chief of Staff, G-3, Operations, 
and await instructions. 

11. End of intervention.—The use of troops should end the moment that the 
necessity therefor ceases and the normal civil processes can be restored. De 
termination of the end of the necessity will be made by the Department of the 
Army. The military commander will submit his recommendations whenever con- 
ditions warrant. 


Section III 
CONSTITUTIONAL AND STATUTORY PROVISIONS 


12. Executive power.—The Executive power shall be vested in a President of 
the United States of America. * * * Article II, Section 1, Constitution of the 
United States. 

13. Intervention at request of a State——See paragraph 4a.—a. Constitution— 
The United States shall guarantee to every State in the Union a Republican form 
of Government, and shall protect each of them against Invasion; and on Appli- 
cation of the Legislature, or of the Executive (when the Legislature cannot be 
convened) against domestic Violence. Article IV, Section 4, Constitution 0/ 
the United States. 

b. Statute.—In case of an insurrection in any State, against the government 
thereof, it shall be lawful for the President, on application of the legislautre of 
such State, or of the executive, when the legislature cannot be convened, to cal! 
forth such number of the militia of any other State or States, which may be 
applied for, as he deems sufficient to suppress such insurrection; or, on like 
application, to employ, for the same purposes, such part of the land or naval 
forces of the United States as he deems necessary. R. 8S. 5297; 50 U. 8. C. 201; 
M. L. 1949, secs. 502, 1296. 
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\4. Intervention to enforce laws of United States.—See paragraph 4b.—a. Con- 

‘ytion.—* * * he (the President) shall take Care that the Laws be faithfully 
executed * * *. Arteile II, section 3. 

Statute.—Whenever, by reason of unlawful obstructions, combinations, or 
esemblages of persons, or rebellion against the authority of the Government of 
rhe United States, it shall become impracticable in the judgment of the President, 
+) enforce, by the ordinary course of judicial proceedings, the laws of the United 
States within any State or Territory, it shall be lawful for the President to 
-all forth the militia of any or all the States, and to employ such parts of the 
and and naval forces of the United States as he may deem necessary to enforce 
the faithful execution of the laws of the United States, or to suppress such 
rebellion, in whatever State or Territory thereof the laws of the United States 
may be forcibly opposed, or the execution thereof forcibly obstructed. R. 8S. 

98-50 U. 8. OC. 202; M. L. 1949, secs. 503, 1297. 

15. Intervention to insure equal protection of laws.—See paragraph 4¢— 
1. Constitution.— * * * nor shall any State * * * deny to any person within 
its jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws. XIV Amendment, section 1. 

Statute.—Whenever insurrection, domestic violence, unlawful combinations, 
or conspiracies in any State so obstructs or hinders the execution of the laws 
thereof, and of the United States, as to deprive any portion or class of the 

le of such State of any of the rights, priviieges, or immunities, or protection, 
named in the Constitution and secured by the laws for the protection of such 
rights, privileges, or immunities, and the constituted authorities of such State 
re unable to protect, or, from any cause, fail in or refuse protection of the 
neople in such rights, such facts shall be deemed a denial by such State of the 
al protection of the laws to which they are entitled under the Constitution 
of the United States; and in all such cases, or whenever any such insurrection, 
jence, unlawful combination, or conspiracy, opposes or obstructs the laws of 
the United States, or the due execution thereof, or impedes or obstructs the due 
course of justice under the same, it shall be lawful for the President, and it 
all be his duty, to take such measures, by the employment of the militia or 
the land and naval forces of the United States, or of either, or by other means, as 

e may deem necessary, for the suppression of such insurrection, domestic 

ence, or combinations. R. 8. 5299; 50 U. 8. C. 208; M. L. 1949, secs. 504, 
1298. 

16. Presidential proclamation.—See paragraph 4a, b, and c. Whenever, in the 
judgment of the President, it becomes necessary to use the military forces under 
this title, the President shall forthwith by proclamation, command the insurgents 
to disperse and retire peaceably to their respective abodes, within a limited time. 

8. 5300; 50 U. 8. C. 204; M. L. 1949, sec. 505. 

17. Insurrection after intervention.—See paragraph 4a, b, and c—Whenever 
rhe President, in pursuance of the provisions of this title, has called forth the 
militia to Suppress combinations against the laws of the United States, and to 
cause the laws to be duly executed, and the insurgents shall have failed to dis- 
perse by the time directed by The President, and when the insurgents claim to 
ct under the authority of any State or States, and such claim is not disclaimed 
or repudiated by the persons exercising the functions of government in such 
State or States, or in the part or parts thereof in which such combinations exist, 
und such insurrection is not suppressed by such State or States, or whenever 
ihe inhabitants of any States or part thereof are at any time found by The Presi- 
dent to be in insurrection against the United States, The President may, by 
proclamation, declare that the inhabitants of such State, or any section or part 
thereof where such insurrection exists, are in a state of insurrection against 
the United States; and thereupon all commercial intercourse by and between 
the same and the citizens of the rest of the United States shall cease and be 
unlawful so long as such condition of hostility shall continue; and all goods and 
chattels, wares and merchandise, coming from such State or section into the 
other parts of the United States, or proceeding from other parts of the United 
States to such State or section, by land or water, shall, together with the vessel 
or vehicle conveying the same, or conveying persons to or from such State or 
section, be forefeited to the United States. R. 8. 5301; 50 U. 8. 0. 205; M. L. 1949, 
sec, 2178. 

18. Statutory restrictions.—a. Posse Comitatus Act. * * * it shall not be law- 
to employ and part of the Army of the United States as a posse comitatus, 
or otherwise, for the purpose of executing the laws, except in such cases and 
under such circumstances as such employment of said force may be expressly 
ithorized by the Constitution or by Act of Congress; * * * and any person 
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willfully violating the provision of this section shall be deemed guilty of g mis 
demeanor and on conyiction thereof shall be punished by fine not exceeding te, 
thousand dollars or imprisonment not exceeding two years, or by both such fine 
and imprisonment. See. 15, act 18 June 1878 (20 Stat. 152), as amended (1 
U. 8. 0. 15; M. L. 1949, sec. 480). 

b. EBlections.—W hoever, being an officer of the Army or Navy, or other perso 
in the civil, military, or naval service of the United States, orders, brings, keeps, 
or has under his authority or control any troops or armed men at any place 
where a general or special election is held, unless such force be necessary to repel 
armed enemies of the United States, shall be fined not more than $5,000 oy 
imprisoned not more than five years, or both; and be disqualified from holding 
any office of honor, profit, or trust under the United States. 18 U. 8. 0 
M. L. 1949; sec 794. 

19. Other statutory provisions.—«. Territorial—In addition to the situations 
indicated in the preceding paragraphs, Congress specifically has approved the 
use of the military or naval forces of the United States to prevent or suppress 
lawless violence, invasion, insurrection, or rebellion, in Hawaii and the Virgin 
Islands. Military commanders in these islands should be familiar with th, 
appropriate statute cited below: 

(1) Haiwaii—Sec. 67, act 30 April 1900 (31 Stat. 153; 48 U. S. C. 
M. L. 1949, sec. 482). 

(2) Virgin Islands.—Sec. 20, act 22 June 1936 (49 Stat. 1812), 
(48 U.S. C. 1405s : M. L. 1949, sec. 484a). 

b. Alaska and Puerto Rico.—Sec. 29, act 6 June 1900 (31 Stat. 330; 10 U. S. ¢. 
15), provides that the Posse Comitatus Act (par. 18a) shall not be construed 
to apply in the Territory of Alaska. Statutes which provided specific approval] 
of Congress for the use of military forces in aid to civil authorities in Puerto 
Rico were repealed as of the date the Constitution of the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico became effective. Military commanders in Alaska and Puerto Rico 
should be guided by the same policies governing intervention with Federal troops 
as are applicable within States and Territories of the United States. 

c. Miscellanecous.—The President is authorized by statutes to employ, in his 
discretion, the military forces for the following purposes (see statutes cited for 
full text of laws, the general purposes of which are only herein stated) : 

(1) Civil rights —To aid in the execution of judicial processes issued under 
certain laws enacted for the safeguarding of civil rights, as enumerated 
in Chapter 3, Title 8, U. 8S. Code; R. 8S. 1989. (See 8 U. S. C. 55; ML 
1949, Sec. 481.) For the authority of persons appointed to execute their 
warrants in enforcing such laws to summon the land or naval forces to 
their aid. See R. 8S. 1984; 8 U. 8.0.50; M. L. 1949, sec. 481. 
Indians.—To remove unauthorized persons from lands belonging by 
treaty to Indian tribes. See R. S. 2118; 25 U. 8. C. 180; M. L. 1949, 
sec. 488. 

Public lands.—For the preservation and protection of certain public 
lands and public lands generally, see R. 8. 2460, 16 U. S. C. 593, M. L. 
1949, sec. 499; sec, 1, act 3 Mar. 1807, 2 Stat. 445, M. L. 1949, sec. 501; 
sec. 5, act 25 Feb. 1885, 23 Stat. 322, 48 U. 8. C. 1065; M. L. 1949, see. 500; 


. 592: 


as amended 


sec. 1, act 6 Jun. 1900, 31 Stat. 618, 16 U. S. C. 78, M. L. 1949, sec. 497; 
act 3 Mar. 1883, 22 Stat. 627, 16 U. S. C. 23, M. L. 1949, sec. 498. 
Offenses against neutrality.—See sec. 14, act 4 Mar. 1909, 35 Stat. 1090, 
22 U.S. ©. 461, M. L. 1949, sec. 792; sec. 15, act 4 Mar. 1909, 35 Stat. 1091, 
as amended by sec. 10, Title V. act 15 June 1917, 40 Stat. 223, 22 U.S.C 
462, M. L. 1949, sec. 793; sec. 4, Title II, act 15 June 1917, 40 Stat. 220, 
50 U. S. C. 194, M. L. 1949, sec. 492: see. 8, Ttitle VI, act 15 June 1917, 
40 Stat. 225, 22 U. S. C. 408, M. L. 1949, sec. 493. 
Customs and public health.—To enforce customs laws of the United 
States. See R. 8S. 5816; 50 U.S. C. 220; M. L. 1949, sec. 491. 
Quarantine and health laws.—To aid in the execution of quarantine and 
health laws. See R. 8. 4792; 42 U. S. C. 97; M. L. 1949, sec. 239. 

(7) Guano Islands.—To protect the rights of the discoverer of a guano island. 
See R. 8. 5577; 48 U. 8. C. 1418, M. L. 1949, sec. 495. 
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Section I 
GENERAL 


1. General.—a. Scope.—These regulations prescribe responsibilities, policy, 
nd guidance for the Army Establishment for operations involving disaster re- 
lief. These regulations have particular application to the continental United 
States but where not in conflict with any public law, have equal application to 
U hited States Territories and possessions. 

b. Definitions. 

(1) Disaster.—The catastrophic result of excessive or uncontrolled action 
of natural phenomena such as flood, fire, snow, earthquake, or tornado. 
Major disaster—Any disaster which is determined by the President to 
be of such severity and magnitude as to warrant assistance by the Fed- 
eral Government under a provisions of act 30 September 1950 (64 
Stat. 11098-1111; 42 U. ©. Supp. V 1855-1855g¢) as amended by act 
3 August 1951 (65 Stat. " 73). This law provides that the governor of 
a State (or the Board of Commissioners, District of Columbia) shall 
certify to the President the need for Federal assistance and give as- 
surance of the expenditure of a reasonable amount of funds of the gov- 


_—_ 


2) 


“These regulations supersede AR 500-60, 1 December 1939. 
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ernment of such State, local governments, therein, or other agene, 

such disaster prior to requesting Federal assistance. When authorize, 
or directed by the President or his designated representative, Feder, 
agencies are authorized to provide assistance to States and local] goy 
ernments in such major disasters. The President or his authorize rep- 
resentative may direct any Federal agency to utilize its available per 
sonnel, equipment, supplies, facilities, and other resources. The Prey. 
dent may also reimburse any Federal agency for any of its expenditures 
in connection with a major disaster. 

2. Responsibility —a. General.—Responsibility for alleviation of disaster eo, 
ditions is first of all the responsibility of the individual, of private indystr, 
State and local government, and the American National Red Cross as defineg 
in the act 5 January 1905 (33 Stat. 599; 36 U. S. C. 1 et seq.) as amended, of 
various Federal agencies in particular fields of operations defined by law, ang 
finally of other Federal agencies. The provisions of act 30 September 1959 
authorize the President to prescribe rules and regulations as may be necessary to 
carry out any of the provisions of the act and to exercise any power or authority 
conferred upon him by the act either directly or through such Federal agency as 
he may designate. The President has designated a Federal agency to direct anq 
coordinate the relief activities of Federal agencies in accordance with this ac 
See also SR 970-10-5. 

b. American National Red Cross—The American National Red Cross by its 
charter is charged with continuing a system of national and international relief 
in mitigation of suffering caused by pestilence, famine, fire, floods, and other 
great national calamities, and for devising and effecting measures for prevent 
them. 

c. Armed Forces of the United States—Over a number of years, the Army 
among the military services has been employed most often by the President to 
render aid to the States and local governments in disasters and similar emergen 
cies which have assumed such proportions as to be beyond the capabilities of 
local authorities. However, the capabilities of the Navy and the Air Fore 
have similarly been utilized in rendering disaster assistance and, in some in 
stances, they are more appropriately organized and equipped for particular types 
of operations. The Department of the Army has primary responsibility among 
the services for provision of disaster relief, with the Navy and Air Force having 
unilateral responsibility. The Department of the Army is also charged with th: 
responsibility for coordination of disaster relief activities of the military services 

(1) Continental Army commanders. 

(@) Responsibility for operations in disaster relief under the provisions 
of these regulations is delegated to continental Army commanders. In 
cases of_imminent necessity so dangerous as to preclude the receip! 
of timely instructions from higher authority, any commanding officer 
of troops will take such action as is necessary, and as the circun- 
stances of the case reasonably justify, to save human life, to prevent 
immediate human suffering, or mitigate great destruction or damage 
to the public property of the United States. Such action, without 
prior authorization, of necessity, may be prompt and vigorous, but 
should be designed for the protection of life and property until such 
time as instructions from higher authority have been received, rather 
than as an assumption of functions normally performed by civilian 
authorities. The officer taking such action will at once report his 
action and the circumstances requiring it to his immediate commander 
The continental Army commander will cause to be submitted to him 
such reports as enable him to evaluate the situation, to take such 
action as is deemed necessary, and to report the situation to the 
Department of the Army. 

Upon commitment of Army resources or the receipt of information that 
a disaster exists which will probably require Army assistauce, the 
continental Army commander will advise the Department of the Army 
through the Assistant Chief of Staff, G-3, of the circumstances of the 
disaster, the extent or probable extent of assistance required of Army 
troops, civilian personnel, equipment and supplies, the estimated dura 
tion of the emergency, and the estimated cost of Army assistance 
which is in excess of the normal operating expenses of the Army 
The continental Army commander will keep the Department of the 


Army informed of significant developments during the continuance 
of the emergency. 
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Corps of Bngineers.—The prevention and control of floods is by statute 
the responsibility of the Corps of Engineers. When a flood of danger 
ous proportions is foreseen, District engineers will keep the Department 
of the Army and Army commanders informed of developments. The 
closest cooperation between District and Division engineers, continental 
Army commanders, the Red Cross, and other relief agencies is necessary 
to mitigate the results of disastrous floods. Efforts incident to the 
epair, restoration, and maintenance of flood control works and rescue 
of flood victims are performed by the Corps of Engineers. Army assist- 
ance in the relief of human suffering is the responsibility of the 
continental Army commander. 

3. Department of the Army policies.—a. Disaster relief will not be undertaken 

the Department of the Army without the authority delegated by the Congress 

act of 30 September 1950, or by direction of the President, unless 
lhe overruling demands of humanity compel immediate action to prevent 
starvation and extreme suffering, in which event continental Army com- 
manders will use personnel, supplies, and equipment under their control 
within their own discretion, and advise the Department of the Army of 
action taken, and 
Local resources are clearly inadequate to cope with the situation, in 
which event the relief measures to be undertaken will be those deemed 
necessary by the continental Army commander, subject to the provisions 
of these regulations. Local resources as here used comprise all re 
sources available to the respective State and municipal authorities 
augmented by those available to the Red Cross in the affected areas. 

When relief work is undertaken, & the continental Army commander whose 

ncompasses the affected area will assume control of all participation in 
relief activities of the active Army. The Army commander is authorized 
request commanders of class II installations (including general depots) in 

s area for such assistance as he deems necessary and practicable. Units, 
personnel, Supplies, and equipment made available by commanders of class II 

stallations automatically pass to the continental Army commander in the 
event of disaster. Supplies and equipment thus furnished from depot stocks 

rmally will be from within operating levels. Additional resources from class II 

stallations may be approved and made available by the Department of the Army 

n request of the continental Army commander. In the event of an emer 
gency So imminent as to render it dangerous to await instructions from the 
Department of the Army, requested through the most expeditious means of 

mmunication available, all military personnel, supplies, and equipment in a 
ontinental army area and under control of agencies of the Department of the 
\rmy will pass to the control of the Army commander concerned for use in the 

mergency. Prompt notification will be made to the Department of the Army of 

y such emergency employment of forces and resources. 

When a disaster area includes territory in more than one army area, each 
continental Army commander will assume control of relief activities in his own 
army area. In the event that circumstances warrant, the Department of the 
Army will designate one officer to control all active Army relief activities in 
the affected area, 

d. Continental Army commanders will seek the closest cooperation with one 
another and with other appropriate agencies concerned with disaster relief. 
Personnel, equipment, and supplies located in another continental army area 
should be utilized to assist in relief activities where the need is great, where a 
deficiency exists after consideration of all resources, including local resources, 
in the disaster area, and where movement of these resources will not compromise 

issigned tactical or defense mission. Ordinarily, this assistance will be 
arranged by mutual agreement of the continental Army commanders concerned 
vithout reference to the Department of the Army. 

e. In order to conserve the use of troops, equipment, and supplies to the maxi- 
tun, their utilization as set forth herein is authorized only during the actual 
existence of the emergency. These regulations are not to be construed as author- 
izing assistance during the period of rehabilitation which normally follows a 
(isaster. Troops and equipment will be withdrawn and the issue of supplies 
stopped at the earliest practicable moment. 

{. Actions required.—a. Red Cross. 

(1) In most cases, the Red Cross will be on the scene of disaster either 

before Army assistance is given or at some subsequent stage of opera- 
tions. Continental Army commanders should take advantage of every 
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opportunity to utilize the experience, organization, and facilities of +), 
Red Cross for providing disaster relief. Because of its nation wide 
organization, the Red Cross is able to provide advice and recommend 
action to be taken by commanders who are confronted with disastoy 
conditions. In cases where the Red Cross requests Army assistance } 
disaster relief, the local Red Cross chapter requiring Army assistance , 
supplies will channel its requests through the appropriate Red (Croc. 
area office. The National Organization Representatives in the apps 
office will recommend to continental Army commanders approval of 
only those requests that are, in their opinion, over and above joe: 
resources, including those of the Red Cross. Continental Army eo, 
manders may refer to Red Cross representatives requests for rotjos 
equipment, supplies, and services received direct from sources orhe 
than Red Cross for necessary action or appropriate recommendations 
Whether or not the requests are received from, or are submitted throng! 
the Red Cross, equipment, supplies, and services will be furnished op), 
when, as decided by the continental Army commander, the need therefo; 
comes within the scope of the conditions under which relief operations 
may be undertaken by the Army, as set forth in these regulations and 
other pertinent instructions. 
Military equipment, supplies, and services furnished to Red Cross or 
to another agency in compliance with direct requests made by the Red 
Cross, as provided for in (1) and (2) above, will be receipted fer py 
accredited representatives of the Red Cross. Such receipts will 
(a) Be accepted as evidence that the equipment, supplies, or services are 
needed by the Red Cross, or by the agency that requested them, fo; 
relief purposes : 
(b) Assure that every reasonable care will be exercised to restrict thei 
use for relief purposes only ; and 
(c) Constitute acceptance of responsibility by the Red Cross for the return 
of nonexpendable equipment and supplies to the issuing office as soon 
as the emergency need therefor has ended. 

(4) In disasters not designated by the President as “Major Disasters” and 
in major disasters prior to the time they are declared major disasters, 
the Red Cross will reimburse the Department of the Army for assistance 
furnished to the Red Cross in consonance with the provisions of para 
graph 16. 

In addition to the supplies and services that the Department of the Army 
may furnish under the above-mentioned conditions, the Red Cross may 
for reasons of economy and efficiency, desire to buy from the Depart 
ment of the Army certain supplies and services, such as food, medicines 
lumber, gas, oil, and transportation. If the desired supplies and services 
are available and if the circumstances warrant, the Department of the 
Army may by specific agreement authorize such sales, but under ap- 
proval of the Secretary of the Army only. Sales of ordnance stores wil 
be made under the provisions of act 3 March 1909 (35 Stat. 750; 50 
U.S. C. 71; M. L. 1949, sec. 2077); sale of medical supplies and equip- 
ment will be made under provisions of section I, act 4 March 1915 (38 
Stat. 1080; 10 U. S. C. 1254; M. L. 1949, sec. 2066). Funding and ac- 
counting for such sales will be in accordance with procedures contained 
herein. In addition, the Red Cross will assume responsibility for and 
pay the packing, crating, and transportation costs, including return 
shipment by commercial carrier of all Army supplies shipped at the 
request of the Red Cross if transportation by Government vehicle is not 
feasible. Government bills of lading will be used in such cases and will 
be annotated for billing to the American National Red Cross, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Red Cross representatives will, upon request, furnish detailed informa 
tion concerning the extent of destruction and the needs in affected areas 
and will recommend emergency assistance to local Government agencies 
in disaster sitnations that are governmental responsibilities and that do 
not come within the scope of Red Cross activities. In these cases, the 
Red Cross will not be held primarily responsible for expenses incurred 
nor required to receipt for items furnished upon Red Cross recommen: 
dation. Continental Army commanders will exercise the necessary pre- 
cautions in maintaining property accountability for items furnished to 
responsible local Government authorities and for insuring their sat 
return. 
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‘Vaior Disasters.”-—The act 30 September 1950, as amended, in no way 
recludes Department of the Army action, where required in emergencies, pend- 
» determination by the President that a disaster is a “major disaster” under 

the terms of the law. Department of the Army action subsequent to such a 

ing, however, will be governed by the coordination and direction of the 
rederal agency appointed by the President. The extent, manner, and duration 
\rmy participation will be as directed or requested by the agency acting as 
the President’s designated representative and as is in consonance with these 
egulations. Normal channels will be between continental Army commanders 
id the field representative of the agency designated to represent the President. 
This Federal agency will reimburse the Army in accordance with paragraph 16. 
1 the event that requests or directives of this Federal agency require commit- 
nent of Army resources required to perform assigned tactical or defense mis 
ons, the Department of the Army, through the Assistant Chief of Staff, G—3, 
will be notified and instructions requested prior to the commitment of these 
esources 

Direct military assistance—In the event that direct relief is provided to 
stressed areas where the Red Cross and other Federal assistance under the act 

September 1950 are absent, the Army Establishment will provide assistance 

| relief consistent with the provisions of these regulations and with the mini- 

| practicable diversion of Army resources, Where appropriate, the use of 

Naval or Air Force resources may be coordinated either separately or in con- 
nection with Army assistance. 

Other authorized sales.—If the disaster is of such a nature that no supplies 
e available except those in possession of the military authorities, such sup 
es, at the discretion of the officer in charge of relief activities, may be sold 

accordance with current pricing policy, but such sales must be made only 
here necessary to prevent suffering directly resulting from the disaster. The 
funds received from this source will be transmitted promptly to the nearest dis 
ising officer for disposition in accordance with existing regulations. These 
sles are authorized to meet unforeseen contingencies. 

5, Reports.—Upon completion of the relief work, the Army commander will 
submit to the Department of the Army, through the Assistant Chief of Staff, 

1 final report of relief work accomplished. This report will show the num- 
er of troops employed, number of civilian employees engaged, type of assistance 

furnished a brief concise statement of events, emergency issues made, expenses 
ncurred by the Army, as outlined in paragraph 16, and a statement as to the 
status of reimbursement requested of other agencies. This report will be sub 
mitted as soon as possible, but not later than 60 days from the termination of 
Army assistance. 


SECTION I] 
SUPPLY 


6. Stock control policy.—Participation in relief activities is subject to the fol- 
owing stock eontrol policies: 

a. Supplies and equipment will not be set aside, eanpmarked, assembled, or 
stockpiled for the primary purpose of being available for use in connection with 
disaster relief activities or in anticipation of remote disaster requirements. 

», All items will be obtained, if time permits, from depot stocks. If time 
joes not permit, the items will be taken from station stocks or from troops. 

¢. Stocks of the lowest grade, which are still suitable for the purpose required, 
will be used. Issue of new stocks or stocks which are practically new will be 
avoided as much as possible. 

7. Requisitions.—a. Requisitions will be transmitted to the source of supply 
by wire, telephone (with confirmation), or by the prescribed requisition form 
DA Form 445 (Army Requisition), marked “Emergency,” using correet Arnry 
stock number, nomenclature, amount requisitioned, and shipping and marking 
instructions, 

b. Care must be exercised to assure that shipping instructions indicated on 
the requests are consistent with the urgency of the situation. If a smal! quan- 
tity shipped by air mail, air express, or other expeditious means will satisfy 
the immediate needs until the bulk shipment arrives by freight, the officer in 
charge of relief activities will forward separate requisitions for the quantities 
involved or will indicate clearly the quantities requiring rush shipment. 

sales control purposes, a separate series of requisition numbers will be 
established. 
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8. Preparation and distribution of shipping documents.—a. Ali supplies ay, 
equipment shipped from depots, posts, camps, and stations for disaster relief 
purposes will be documented on the Army Shipping Document (price copy 
Ten copies, showing the complete accounting classification (see SR 35-210-se 
will be prepared and distributed as follows: 

(1) Copies 1, 2, and 3 will be forwarded with the shipment to the oe) 
signee. The following notation will be placed on copy 1 immediat ly 
pr eceding the first item in the column headed “Description of Article. 

Consignee will acknowledge receipt of items listed hereon and retyry 
this copy to: (Fiscal office pas for preparing transfer voucher 
Standard Form 1080 (Voucher for Transfer Between Appropriations 
and/or Funds, Disbursement) ). 

Quantities shown in “Tally quantity actually shipped” column jaye 
been received, except as noted hereon. 

(Signature) 


ries} 


Name and title 
Copies 2 and 3 will be retained by the consignee for record. 
Copies 4-7 will be furnished to the fiscal office responsible for preparing 
transfer vouchers, Standard Form 1080, 

(3) Copy 8 will be forwarded to the officer in charge of relief activities 

(4) Copy 9 will be retained for the ‘‘voucher file” by the accountable supply 

officer issuing the supplies. 

(5) Copy 10 will be retained for the “property audit file’ by the accountable 

supply officer issuing the supplies. 

The fiscal officer responsible for preparing the transfer voucher, Standard 
Form 1080, will sign or authenticate by identifying symbols, and initial one copy 
of the shipping document. This copy will be returned to the initiating property 
officer as an indication of receipt of the documents and as validation of the 
property credit. 

c. The supplies and equipment issued for disaster relief purposes will be 
dropped from accountability at the time shipment is made. 

d. Property lost or damaged in transit on shipment by common carrier will be 
surveyed in accordance with SR 735-150-1, 

9. Purchase of supplies in local markets.—«. Officers in charge of relief activi 
ties may authorize the purchase of supplies to the extent that funds are avail 
able (sec. IIL), and issues of such supplies are within their determination and 
control. Approval of other purchases will be obtained by application to Assist 
ant Chief of Staff, G-4, Department of the Army, Washington 25, D. C. The 
policies set forth in these regulations with respect to issues are equally appli 
cable to purchases. 

b. Within the foregoing restrictions when Government supplies are not avail- 
able and it becomes necessary to purchase locally, competitive bids will be 
obtained and purchases will be accomplished under the provisions of paragraph 
3-202 of the Arnred Services Procurement Regulation as implemented by para 
graph 3-202 of the Army Procurement Procedure. Section 2e (2), Armed Serv- 
ices Procurement Act of 1947, will be cited in authority for such purchases. (62 
Stat. 21; 41 U.S. C. Supp. V 151; M. L. 1949, sees. 1925a1—a15. ) 

10. Shipment and issue of supplies.—Property will be shipped only to author- 
ized representatives of agencies directly engazed in authorized disaster relief 
The consignee should be fully advised or other precautions taken to insure that 
the property will be returned and will not fall into unauthorized hands. Nor 
mally, property issues will be restricted to accredited representatives of the Red 
Cross and the representative of the Federal agency appointed by the President 
to coordinate major disaster relief. Under no circumstances will relief supplies 
of any description be issued to private individuals, firms, or organizations for 
their employees. Shipment will be by commercial carrier where the use of Gov 
ernment vehicle is not feasible. Government bills of lading will be used. Ship 
ments to State and local agencies where shipment is made by commercial carrier 
will normally be made on collect commercial bills of lading in accordance with 
local agreement. In emergency cases where there is no responsible agency to 
assume transportation costs, shipment may be made on Government bills of 
lading, chargeable to applicable Army funds. 

11. Turn-in of property.—a. When the need for government property ceases 
the property should be cleared promptly from the area and establishments to be 
abandoned. All supplies and equipment not consumed in the course of their use 
will be returned to the supplying agency. 
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». The agency which is returning Army property will prepare four copies of a 
shipping document (Army Shipping Document, if available) listing the items 
peing returned and, if possible, cite reference to the station and voucher number 
ynder which the items were dropped from accountability by the station or depot. 
Three copies of the document will accompany the property to the destination and 

ne copy Will be retained by the responsible official. Shipment will be by com- 
mercial carrier where the return of property by Government vehicle is not fea- 
sible. Government bills of lading will be used in such cases. 

e. Upon receipt of the returned material, initial tally-in of total shipment 
will be made by number of pieces, containers, or net weight. This check will be 
complished on the inbound shipping document or property-received copy of the 
pill of lading. One copy of the shipping document or the property-received copy 
of the bill of lading will be forwarded to the transportation officer to support 

complishment of the bill of lading. One copy of the shipping document, acknowl- 
edging receipt of the property, will be returned to the consignor, and one copy will 
be retained with the returned material. Any in-transit shortages or damage 
revealed by this check of packages will be made the basis of appropriate action 
as provided for in SR 735--150-1. 

d. The segregation and classification of material will be accomplished by the 
appropriate supply officer as prescribed by current regulations. Upon completion 
ff the segregation and/or classification of all items, the responsible officer will 
take the following action: 

(1) Prepare tally-in in six copies on Army Shipping Document (property 
copies) for serviceable property received in manufacturers’ original 
containers or items which obviously do not require technical inspection. 
Distribution of the documents will be as follows: 

(a) Copies 1-4.—Sent to fiscal office of the receiving installation, 

(b) Copy 5.—Sent to Incoming Property for registration and processing 
as normal receipt. 

(c) Copy 6.—Sent to storage with the matériel. 

2) All packages of mixed items and items requiring examination for 

serviceability will be segregated into three classes 

(a) Items which are serviceable and may be immediately placed in loose 
stock area or bin stock or repacked as originals for bulk storage will be 
tallied in, and the Army Shipping Document distributed as prescribed 
in (1) above. 
Items (repairable unserviceable) which require further examination 
for serviceability, repair, or reclamation will be tallied in on separate 
Army shipping documents. These items will be sent to the repair or 
maintenance facility for processing and taken up on the unservice- 
able property record. As soon as the estimated cost of repair or 
reclamation has been determined, four copies of the Army Shipping 
document indicating the cost of repair of items returns will be for- 
warded to the fiscal office of the receiving installation. 
Items not justifying repair or reclamation will be listed on a property 
turn-in document or shipping document prepared in triplicate (two 
copies to be delivered to the property disposal officer) and the fol- 
lowing certificates typed or written on the reverse side of the original: 
For signature of accountable officer or technical inspector: 


I certify that, to the best of my knowledge and belief, the items 
listed on the reverse side hereof are unserviceable beyond a state 
of repair, and are not covered under disposition instructions issued 
by head of technical service. 


For signature of property disposal officer : 


I certify that I have physically checked the property listed on 
reverse side hereof; that the amount and nomenclature agree with 
the property presented to me and that I have received same. 


Items covered by 1 and 2 above, will not be debited to the stock record 
account and will not require survey. After a certification of lists 
as outlined above, these items will be disposed of in accordance with 
AR 755—5, SR 755-5-1, and SR 755-5-2. 


12. Property unlawfully retained by civilians.——Whenever information is re- 
‘elved that any property belonging to the military service of the United States 
is unlawfully in the possession of any person not in the military service, action 
will be taken as prescribed in paragraph 20, AR 735-150. 
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13. Facilities —Whenever possible, Federal, State, or municipal buildings y 
be used for storerooms, quarters, or offices. If not otherwise available, Provisior 
may be made for the leasing of buildings, furnishings, and equipment, or tem 
porary construction and purchase of equipment. Leases should be made poy 
ocable on reasonable notice at the option of the lessee. 


Section III 
FUNDING AND ACCOUNTING 


14. General.—This section outlines the funding and accounting requirements 
where disaster relief activities are undertaken. Except as outlined hereinafte; 
the funding and accounting requirements contained in the SR 35-225 series wi) 
be observed. 

15. Funding The Army commander assuming control of participation in dis 
aster relief activities, will advise the Office of the Comptroller of the Army 
Budget Division, by telegraph, telephone, or other appropriate expeditions 
means, of the estimated funds required to finance the relief activities. Funds 
determined to be necessary will be allocated to the commander concerned from 
amounts available under special appropriation for relief, or under the regylar 
Department of the Army appropriations, or instructions issued to use funds 
available under other allocations subject to later adjustment as may be required 
The Army commander will, in turn, allot or otherwise make available to the 
local officers in charge of relief activities the necessary funds as may be required 
under the circumstances, 

16. Use of available funds.—Funds made available to an officer in charge of 
relief activities are for use onlyin defraying expenses which are directly 
chargeable to and cuased by the disaster. Where Army participation as described 
in paragraph 4a and b results in expenses which are in addition to the normal 
operating expenses of the Army, the continental Army commander will present 
a claim for reimbursement to the agency concerned, in sufficient detail to justify 
the claim. Claims for reimbursement will be based on expenses incurred incident 
to the particular disaster and based on requests from the using agency and 
which are in addition to the normal operating expenses of the Army. These 
would include pay of additional civilian personnel hired especially for the opera 
tion; overtime pay of civilian personnel: per diem expenses of civilian and 
military personnel; transportation of personnel, equipment, and supplies: costs 
of equipment and supplies furnished and not returned; cost of repairing equij 
ment; costs of operating equipment; cost of processing equipment in and out of 
storage; costs of packing and crating equipment and supplies; and in cases 
mutually agreed between the continental Army commander and the field repre 
sentative of the agency concerned, the cost of items of equipment lost or damaged 
beyond economical repair at current value. Funds will be used only for providing 
services, supplies, and equipment, and will not be expended as direct financial 
assistance to organizations or individuals. 

a. For reimbursement from the Red Cross, see paragraph 23. 

b. For reimbursement from the Federal agency coordinating major disasters 
see paragraph 24. 

17. Special project accounts for disaster relief activities.—«a. Special Project 
Account 910, Disaster Relief, is hereby established for use in funding and 
accounting for expenses incurred under regular Department of the Army appro- 
priations when such expenses are either to be applied to available funds or to be 
reimbursed from a relief appropriation. 

b. Special Project Account 915, Reimbursable Charges to the Red Cross, is 
hereby established for use in accounting for reimbursable charges for items listed 
in paragraph 16 furnished to the Red Cross, in connection with disaster relief 
activities. 

18. Special appropriations for relief activities—a. When funds are allocated 
from a special appropriation for relief activities, the commander concerned wil! 
take prompt action to insure that all direct expenses pertaining to the relief 
activity are charged to such appropriation, except charges subject to reimburse- 
ment by the Red Cross. These funds will be used also to reimburse regular Army 
appropriations originally charged for supplies, materials, or services used in the 
relief activity. 

b. The cost of services, supplies, and equipment furnished at the request of the 
Red Cross and which are subject to reimbursement will not be transferred to the 
special appropriation for relief but will remain as a charge under the regular 
Army appropriation and special project account 915. 
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1 Transfer of charges to Account 910.—a. Installations incurring expenses 
geable to relief activities for which the funds were expended from allotments 
ancilg normal activities, will effect a transfer of the amounts to the special 
oiect account 910 by means of a transfer voucher (Standard Form 1080) or 
rransfer Adjustment Voucher (DA Form 14-104), as applicable, in accordance 

vith section IV, SR 35-225-6. 

» Military supplies and equipment issued in connection with relief activities 

he charged to the special project account 910 at the time of issue. The total 

<t will be recorded as obligation against project 910. A Standard Form 1080 
r DA Form 14-104, as applicable, will be prepared to charge project account 910 
and credit the appropriate reimbursement account. 

Each Standard Form 1080 or DA Form 14-104 prepared for the purpose of 
transferring charges to the special project account 910 will contain the following 
statement : 

fransfer of charges in connection with disaster relief activities (cite code No. 
r name assigned to the relief activity). 

. Transfer documents may be prepared for individual transactions or periodi- 
il to cover all transactions during the particular period involved. 

20. Reimbursement from relief appropriation.—a. Where an installation or 

e Army headquarters has been charging expenses for relief activity to a regu- 
ar appropriation under project 910 and subsequent thereto funds are made 
ivailable for such expenses under a special relief appropriation, it will be 
necessary to effect a transfer of such prior charges to the accounts established 
inder the special relief appropriation. Transfers will be accomplished by use 
if beer, Form 1080 in accordance with procedures outlined in SR 35-225-6. 

. In the absence of a sufficient number of copies of the basic documentation 

phon yport amounts to be transferred, information contained in Registers of Net 
Expenaiianes (FC Form 514) pertaining to project account 910 will be used to 

‘epare an abstract in support of the transfer voucher. The accounting classi- 
fication to be used for the charge will be that prescribed for the special relief 
appropriation, including object class codes. Any classification of expenditure 
required by the provisions of the special relief appropriations which is not 
ivailable on FD Form 514, will require an analysis of the basic records and/or 
ocuments maintained by the officer-in-charge of the relief activities, 

c. Collections received under the provisions of this paragraph will be classi- 
fied as appropriation reimbursements, 

21, Accounting for return of supplies and equipment.—The cost of supplies 
and equipment returned to the Army during the course of, or following, a relief 
program will be applied as a credit to project account 910 as appropriation 
reiunds, and a charge to the account originally credited at the time of issue. 

22. Accounting for reimbursable sales to Red Cross.—Special project account 
#15, Reimbursable Charges to the Red Cross, will be used for accumulating 
charges to the Red Cross. Transactions will be recorded and reported under 
this account in the same manner as prescribed for project account 910. Each 
Standard Form 1080 or DA Form 14-104 processed for the purpose of trans- 
ferring charges to this account will contain the following statement: 

Temporary transfer of charges pending collection from the National Red 
Cross in connection with disaster relief activities. 

23. Reimbursement from Red Cross.—The Army commander concerned will 

bmit to the Office of the Chief of Finance, ATTN: Receipts and Disbursements 
Division, detailed reports or shipping documents showing items issued, services 
rendered, or other expenses incurred for which reimbursement is to be made 

the Red Cross. The Office of the Chief of Finance will bill and effect collec- 
tion from the National Headquarters of the Red Cross based on submitted 
‘cocuments and within the terms of these regulations. The request to obtain 
reimbursement will include reference to the applicable appropriation reimburse- 
nent accounts to be credited with the collections. The disbursing officer receiv- 
hg the collection will forward a copy of the collection voucher to the installation 
whose station number is cited in the reimbursement account classification. 

24. Reimbursement from Federal agency coordinating disaster relief.—Re- 
quests for reimbursement in major disasters will be handled in accordance with 
the provisions of SR 35-225-6 except that continental Army commanders will 
prepare billings to be submitted direct to the authorized field office of the respon- 
sible Federal agency. These billings will include the reimbursable items of 
Army assistance provided regardless of the source of the Army assistance. 

[AG 400.88 (11 Sep 52) G-8] 
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By ORDER OF THE SECRETARY OF THE ARMY: 


OFFICIAL : J. LAWTON COLLINS 
WM. E. BERGIN Chief of Staff, United States Army 
Major General, USA ; 
The Adjutant General 


DISTRIBUTION : 
D 


*SR 500-605 


SpeciAL REGULATIONS DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
No. 500—-60—5 WASHINGTON 25, D. C., 12 May 1953 


EMERGENCY EMPLOYMENT OF ARMY RESOURCES 


ASSISTANCE TO STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENTS IN 
MAJOR DISASTERS 


OO cise tecnica td Bes wines hein tenho alpaca emai tli As aha alt 
Federal Civil Defense Administration 
Military assistance r 


Addresses and territorial jurisdiction of regional or territorial representatives, 
Federal Civil Defense Administration 


1. General.—a. The act of 30 September 1950 (64 Stat. 1109-1111; 42 U. 8. ¢ 
Supp V, 1855-1855¢), as amended by the act of 3 August 1951 (65 Stat. 173) 
authorizes the President, under certain conditions, to furnish Federal assistance 
to State and local governments in major disasters. The act further authorizes 
the President to exercise any power or authority conferred on him thereunder 
either directly or through such Federal agency as he may designate. 

b. By Executive Order 10427, 16 January 1953 (sec. I, DA Bul. 3, 1953), the 
President ordered the Federal Civil Defense Administrator or his designated rep 
resentative to exercise the authority conferred upon the President by sections 


8 and 5 (a) of the act. 

2. Federal Civil Defense Administration.—a. The Federal Civil Defense Ad- 
ministration has advised the Department of the Army that the act of 30 Septem- 
ber 1950 will be administered substantially as follows: 

(1) The Administrator, Federal Civil Defense Administration (FCDA), 
has informed each State governor and the chief administrative authority 
of the District of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin 
Islands of the general provisions under which the FCDA responsibilities 
will be administered. Names and addresses of the representatives, Fed- 
eral Civil Defense Administration, who will have responsibility for neces- 
sary operations under this program are listed in paragraph 4. 

Federal assistance under the provisions of the act of 30 September 1950 
to State or governmental agencies therein, will be made available only 
after the President has invoked the provisions of the act for the specifi 
disaster under consideration. The provisions of the act will be invoked 
only for “major disasters” concerning which the governor certifies the 
need for Federal assistance and gives assurance of the expenditure of 
reasonable amounts of State or local funds for the same or similar pur- 
poses. The request and certification should be addressed to the Presi- 
dent by the governor. 

In order to allow prompt processing of the request, the governor may 
present to the FCDA representative supporting data to indicate the 
amount of funds availabie from State sources, an estimate of the dam- 
ages, estimated cost of repairs, and additional data to indicate the 
extent of required Federal assistance. 


*These regulations supersede SR 500-60-—5, 24 November 1952. 
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(4) A number of Federal agencies have certain legislative authorities for 
action in disaster relief. The act of 30 September 1950 does not limit 
such authority in any way; however, funds available under the act may 
not be utilized to defray expenses of such agencies operating under any 
other authority. The act does, however, authorize the President to call 
upon any Federal agency for equipment, supplies, facilities, or personnel 
available to them. This authority has, in turn been delegated to the 
Federal Civil Defense Administrator. 

When the facilities of another Federal agency are deemed necessary, 
directives will be issued and arrangements made at the seat of Govern- 
ment with the head of the agency concerned. When such action is 
approved, agreement will be made between the local administrative head 
of the Federal agency concerned and the regional or territorial repre- 
sentative (FCDA) outlining the limitations within which such agency 
will act, and in those cases where reimbursement for supplies, equipment, 
or services are required, the monetary limitation must be within the 
funds allotted for that purpose. It is contemplated that any Federal 
agency called upon will furnish adequate supervision of its own effort 
and the only FCDA inspection required will be of a coordinating nature. 
». The act of 30 September 1950 is not intended to govern relief of enemy- 
caused disasters, Since responsibilities for civil defense are assigned by the 
Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950 (64 Stat. 1245; 50 U. S. C., Supp. V, App. 
9951-2297). 
3. Military assistance.—a. In the event of a disaster which will not permit 
lelay in rendering military assistance or other Federal action, pending determina- 
on of the President as to whether it is a “major disaster” as defined in the act 
of 30 September 1950, the Army Establishment will provide disaster relief under 
the conditions and in the manner prescribed in AR 500—60. 
bh, Commanding generals, continental armies; commanding general, United 
States Army, Alaska, United States Army, Pacific, and United States Army, 
Caribbean, will establish liaison with regional or territorial representatives of 
the Federal Civil Defense Administration whose territory encompasses areas 
within the Army command concerned in order to facilitate exchange of informa- 
tion and to provide for operating arrangements should the need arise at a later 
time. 
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4, Addresses and territorial jurisdiction of regional and territorial repre. 


sentatives, Federal Civil Defense Administration. 


Area FCDA representative 


Region 1 


Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, New 
York, Rhode Island, Vermont. 


Albert D. O’Connor, Director. 


Region 2 
Delaware, District of Columbia, Mary- | J. 
tand, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, West Virginia 


George Brueckmann, 


rector. 


Region 3 


Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, | 
South Carolina, Tennessee. 


Wiley L. Moore, Director 


Region 4 


| Stewart C. 
Director. 


Kentucky, Michigan, Ohio Campbell, 
Region 5 


Iowa, Minnesota, 
Dakota, Wis- 


Illinois, Indiana, 
North Dakota, South 
consin. 


George C. 
Director. 


Starlund, Acting 


Region 6 


French M. 
rector. 


Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Texas Robertson, Di- 


Region 7 


Colorado, Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, 
New Mexico, W yoming. 


Albert C. Tilley, Director. 


Region 8 


Arizona, California, Nevada, Utah | Henry 8. Eaton, Director - 


Region 9 
Idaho, Montana, Oregon, Washington_..| Roger E. Dunham, Director 


Territories and possessions: Alaska, 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands. 


Frank S. Carroll, Director 


[AG 370.1 (29 Apr 53) G3] 


By ORDER OF THE SECRETARY OF THE ARMY: 


UFFICIAL : 
WM. E. BERGIN 
Major General, USA 
The Adjutant General 


DISTRIBUTION : 
D 
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} 
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Box 8878, 
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NW 


J. LAWTON COLLINS 
Chief of Staff, United States Army 
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Exursir 15 
Srr WINSTON CHURCHILL IN THE DEFENSE DEBATE 


(Following is the text of the Prime Minister’s Speech in a debate on defense, 
House of Commons, March 1, 1955.) 

We live in a period happily unique in human history when the whole world is 
divided intellectually and to a large extent geographically between the creeds of 
Communist discipline and individual freedom, and when at the same time this 
mental and psychological division is accompanied by the possession by both sides 
of the obliterating weapons of the nuclear age. 

We have antagonisms now as deep as those of the Reformation and its reac- 
tions which led to the Thirty Years War. But now they are spread over the whole 
world instead of only over a small part of Europe. We have to some extent the 
geographical division of the Mongol invasion in the 13th century, only more ruth- 
less and more thorough. We have force and science, hitherto the servants of 
man, now threatening to become his master. 

Iam not pretending to have a solution for a permanent peace between the na- 
tions which could be unfolded this afternoon. We pray for it. Nor shall I try 
to discuss the cold war which we all detest but have to endure. I shall only ven- 
ture to offer to the House some observations mainly of a general character on 
which I have pondered long and which I hope may be tolerantly received as they 
are intended by me. 

And here may I venture to make a personal digression? I do not pretend to 
be an expert or to have technical knowledge of this prodigious sphere of science 
But in my long friendship with Lord Cherwell I have tried to follow and even 
predict the evolution of events. I hope that the House will not reprove me for 
vanity or conceit if I repeat what I wrote a quarter of a century ago: 

“We know enough,” I said, “to be sure that the scientific achievements of the 
next 50 years will be far greater, more rapid and more surprising than those we 
have already experienced. High authorities tell us that new sources of power 
vastly more important than any we yet know, will surely be discovered. Nuclear 


energy is incomparably greater than the molecular energy which we use today. 


The coal a man can get in a day can easily do 500 times as much work as the 
man himself. Nuclear energy is at least 1 million times more powerful still. 
If the hydrogen atoms in a pound of water could be prevailed upon to combine 
together and form helium they would suffice to drive a thousand horsepower en- 
gine for a whole year. If the electrons—those tiny planets of the atomic sys- 
tems—were induced to combine with the nuclei in the hydrogen, the horsepower 
liberated would be 120 times greater still. There is no question among scientists 
that this gigantic source of energy exists. What is lacking is the match to set 
the bonfire alight, or it may be the detonator to cause the dynamite to explode.” 

This is no doubt not quite an accurate description of what has been discovered, 
but as it was published in the Strand magazine of December 1931—24 years ago— 
I hope that my plea to have long taken an interest in the subject may be indul- 
gently accepted by the House. 

What is the present position? Only three countries possess, in varying de- 
grees, the knowledge and the power to make nuclear weapons. Of these, the 
United States is overwhelmingly the chief. Owing to the breakdown in the ex- 
change of infermation between us and the United States since 1946 we have had 
to start again independently on our own. Fortunately executive action was taken 
promptly by the right honorable gentleman, the leader of the opposition, to re- 
duce as far as possible the delay in our nuclear development and production. 
By his initiative we have made our own atomic bombs. Confronted with the 
hydrogen bomb I have tried to live up to the right honorable gentleman's standard. 
We have started to make that one too. 

It is this grave decision which forms the core of the defense paper which we 
are discussing this afternoon. Although the Soviet stockpile of atomic bombs 
may be greater than that of Britain, British discoveries may well place us above 
them, in fundamental science. 

May I say that for the sake of simplicity and to avoid verbal confusion I use 
the expression “atomic bombs’ and also “hydrogen bombs” instead of “thermo- 
nuclear” and I keep “nuclear” for the whole lot. 

There is an immense gulf between the atomic and the hydrogen bomb. The 
atomic bomb, with all its terror. did not carry us outside the scope of human 
control or manageable events in thought or action, in peace or war. But when Mr. 
Sterling Cole, the chairman of the United States congressional committee, gave 
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out a year ago—17th February, 1954—the first comprehensive review of the hy- 
drogen bomb, the entire foundation of human affairs was revolutionized and 
mankind placed in a situation both measureless and laden with doom. 

It is now the fact that a quantity of plutonium, probably less than would | 
this box on the table—it is quite a safe thing to store—would suffice to prody e 
weapons which would give indisputable world domination to any great power 
which was the only one to have it. There is no absolute defense against the hy. 
drogen bomb, nor is any method in sight by which any nation or any country can 
be completely guaranteed against the devastating injury which even a score of 
them might inflict on wide regions, 

What ought we to do? Which way shall we turn to save our lives and the 
future of the world? It does not matter so much to old people. They are going 
soon anyway. But I find it poignant to look at youth in all its activities ang 
ardor and most of all to watch little children playing their merry games and 
wonder what would lie before them if God wearied of mankind. 

The best defense would, of course, be bona fide disarmament all around. This is 
in all our hearts but sentiment must not cloud our vision. It is often said that 
“facts are stubborn things.” A renewed session of a subcommittee of the Dis- 
armament Commission is not sitting in London and is rightly attempting to 
conduct its debates in private. We must not conceal from ourselves the gulf be- 
tween the Soviet Government and the NATO Powers which has hitherto, for so 
long, prevented an agreement. The long history and tradition of Russia makes it 
repugnant to the Soviet Government to accept any practical system of inter- 
national inspection. 

A second difficulty lies in the circumstances that just as the United States on 
the one hand has, we believe, the overwhelming mastery in nuclear weapons so 
the Soviets and their Communist satellites have immense superiority in what 
are called “conventional” forces—the sort of arms and forces with which we 
fought the last war, but much improved. The problem is therefore to devise a 
balanced and phased system of disarmament which at no period enables any one 
of the participants to enjoy an advantage which might endanger the security of 
the others. A scheme on these lines was submitted last year by Her Majesty's 
Government and the French Government and was accepted by the late Mr. 
Vishinsky as a basis of discussion. It is now being examined in London. 

If the Soviet Government has not at any time since the war shown much 
nervousness about the American possession of nuclear superiority, that is be- 
cause they are quite sure that it will not be used against them aggressively, even 
in spite of many forms of provocation. On the other hand the NATO Powers 
have been combined together by the continued aggression and advance of com 
munism in Asia and in Burope. That this should have eclipsed in a few years 
and largely effaced the fearful antagonism and memories that Hitlerism created 
for the German people is an event without parallel, but it has, to a large extent, 
happened. There is widespread belief throughout the free world that, but for 
American nuclear superiority, Europe would already have been reduced to satel 
lite status and the Iron Curtain would have reached the Atlantic and the 
channel. 

Unless a trustworthy and universal agreement upon disarmament, conventiona! 
and nuclear alike, can be reached and an effective system of inspection is estab- 
lished and is actually working, there is only one sane policy for the free world 
in the next few years. That is what we call defense through deterrents. This 
we have already adopted and proclaimed. 

These deterrents may at any time become the parents of disarmament, pro- 
vided that they deter. To make our contribution to the deterrent we must our- 
selves possess the most up-to-date nuclear weapons, and the means of deliver- 
ing them. That is the position which the Government occupies. We are to 
discuss this not only as a matter of principle; there are many practical reasons 
which should be given. 

Should war come, which God forbid, there are a large number of targets that 
we and the Americans must be able to strike at once. There are scores of air- 
fields from which the Soviets could launch attacks with hydrogen bombs as soon 
us they have the bombers to carry them. It is essential to our deterrent policy 
and to our survival to have, with our American allies, the strength and num 
bers to be able to paralyze these potential Communist ‘assaults in the first few 
hours of the war, should it come. 

The House will perhaps note that I avoid using the word “Russia” as much 4s 
possible in this discussion. I have a strong admiration for the Russian people— 
for their bravery, their many gifts, and their kindly nature. It is the Com- 
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muynist dictatorship and the declared ambition of the Communist Party and 
their proselytising activities, which we are bound to resist, and that is what 
makes this great world cleavage which I mentioned when I opened my remarks. 

There are also big administrative and industrial targets behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, and any effective deterrent policy must have the power to paralyze them 
all at the outset, or shortly after. There are also the Soviet submarine bases 
and other naval targets which will need early attention. Unless we make a con- 
tribution of our own—that is the point which I am pressing—we cannot be sure 
that in an emergency the resources of other powers would be planned exactly 
as we would wish or that the targets which would threaten us most would be 
siven What we consider the necessary priority, or the deserved priority, in the 
first few hours. These targets might be of such cardinal importance that it would 
really be a matter of life and death for us. 

{jl this, I think, must be borne in mind in deciding our policy about the 
conventional forces, to which I will come later, the existing services. 

Meanwhile, the United States has many times the nuclear power of Soviet 
Russia—I avoid any attempt to give exact figures—and they have, of course far 
more effective means of delivery. Our moral and military support of the United 
States and our possession of nuclear weapons of the highest quality and on an 
appreciable seale, together with their means of delivery, will greatly reinforce 
the deterrent power of the free world, and will strengthen our influence within the 
free world. That, at any rate, is the policy which we have decided to pursue. 

That is what we are now doing, and I am thankful that it is endorsed by 
a mass of responsible opinion on both sides of the House, and, I believe, by 
the great majority of the Nation. 

{ vast quantity of information, some true, some exaggerated, much out of 
proportion, has been published about the hydrogen bomb. The truth has inevi- 
tably been mingled with fiction, and I am glad to say that panic has not 
occurred. Panic would not necessarily make for peace. That is one reason 
why I have been most anxious that responsible discussions on this matter 
should not take place on the BBC or upon the television; and I thought that 
I was justified in submitting that view of Her Majesty’s Government to the 
authorities, which they at once accepted—very willingly accepted. 

Panic would not necessarily make for peace even in this country. There are 
many countries where a certain wave of opinion may arise and swing so furi- 
ously into action that decisive steps may be taken from which there is no 
recall. As it is, the world population goes on its daily journey despite its 
somber expression and earnest longing for relief. That is the way we are 
going on now. 

I shall content myself with saying about the power of this weapon, the 
hydrogen bomb, that apart from all the statements about blast and heat effects 
over increasingly wide areas there are now to be considered the consequences 
of the “fallout” as it is called, or windborne radigactive particles. There is 
both an immediate direct effect on human beings who are in the path of such 
a cloud and an indirect effect through animals, grass, and vegetables, which pass 
on these contagions to human beings through food. 

This would confront many who escaped the direct effects of the explosion 
with poisoning or starvation, or both. Imagination stands appalled. There 
are, of course, the palliatives and precautions of a courageous civil defense, 
and about that the home secretary will be speaking later on tonight. But our 
best protection lies, as I am sure the House will be convinced, in successful 
deterrents operating from a foundation of sober, calm, and tireless vigilance. 

However, a curious paradox has emerged. Let me put it simply. After a 
certain point has been passed, it may be said, the worse things get the better. 
The broad effect of the latest developments is to spread almost indefinitely 
and at least to a vast extent the area of mortal danger. This should certainly 
increase the deterrent upon Soviet Russia by putting her enormous spaces and 
scattered population on an equality, or near equality, of vulnerability with our 
small, densely populated island and with Western Europe. 

I cannot regard this development as adding to our dangers. We have reached 
the maximum already. On the contrary, to this form of attack continents are 
vulnerable as well as islands. Hitherto crowded countries, as I have said, 
like the United Kingdom and Western Europe, have had this outstanding vul- 
nerability to carry. But the hydrogen bomb with its vast range of destruction 
and the even wider area of contamination would be effective also against nations 
whose population hitherto has been so widely dispersed over large land areas 
as to make them feel that they were not in any danger at all. 
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They, too, become highly vulnerable; not yet equally perhaps, but stil! highly 
and increasingly vulnerable. Here, again, we see the value of deterrents, im- 
mune against surprise and well understood by all persons on both sides I 
repeat on both sides—who have the power to control events. That is why | 
have hoped for a long time for a top-level conference where these matters 
could be put plainly and bluntly from one friendly visitor to the conference t, 
another. 

Then it may well be that we shall, by a process of sublime irony, have reacheq 
a stage in this story where safety will be the sturdy child of terror, and surviya) 
the twin brother of annihilation. Although the Americans have developed 
weapons capable of producing all the effects I have mentioned, we believe tha; 
the Soviets so far have tested by explosion only a type of bomb of intermediate 
power. 

There is no reason why, however, they should not develop some time within 
the next 4, 3, or even 2, years more advanced weapons and full means to deliver 
them on North American targets. Indeed, there is every reason to believe that 
within that period they will. In trying to look ahead like this we must be 
careful ourselves to avoid the error of comparing the present state of our 
preparations with the stage which the Soviets may reach in 3 cr 4 years’ time 
It is a major error of thought to contrast the Soviet position 3 or 4 years 
hence with our own position today. It is a mistake to do this, either in the 
comparatively precise details of aircraft development or in the measureless sphere 
of nuclear weapons. 

The threat of hydrogen attack on these islands lies in the future. It is not 
with us now. According to the information that I have been able to obtain 
I have taken every opportunity to consult all the highest authorities at our 
disposal—the only country which is able to deliver today a full-scale nuclear 
attack with hydrogen bombs at a few hours notice is the United States. That 
surely is an important fact, and from some points of view and to some of us it 
is not entirely without comfort. 

It is conceivabie that Soviet Russia, fearing a nuclear attack before she has 
caught up with the United States and created deterrents of her own, as she 
might argue that they are, might attempt to bridge the gulf by a surprise 
attack wih such nuclear weapons as she has already. American superiority 
in nuclear weapons, reinforced by Britain, must, therefore, be so organized 
as to make it clear that no such surprise attack would prevent immediate 
retaliation on a far larger scale. This is an essential of the deterrent policy. 

For this purpose, not only must the nuclear superiority of the Western 
Powers be stimulated in every possible way, but their means of delivery of bombs 
must be expanded, improved, and varied. It is even probable, though we have 
not been told about-it outside the NATO sphere, that a great deal of this has 
been already done by the United States. We should aid them in every possible 
way. I will not attempt togo into details, but it is known that bases have been 
and are being established in as many parts of the world as possible and that 
over all rests the United States Strategie Air Force, which is in itself a deterrent 
of the highest order and is in ceaseless readiness. 

The Soviet Government probably knows in general terms of the policy that is 
being pursued, and of the present United States strength and our own growing 
addition to it. Thus, they should be convinced that a surprise attack could not 
exclude immediate retaliation. As one might say to them: Although you might 
kill millions of our peoples, and cause widespread havoc by a surprise attack, we 
could, within a few hours of this outrage, certainly deliver several, indeed many 
times the weight of nuclear material which you have used, and continue retalia- 
tion on that same scale. We have, we could say, already hundreds of bases for 
attack from all angles and have made an intricate study of suitable targets. 
Thus, it seems to me, with some experience of wartime talks, you might go to 
dinner and have a friendly evening. I should not be afraid to talk things over as 
far as they can be. This, and the hard facts, would make the deterrent effective. 

I must make one admission, and any admission is formidable. The deterrent 
does not cover the case of lunatics or dictators in the mood of Hitler when he 
found himself in his final dugout. That is a blank. Happily, we may find 
methods of protecting ourselves, if we were all agreed, against that. 

All these considerations lead me to believe that, on a broad view, the Soviets 
would be ill-advised to embark on major aggression within the next 3 or 4 years. 
One must always consider the interests of other people, when one is facing : 
particular situation. The Russian interests may be the only guide that is 
available. We may calculate therefore that world war will not break out within 
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that time. If, at the end of that time, there should be a supreme conflict, the 
yeapons Which I have described this afternoon would be available to both sides, 
and it would be folly to suppose that they would not be used. Our precautionary 
dispositions and preparations must therefore be based on the assumption that, 
f war should come, those weapons would be used. 

[ repeat, therefore, that during the next 3 or 4 years the free world should 
and will retain an overwhelming superiority in hydrogen weapons. During that 
period it is most unlikely that the Russians would deliberately embark on 
major War or attempt a surprise attack either of which would bring down upon 
them at once a crushing weight of nuclear retaliation. In 3 or 4 years’ time—it 
may be even less—the scene will be changed. The Soviets will probably stand 
nossessed of hydrogen bombs and the means of delivering them not only on the 
United Kingdom but also on North American targets. They may then have 
eached a stage not indeed of parity with the United States and Britain but of 
what is called saturation. 

[ must explain this term of art. “Saturation” in this connection means the 
point where although one power is stronger than the other—perhaps much 
stronger—both are capable of inflicting crippling or quasi-mortal injury on the 
other with what they have got. It does not follow however that the risk of war 
will then be greater. Indeed, it is arguable that it will be less, for both sides 
will then realize that global war would result in mutual annihilation. 

Major war of the future will differ, therefore, from anything we have known 
1 the past in this one significant respect, that each side at the outset will suffer 
what it dreads the most—the loss of everything that it has ever known. The 
deterrents will grow continually in value. In the past an aggressor has been 
tempted by the hope of snatching an early advantage. In future, he may be 
deterred by the knowledge that the other side has the certain power to inflict 
swift, inescapable, and crushing retaliation. 

Of course, we should all agree that a worldwide international agreement on 


lisarmament is the goal at which we should aim. The Western democracies 


lisarmed themselves at the end of the war. The Soviet Government did not 
sarm, and the Western nations were forced to rearm, though only partially, 
the Soviets and Communists had dominated all China and half Europe. 


fter 


rhat is the present position. It is easy of course for the Communists to say 

w, “Let us ban all nuclear weapons.” Communist ascendancy in conventional 
weapons would then become overwhelming. That might bring peace but only 
peace in the form of the subjugation of the free world to the Communist 
system. 

I shall not detain the House very much longer and I am sorry to be so long. 
rhe topic is very intricate. I am anxious to repeat and to emphasize the one 
word which is the theme of my remarks, namely “deterrent.” That is the main 
theme 

The hydrogen bomb has made an astounding incursion into the structure of 
ur lives and thoughts. Its impact is prodigious and profound, but I do not agree 
with those who say, “Let us sweep away forthwith all our existing defense 
services and concentrate our energy and resources on nuclear weapons and 
their immediate ancillaries.” The policy of the deterrent cannot rest on nuclear 
weapons alone. We must, together with our NATO allies, maintain the defensive 
shield in Western Europe. 

Unless the NATO Powers had effective forces there on the ground and 
could make a front there would be nothing to prevent piecemeal advance and 
encroachment by the Communists in this time of so-called peace. By successive 
infiltrations the Communists could progressively undermine the security of 
Europe. Unless we were prepared, also to unleash a full-scale nuclear war as 
soon as some local incident occurred in some distant country, we must have 
conventional forces in readiness to deal with such situations as they arise. 

We must, therefore, honor our undertaking to maintain our contribution to 
the NATO forces in Europe in time of peace. In war, this defensive shield would 
be of vital importance for we must do our utmost to hold the Soviet and satellite 
forces at arms length in order to prevent short range air and rocket attack on 
these islands. Thus, substantial strength in conventional forces has still a vital 
part to play in the policy of the deterrent. It is perhaps of even greater impor- 
tance in the “cold war.” 

Though world war may be prevented by the deterrent power of nuclear weap- 
ons, the Communists may well resort to military action in furtherance of their 
policy of infiltration and encroachment in many parts of the world. There may 
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well be limited wars on the Korean model, with limited objectives. We must p, 
able to play our part in these, if called upon by the United Nations Organizatioy 
In the conditions of today, this is also an aspect of our commonwealth responsi- 
bility. We shall need substantial strength in conventional forces to fulfil) on 
worldwide obligations in these days of uneasy peace and extreme bad temper. 

To sum up this part of the argument, of course, the development of nuclear 
weapons will affect the shape and organization of the Armed Forces and also of 
civil defense. We have entered a period of transition in which the past and the 
future will overlap. But it is an error to suppose that, because of these changes 
our traditional forces can be cast away or superseded. 

The tasks of the Army, Navy, and Air Force in this transition period are set 
forth with clarity in the defense white paper. The means by which these 
duties will be met are explained in more detail in the departmental papers whieh 
have been laid before the House by the three service ministers. No doubt, noth 
ing is perfect ; certainly nothing is complete, but, considering that these arrange. 
ments have been made in the first year after the apparition of the hydroge, 
bomb the far-seeing and progressive adaptability which is being displayed by al 
three services is remarkable. 

I understand that there is to be a vote of censure. Well, certainly, nothing 
could be more worthy of censure than to try to use the inevitable administrative 
difficulties of the transitional stage as a utensil of party politics and would-be 
electioneering. I am not saying that anyone is doing it; we shall see when it 
comes to the vote. 

The future shape of civil defense is also indicated in broad outline in the 
defense white paper. This outline will be filled in as the preparation of the 
new plans proceeds, but the need for an effective system of civil defense is surely 
beyond dispute. It presents itself today in its noblest aspect; namely, the 
Christian duty of helping fellow mortals in distress. Rescue, salvage, and ambu 
lance work have always been the core of civil defense, and no city, no family, nor 
any honorable man or woman can repudiate this duty and accept from others 
help which they are not prepared to fit themselves to render in return. 

If war comes, great numbers may be relieved of their duty by death. But non 
must deny it as long as they live. If they do, they might perhaps be put in what 
is called Coventry. I am speaking of the tradition, and not of any particular 
locality. 

The argument which I have been endeavoring to unfold and consolidate gives 
us in this island an interlude. Let us not waste it. Let us hope we shall use it 
to augment or at least to prolong our security and that of mankind. 

But how? 

There are those who believe, or at any rate say, if we have the protection of 
the overwhelmingly powerful United States, we need not make the hydrogen 
bomb for ourselves or build a fleet of bombers for its delivery. We can leave 
that to our friends across the ocean. Our contribution should be criticism of any 
unwise policy into which they may drift or plunge. We should throw our hearts 
and consciences into that. 

Personally, I cannot feel that we should have much influence over their policy 
or actions, wise or unwise, while we are largely dependent, as we are today, upon 
their protection. We too must possess substantial deterrent power of our own. 
We must also never allow, above all, I hold, the growing sense of unity and 
brotherhood between the United Kingdom and the United States and throughout 
the English-speaking world to be injured or retarded. Its maintenance, its 
stimulation, and its fortifying is one of the first duties of every person who wishes 
to see peace in the world and wishes to see the survival of this country. 

To conclude, mercifully there is time and hope if we combine patience and 
courage. All deterrents will improve and gain authority during the next 10 
years. By that time, the deterrent may well reach its acme and reap its final 
reward. The day may dawn when fair play, love for one’s fellow men, respect 
for justice and freedom, will enable tormented generations to march forth serene 
and triumphant from the hideous epoch in which we have to dwell. Meanwhile, 
never flinch, never weary, never despair. 
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Exnarerr 16 
“FarttoutT’—ANOTHER DIMENSION Is Atomic KILLInGc PowER 


by Ralph E. Lapp? 


The first A-bomb which shattered Hiroshima struck out at its victims over about 
7 square miles. Compared with the TNT blockbuster this primitive nuclear 
weapon constituted a “quantum jump” in the instruments of war. On November 
1, 1952, a much more powerful bomb spread its blast-heat punch over 300 square 
miles. This was Quantum Jump No. 2. The world did not have long to wait for 
No. 8. It came on March 1, 1954, with a fallout of radioactive particles over 
thousands of square miles of the Pacific Ocean. 

The lethal radioactive fallout of Quantum Jump No. 3 is still teo recent to 
appreciate fully. Indeed, most people have scarcely begun to comprehend the 
meaning of Hiroshima, let alone the more recent event which dwarfs it in signi- 
feance. And dwarf it, it does. Fallout adds a new dimension to war. A single 
superbomb, exploded close to the ground, can now contaminate a State the size 
of Maryland with lethal radioactivity. 


TECHNICAL CONSIDERATIONS 


The November 1954 Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists stated that about 4,000 
square miles could be contaminated with serious-to-lethal redioactivity by the 
March 1 explosion. It emphasized that this was a conservative estimate. Us- 
ing more recent data, this calculation can be refined. When a bomb is dropped, 
the sequence of events is as follows: 

1. The exploding superbomb produces a 3- to 4-mile diameter fireball, which, 
unless it is exploded as a very high air burst, will touch the earth’s surface. 

2. As the blast-heat of the explosion craters the surface below the bomb, it dis- 
odges millions of tons of surface earth and substratum. 

3. The glowing fireball rises skyward and sucks up in its column debris from 
the crater. Massive chunks of debris fall back to earth promptly but lighter 
articles are churned into the fireball and coated with the prodigious quantities 
if radioactivity created by the fission process. 

4, Spit atoms of uranium or fission prodicts adhere to the debris, the smaller 
particles carrying less radioactivity than the more massive one which have more 
surface area. The “hot” debris is swept upward to the stratosphere where it is 
dispersed downwind by the high winds aloft. 

5. As the bomb cloud sweeps downwind there is a continual fallout of the 
radioactive particles, the heavier ones falling first while the lighter particles drift 
farther downwind. 

6. The pattern of the fallout area is roughly elliptical. 

Not all the radioactive particles come to earth in the fallout which concerns us. 
Some radioactive debris falls back into the crater area and much of it is carried 
on such tiny particles that they are wafted around the world without descending. 
Stratospheric winds of 50 knots are not uncommon over the United States, so 
that the “hot” cloud could travel 200 miles in several hours. Assuming an ellipse 
width of 50 miles and a length of 200 miles, this would correspond to an area 
of about 8,000 square miles. 

Assume then that the bomb is of the general type as that detonated in the 
Castle series in March—April of last year. Assume further that the pertinent 

energy release is 8 megatons (8 million tons of TNT). The exposure one would 
receive if one stayed in the contaminated area for an infinite length of time is 
2,500 roentgens, which corresponds to a 1-hour activity of 500 roentgens per 
hour. Roentgen, as used here, applies to the integrated exposure from 1 hour to 
eternity. 

Naturally, as time passes the intensity drops sharply. From 1 hour to 1 year 
there would be a fifty-thousand-fold reduction in the level of contamination. 
Yet, even at the end of 1 year the rate would exceed that set as safe for labora- 
tory workers today. 

About one-half of the eternity dose of radioactivity is delivered in the first 
day—the time of maximum danger from fallout. Although the intensity then 
drops sharply, it does not drop to zero. At 50 years, 744 percent of the eternity 
dose remains, 


_ 


‘Dr. Ralph E. Lapp. noted physicist and lecturer, is author of The New Force. His 


oan was written originally for, and will appear in, the February Bulletin of the Atomic 
Scientists, 
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IMPLICATIONS FOR CIVIL DEFENSE 


Let us consider the fate of one person, call him Mr. A, who panics and attempts 
to flee from the fallout area. Assume that Mr. A seeks no shelter and flees op 
foot (perhaps having been caught in a traffic jam). Assume that he walks oy 
runs all day, spending 9 hours in the hot area before finally reaching q nop. 
contaminated place or before someone forces him to take shelter. At an intep. 
sity of 55 roentgens per hour, at the end of 1 hour he would have had a dose of 
930 roentgens—the lethal dose is 400 to 500 roentgens. His panic or his igno- 
rance would have cost him his life. 

Consider now the case of Mr. B who is alerted by the thunderclap of the ex. 
plosion and fortunately being out of immediate blast-damage range seeks shelter 
A prudent man, he has prepared a simple basement shelter to which he takes his 
family and food and water to last for 2 days. After 2 days he emerges, receives 
an advisory on his battery-powered radio, and then either stays put or travels 
to a safe area. He will have received very slight radiation while sheltered, Ip 
traversing the contaminated area after 2 days he could go a full day without 
radiation injury. 

These two cases illustrate that the maximum peril from fallout is concep 
trated in the first day, or in the most heavily contaminated area, in the first 
2 days. This does not mean that the danger has vanished after 2 days, for one 
still has to contend with the remaining half of the radiation. But since this js 
delivered more slowly over a period of weeks and months, it is not an acute 
hazard, although it cannot be disregarded. 

Mr. B in our example was fortunate because he had a prepared shelter with 
sufficient shielding to protect against the penetrating rays in the fallout. Very 
few people today can claim to be Mr. B. This raises the question as to what 
people can do if there are no good shelters available. The question can be 
answered in a word: improvise. Dr. Willard F. Libby, in one of his first speeches 
as an Atomic Energy Commissioner, wisely pointed out : “The radiological hazard 
of atomic weapons is sometihing one can do something about.” 

Doing something about the fallout involves (@) action during the acute phase 
of the hazard, i. e., the first few days, and (b) measures applicable to the non- 
acute radioactive hazard. 

Obviously, if one knows where to flee one can escape from the fallout regior 
Sut this is rather a risky undertaking once the bomb has been detonated and 
fallout has begun. People within the shadow of the H-cloud should seek emer- 
gency shelter as quickly as possible. 

The fundamental rule of survival then is: get below the surface of the earth 
a basement under a multistory house, the fruit cellar of a farmhouse, or simply 
any hole in the ground. When one gets his head below the earth’s surface he 
ducks out of the “illumination” of the radioactive rays from the surrounding 
area and reduces his dose very greatly. Even a hastily scooped-out foxhole 
affords good protection. It is true that some fallout will descend upon the occu- 
pant but a coat stretched across the top for a few hours and then discarded 
will minimize later exposure. 

If no emergency shelter is available and time does not permit digging a fox- 
hole (or where soil and weather conditions deter such excavation) one may seek 
second-class protection in a structure like a barn. Radioactive particles falling 
on the roof still irradiate the individual but they are farther away and the 
distance is a substitute for solid shielding. Furthermore, the refugees in the 
barn can improvise shelters inside. Having a roof over your head, even though 
your head is not below the earth’s surface, has the decided advantage that it 
protects from direct contamination by the particles themselves. By keeping 
the radioactive debris from touching the body, one eliminates the hazard of the 
short-range beta particles which would otherwise cause beta burns on the skin. 

An analogy may prove useful in illustrating the fallout radiation. When a 
plane surface like an open field is covered with an invisible mantle of radio- 
activity, one has an “infinite plane” (so dear to physicists) as the source of radia- 
tion; which means that if you stand in the middle of the field you receive radia- 
tion from all parts of the field, more from close by and, of course, less from 
the more remote parts. Substitute for the invisible mantle a huge array of in- 
sandescent bulbs. Standing in the midst of this blazing field of illumination you 
will receive light from every part of the field. Now duck below the earth’s sur- 
face into a foxhole and you will cut down your exposure enormously, although 
you will still receive some scattered light. In the case of gamma rays scattered 
in the air, the amount of penetrating radiation which “looks in” the foxhole 
should be small. 
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A simple calculation shows that a person standing in an open field, uniformly 
-ontaminated with the fallout, receives 50 percent of his radiation from the fallout 
which is over 25 feet away from him. Further calculation shows that a person 
na normal basement (below the level of surrounding terrain) would be exposed 
+) only less than one-third the above-the-ground hazard. The smaller the base- 
nent the better the protection will be for there will be less overhead illumination. 
On this basis a foxhole, with its small “entrance” for radiation, is better pro- 

ion than a basement. And a foxhole dug in the basement or a basement 
-orner-room extension would be even better protection. Overhead protection with 
earth or concrete is desirable but it is surprising how much protection is afforded 
py the simple expedient of getting below the earth’s surface. 

Imagine that 1 hour after the fallout each electric lamp in our radiation field 
glows at a 100-watt level. At the end of 1 day the level will drop to 2.2 watts; 
in other words, the intensity will drop forty-five-fold in the first day. With such 
, dropoff in intensity one can emerge from the shelter phase of civil defense and 
begin “to do something” more actively. If you were a farmer with a tractor 
ind plow you could plow under the contamination. This would be the equivalent 
to dimming the lights. One would not have to dim all the lights for those closest 
to you would be most important. 

Take the case of a man who eee im a New England community. He is apt 

be caught in a multiple fallout, i. e., he may be in an area where fallout from 
more than one bomb occurs. To aval, to a noncontaminated region—say Canada 
or the Adirondacks—might be unwise. Yet to stay put is most uncomfortable, 
especially in a foxhole. A homeowner could return to his house, if it survives, 
nd begin deconté mine ition. Sweeping down the roof would be the most urgent 
tas A good stiff sweepdown would remove much of the radioactivity. Then 
the surrounding hard surfaces like the street and driveway could be swept and 
the sweepings buried in the lawn or flushed into a sewer. The lawn should be 
thoroughly turned over with a spade. Even raking would help. 

Care should be taken to minimize direct contamination of the body, especially 
when sweeping. Using a simple face mask and afterward discarding clothing 
will be effective measures. Inadequate unclassified information exists upon 
which to base a realistic evaluation of the inhalation hazard of fallout radio- 


activity Entry of the particles into the lungs can undoubtedly be minimized 
with filters and masks. 


The reason for decontaminating your immediate environment becomes clear 


” 


if you think about the “accumulated dose. Suppose you emerge after 2 days 
during which time you have received little, if any, radiation. The radiation 
level has dropped from its initial 1 hour rate of 500 roentgens per hour to about 
) roentgens per hour. Such a level is still respectable but one can work around 
the house for a few hours without serious injury. If one did not undertake 
decontamination measures to clean up the radioactive contamination, then a 
significant amount of radiation would be delivered to a person who lived in the 
house during the next week. One might receive as much as 250 roentgens during 
this time. 

A community which is left untouched (i. e., no decontamination measures are 
undertaken) and which experienced a fallout corresponding to our initial 1 hour 

te of 500 roentgens per hour would have a radiation level of about 1 roentgen 
per hour at the end of 1 week and 0.2 roentgen per hour at the end of a month. 
In the interval from the first week to the first month the accumulated dosage 
would amount to 230 roentgens. From the first month to the end of the year 
would add 265 more roentgens. While such dosages would probably not cause 
death (sinee they are delivered over a long period of time and the body “forgets” 
some of the radiation it receives) they are very definitely unhealthy amounts 
of radiation. 

Thus, unless a community is decontaminated, it might be uninhabitable for a 
considerable period of time, ranging up to several months. One cannot escape the 
conclusion that many metropolitan areas will become a kind of no man’s land 
should they become heavily contaminated. People might enter them for limited 
periods of time, but they would not be habitable in the ordinary sense of the 
word, 

A city, especially one smashed into rubble, would be almost impossible to de- 
contaminate. It would seem that the wisest thing to do with the central city 
would be to level it with demolition charges and bulldozers and cover it with 
earth, converting it into a huge metropolitan park. Moreover, the doughnut 
nature of the restored city would serve as a grim reminder to city planners on 
how to design cities of the future. Im some cases nature would solve the problem 
by creating lakes in the craters formed where the business centers once stood. 
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One would expect such metropolitan lakes in low-lying areas like Detroit, @;. 
cago, Baltimore, and in other seaboard cities with business districts close t, 
sea level, 


IF THE UNITED STATES IS ATTACKED 


This then, is the nature of the radioactive fallout. Let us now examine the 
impact of a small-scale nuclear attack upon continental United States of America. 
Because Soviet military planners would probably be reluctant to abandon the 
traditional use of an explosive as a blast agent, the assumption is made that 
bomb is dropped over the following target cities: On the eastern coast—Wagp. 
ington, Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York, and Boston; inland—Chicago, Mjij- 
waukee, St. Louis, Indianapolis, Louisville, Cincinnati, Columbus, Pittsburgp, 
Detroit, Cleveland, Akron, Buffalo, and Syracuse. This would total 18 bombs. 
Then to maximize fallout and strike at a myriad of smaller targets, bombs 
would be dropped in the following areas: West of Chicago, over South Benda, 
over Grand Rapids, over Fort Wayne, near Elmira, west of Washington, west of 
New York, over Springfield, near Albany, and over Allentown. These 10 addi- 
tional bombs would be dropped in such a way as to have the prevailing winds 
blanket dense metropolitan areas in an unseen mist of radioactivity. 

This small-scale attack with 28 bombs restricted to the industrial heart of 
America could produce an inverted L-shaped pattern over the Northeastern States 
and an irregular fallout bracketing much of Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, New York. 
and Pennsylvania. The “atomized” area would normally be occupied by 50 
million Americans. Over two-thirds of the United States industrial production 
centers in the same areas. This is the magnitude of the problem. This is what 
the third quantum jump in modern weaponry means. 

Moreover, the time factor—the persistence of radioactivity—adds a new dimen- 
sion to warfare. It adds a denial factor for many homes are denied the dispos- 
sessed. Many factories, even though intact and even though manpower might 
he summoned, utilities restarted, and feed material scrounged up, would be “out 
of commission.” That the United States industrial colossus could be so para- 
lyzed is incredible but, unfortunately, true. 

Confronted with the overwhelming magnitude of fallout hazard, the Federal 
Civil Defense Administration must feel that it has been admitted to the anteroom 
to hell. Ciyil-defense plans had no sooner been formulated to deal with Hiro- 
shima situations than they were obsolete. Then as some FCDA planners strug- 
gied manfully to revise thinking to adjust to megaton-class weapons, along came 
fallout. It is easy to understand why much of the civil defense in this country 
is of the world war two-and-a-half type. Events have come too fast to adjust 
to quantum jumps. 

Thus it is a good time for a thorough housecleaning in the civil-defense estab- 
lishment. An inventory should be made to see what measures are in the hopeless 
or useless category. Since so much of the CD measures have focused upon 
disaster relief these should be carefully assessed. Should we plan elaborate 
fire-fighting defenses if no one can venture into the area for 2 days? A host 
of other questions need realistic assessment. 

Probably the greatest single question revolves about the principle of preattack 
evacuation of target areas. Is this still a valid program or has fallout killed 
its chances of success? One does not need an electronic brain to answer this 
question. As pointed out in the article in the November Bulletin of the Atomic 
Scientists too much of our urban population is concentrated in such a few targets. 
One simply cannot expose these populations to the unavoidable primary effects 
of superbombs—in other words, staying put is the worst possible policy. To 
minimize destruction by blast and heat the central urban populations have to be 
dispersed to sites where they can survive being crushed or burned. Naturally, 
an evacuated population which escapes blast and heat is by no means safe. It 
has yet to hurdle the invisible barrier of radioactivity. In many communities 
those who are evacuated upwind will be out of the fallout region and there is 
even hope that preferential evacuation may be possible, i. e., deployment of the 
people in an upwind direction. This will be more precarious in regions such as 
Ohio and New England where you might evacuate upwind of one target into the 
downwind region of another. 

I believe that it has become mandatory that the Government begin construc- 
tion of an extensive system of survival shelters on the periphery of every large 
city. While evacuees might improvise shelter, it is far more desirable to have 
reinforced concrete shelters built in a cordon 8 miles or more from the city 
center. These need not be plush or elaborate shelters. Simple flush-to-the 
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surface concrete shelters with additional earth shielding will provide real pro- 
tection. These shelters can be built on public land in school playgrounds, under 
suburban parking areas, in between divided highways, on park property, and on 
golf courses. Such a shelter program together with minimal numbers of radia- 
tion measurement devices need not exceed a total investment of $2 billion. 

At the same time all new construction, whether for industry, for Government, 
or for homes, Should be scrutinized from the overall viewpoint of national vul- 
nerability. New industrial plants must be dispersed—this has been obvious for 
10 years—but, in addition, they must be equipped with adequate shelters for their 
workers. Each plant should be prepared to shelter all of its worker force for 
1 week and should provide for this emergency. 

It should be made mandatory that every new house outside the central city 
should be built with a special shelter room in the basement, just as was done 
in Germany before the Allied air blitz began. Sanity would dictate that any 
new construction within the central city should be undertaken only if it reduces 
population density in that region. 

Both the policies of evacuation and of dispersion are still valid although they 
have to be coupled to a realistic shelter program, 

But most of all, the Government has to conduct the most carefully planned 
and thoroughly implemented program of nuclear education on the facts of sur- 
vival. Radioactivity is a kind of mystic subject understood by less than 0.1 per- 
cent of our population. It must be translated into the language of the layman 
in films, demonstrations, and test drills. The scientist with his dispassionate 
comprehension of the atom can scarcely begin to understand what terror the 
“invisibile killer’ holds for the nonscientist. Education is the only antidote 
for this new terror. 

Civil defense faces a task as formidable and as important as that traditionally 
assigned to the Department of Defense. Fallout makes it imperative that this 
Nation have an effective civil defense. Unless we are prepared to meet this awe- 
some radioactive threat, the military may well have little left to defend. 

Dr. Willard Libby broke the ice in his informative speech of December 2, 1954, 
so far as official information about fallout is concerned. ‘There is reason to 
believe that the Atomic Energy Commission will release authentic data about 
radioactive effects as a basis for strengthening our national security. There is 
also reason to believe that these facts will confirm the conclusions presented here 
and that, in facet, they will, if candid, verify that the author’s calculations have 
been conservative, 


Exursir 17 
CIvIL DEFENSE Faces NEW PERIL 


Ralph E. Lapp 


Dr. Lapp assesses the radioactive hazard of fallout and analyzes its impact 
upon civil defense. His data are gathered from Japanese sources, from 
independent calculations, and from the unclassified scientific literature. He 
urges that the Federal Government release classified data on fallout to provide 
guidance to civil-defense organizations 


On March 1, 1954, chalk-white dust fell on 23 Japanese fishermen 72 miles from 
Bikini. It took 3 hours for the pulverized coral to start falling out from the 
air and coat the Lucky Dragon tuna ship with a mantle of radioactive debris. 
However, it was not until late this summer that the Federal Civil Defense Ad- 
ininistration felt the impact of fallont. 

Q-cleared officials in FCDA were briefed on the nature of the fallout. They 
were shown colored charts with neat elliptical contours describing the range 
of lethality of the residual radioactivity from superweapon explosions. Up 
to this point FCDA had worked and thought mostly in terms of circles—the 
symmetric patterns of primary damage from superbombs which the Bulletin 
published last month. Now superimposed upon the great circles of H-bomb 
blasts and heat, there were zeppelin-shaped ellipses which streched far beyond 
the circles of primary damage. 


_ 


See article by Dr. Harold A. Knapp, Jr., South Woodley Looks at the H-Bomb, Bulletin, 
10 (October 1954), 8306-11. ? 
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These ellipses stunned civil-defense planners. By a major shift of policy the 
had replaced previous duck-and-cover or stay-put planning by a policy of pre 
attack evacuation which dispersed metropolitan populations beyond the inne 
circles of near-total and heavy blast damage. Gov. Val Peterson, as head of 
FCDA, made the policy switch once he took a good hard look at the blast anq 
heat effects of our Mike explosion of November 1, 1952.2 What Governor 
Peterson realized very clearly was that Mike was not the last word in Super 
weapons development. Indeed, a weapon twice its power was tested in the 
March—April Castle series of tests in the Pacific in 1954. Moreover, this weapon 
was a bomb, not a device—meaning that the United States now possesses 
droppable bomb in the range of 20 megatons. 

Faced with the prospect of corresponding weapons in the Soviet arsen 
Governor Peterson recognized that too much of America’s metropolitan popula 
tion resided inside the 14-mile radius of the superbomb’s punch. It was sheer 
suicide, he reasoned, to put 35 million Americans in the sitting-duck category 
This is the simple background for the policy of evacuation which is now being 
implemented. 

It was at this point in the evolution of civil-defense policy that fallow 
descended upon civil-defense planners. 

Now radioactivity was not a new wrinkle to the planners. The Baker shot 
a 20-kiloton bomb in the Bikini Lagoon in July of 1946 saturated the mushroo; 
cloud with awesome quantities of radioactivity. Millions of tons of salt water 
were erupted into the air and a misty radioactive steam surged across 
lagoon surface. An egg-shaped ellipse about 3 miles in length constituted | 
lethal area of this radioactivity. This area was not comparable to that of a me 
tropolis, so as time went by radioactivity as a menace shrunk to less formidabk 
proportions in civil-defense Planning. 

The dimensions of the superbomb fallout greatly exceed those for a 146 
A-bomb explosion. Unfortunately, the exact or even rough forecasting of these 
dimensions is subject to a number of uncertainties. These can be appreciated 
by describing the fallout from a superbomb detonation. When the bomb « 
plodes there is a flash of penetrating radiation consisting of neutrons and gamma 
rays. Fortunately, the area subjected to lethal bombardment by this primary 
flash is small compared with that affected by the heat and blast of the explosio: 
Although altitude-dependent, the area is much less than that of total destructioi 
from the blast wave. 

Once the bomb explodes and the heat-blast waves have run their course, wi 
have to consider the fate of the bomb clond. If the bomb is burst high in t 
air so that there is no significant cratering effect, the bomb cloud will cont 
only such surface debris as is sucked up into the ascending column. In 
case, the cloud radioactivity consists predominantly of split uranium or 
tonium atoms (technically called fission products) which are intensely ra 
active. Two factors take their toll in reducing the menace of this activity: 
1, the high velocity upper air winds disperse the fine (usually invisible) particles 
in the bomb cloud so that they are dispersed over a very large area before they 
finally settle out and come to earth; 2, radioactive decay sharply reduces the 
activity on the following time schedule : 

Radioact 


(arbit ! 
Time (after burst) : units 
1 minute : a a 1, 000, 000 
NN stan we \ unt. ro 7.200 
1 day , Sie das oe 162 
1 week aids hiniaisie’s 5 a 16 
1 month 


Assuming that there were no mass deposits of radioactive debris in the early 
history of the bomb cloud, then we would have to relegate the problem of cloud 
activity to the controversial area of global atmospheric contamination and human 
genetics. 

Superbombs which burst close to the surface present quite another problem 
In this case, the 31%4-mile-wide fireball of a 10-megaton bomb introduces a radi- 
cally new factor into the fallout equation. Much of the substratum below the 
exploding bomb is dislodged and volatilized into partides impregnated with 
radioactivity. In addition, some of the elements in the substratum.may become 


? Originally estimated to be 5 megatons in power, this bomb has since been reestimated as 
being 10 megatons. 
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dioactive by the primary penetrating radiation from the bomb. Sodium in 
ait water, for example, is easily activated (made radioactive) and can become 

hazard. The pulverized substratum is funneled upward much in the manner 
ya cyclone. In this way, the coral and sand of a low-lying Bikini atoll island 
vere sucked up into the bomb cloud. 

\s is well known the cauliflower cloud mushrooms upward to a height of over 
10 miles in about 12 minutes. The characteristic 40- to 60-knot winds of the 
stratosphere then distort the mushroom in a downwind direction. At this point 
rhe difference between a high air burst and a low one becomes significant. The 
subsurface particles tend to fall out from the bomb cloud early in its history 
necause of their massiveness, Fallout of up to 50 percent of the radioactive 
debris occurs in the first 24 hours with the maximum activity being deposited in 

e 1- to 38-hour period. 

Estimation of the area of serious-to-lethal fallout involves many unknowns, 
First, there is the power of the bomb. Second, the architecture of the weapon, 

olving principally the contribution of fission to the energy release in the 
homb. Third, there is the height of the bomb burst. Fourth, one is confronted 
with the nature of the substratum—both as a carrier of the radioactivity and 
iso as a producer of radioactivity. (In general, it would seem that induced 
activities cannot compete with the radioactivity produced in the bomb itself. 
However, a bomb burst close to sea water would produce vast quantities of 
radiosodium and radiochlorine. For example, a bomb burst in the Pacific Ocean 
ff the cost of Los Angeles would probably cloak the city in a lethal fog even 
though no blast shook the city.) Finally, the meteorology at the time of the 
burst would determine the location and extent of the fallout. 

It is like seeking the Holy Grail to quest for hard data on the fallout as 
lied to an American city. The unknowns enumerated above make prediction 
he fallout a highly tentative business. About all one can hope to do is to 

lefine what might happen. Assuming a 15-megaton superbomb burst close to 
the ground the author has made the following estimates * for the fallout ellipses: 


iverage 


intensity 


e and area (after burst): (gamma radiation) 
1 hour, 250 square miles___— a di ce th le _... 2,500 roentgen/hr. 
3 hours, 1,200 square miles_____-_ nstes ; 200 roentgen/hr. 
6 hours, 4,000 square miles_..__.-_..-- 30 roentgen /hr, 


ist be remembered that this fallout will occur downwind. Upwind for 
les and sideways for 20 miles the fallout should not be lethal. Integration 
the dosage rate for the 4,000-square-mile area leads to the conclusion that 
le will receive a serious to lethal dose in the first day. The area and hazard 
presents a conservative calculation. The radioactive hazard is truly immense. 
rhe explosion of 50 superbombs could blanket the entire northeast United States 
serious to lethal radioactive fog. 
\ schedule for the effects of external radiation upon a man in the open is 
is follows: 
Roentgen dose :? Effect on man 
50 to 100r______ ae _._...-..... Few percent casualties. 
LG Ee) Ts cate epee ok ee Ree ke 50 percent casualties. 
200 to S00r. 2 _... 100 percent casualties plus some mortality. 
100 to 500r Sectiie nd 540 percent mortality. 
VO ead ; .~..-Close to 100 percent mortality. 
Delivered in a period of less than 1 hour. If delivered over several days the required 
fect dosage is doubled. 
applying the 500 roentgen criterion to the fallout pattern at 1 hour after the 
omb burst it is clear that an individual within the 2,500 roentgen per hour area 
would accumulate this does in 12 minutes. At 3 hours a person much farther 
downwind might be exposed to a very serious dose. Here we must consider the 
relation between the intensity of the radioactivity and the time of exposure. 
rortunately, the process of radioactive decay reduces the intensity quite sharply 
us time goes by. However, one must seek shelter as a protection against the 
radiation if caught in a near-lethal area. That is, unless some means is pro- 
vided to direct downwind populations out of the path of the fallout 


ee 


, [he shape of the elliptical areas will depend upon the nature of the winds aloft. The 
ellipses at 1, 8, and 6 hours may show some overlap. 
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Just what kind of shelter protection is required? The answer depends ypoy 
how close to ground zero one locates the shelter since blast then becomes tha 
criterion. Assuming, however, that the shelter is located beyond the range of 
primary blast, the radiation shielding requirements are as follows: 


Reduction factor. 4 ae . , 10 50 


ee ee nani 


Inches of concrete eid? pb didb ase 4 aba ‘ 6 ll 
Or inches of packed soil_. ll 18 


The relatively small thickness of concrete or earth shielding needed to reduce 
the incident radiation to one-hundredth of its topside value may surprise the 
layman. Exponential absorption of gamma radiation accounts for the fact 
that a foot and a half of hard-packed soil can reduce the intensity of 2,500 roentge) 
per hour to 50 roentgen per hour. Thirty inches of soil cuts this intensity dow) 
to 2.5 roentgen per hour which can be regarded as acceptable for survival jy 
a shelter. 

In addition to the external radiation hazard there is the enigma of ingested 
or inhaled radioactive debris. Judging from the brief reports issued by the 
Atomic Energy Commission on the medical histories of the Marshall Islanders 
exposed to fallout, the internal radiation hazard may be less serious than gep- 
erally believed. However, data on the Japanese survivors (see J. Arnold's 
article, pp. 347-348) does not make for complacency on the significance of radiov- 
active material taken into the bedy. 

From the foregoing description it can be readily appreciated that fallout 
presents civil defense with potentially greater perils than those of heat and 
blast. Blast can be readily felt as can heat and they both come in a flash 
Radioactivity, on the other hand, cannot be felt and possesses all the terror 
of the unknown. It is something which evokes revulsion and helplessness—lik« 
a bubonic plague. 

Having been already weighted down by the incubus of the immense primary 
effects of the superbomb, civil defense planners may well feel that they are con- 
demned to a labor of a Sisyphus. Unless the challenge of the fallout is met 
head-on, the very burden may kill civil defense in this country. Those who 
oppose the FCDA policy of evacuation may use fallout as the excuse for rejecting 
the recommendation. They can (and with partial justification) point out that 
the mass removal of metropolitan populations to the suburbs or open country 
may be like jumping from the frying pan into the fire. 

Civil defense must reckon with the hazards of fallout, but it would be ut- 
terly disastrous if it abandoned its policy of evacuation at this time. No one is 
going to come up with a perfect civil defense plan. As long as we have such huge 
agglomerations of people on a few bits of territory there can be no perfect civil 
defense. There will always have to be the element of the calculated risk to civil 
defense just as there is for the soldier at the front line. What civil defense must 
do is to acknowledge certain risks in its planning. 

First things must come first in any good civil defense plan. This means that 
one must deal with the certain primary effects of superweapons. The great 
circles of heat and blast effects for weapons in the 10- to 40-megaton range are 
simply too large to neglect. They are predictable whereas fallout is not, Fur- 
thermore, it makes no sense whatsoever to plan for a secondary hazard if you 
fail to survive the primary effects of the bomb. 

The Federal Civil Defense Administration has assessed the true significance of 
the circles of damage from H-bombs and has boldly put forth an evacuation pol- 
icy to deploy urbanites to the suburbs beyond the 12- to 14-mile radius of the city. 
This policy has yet to be implemented but cities are going ahead with their plans. 
Milwaukee, Washington, Seattle, and Detroit are a few that have reached an 
advance state of planning. 

Consideration of the fallout ellipses must be made and the civil defense plan 
of each city modified accordingly. One thing is perfectly clear—evacuation even 
on present plans does provide a large measure of protection for people since dis- 
tance is still the best defense against the bomb. Those who are deployed upwind 
or laterally will escape the lethal fallout. In general, viewed as a problem in 
geometry, it is the area of the evacuation circle which is intersected by the fallout 
ellipse which requires special planning. It will be argued that since we have so 
many unknowns it is futile to plan. For example, the wind may be in a contrary 
direction. However, local data on upper air winds often show a pattern of pre- 
vailing winds which may indicate preferential evacuation in upwind directions. 
Moreover, when an alert comes civil defense directors can make an immediate 
prognostication of the probable fallout area based on current weather data. 
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The alert is the great and vexing problem in evacuation. It is often pointed 
it that there may be no warning whatsoever. This is possible but it certainly 
does not apply to all cities. Moreover, it flies in the face of probability, There 
may. in fact, be a long period of alert—a strategical alert of days, weeks, or even 
montis. 

Dr. Vannevar Bush, in his testimony before the Riehlman subcommittee, 
pointed out that conventional warfare might precede nuclear warfare due to the 
initial respect which each nation might have for the other’s nuclear capability. 
Such a period of tension would make possible gradual decentralization of urban 
populations in anticipation of a nuclear attack. Time would also be given, plus 
the incentive of imminent attack, to prepare peripheral shelters to accommodate 
evacuees, 

Besides the strategical alert period accompanying Dr. Bush's concept, there is 
a shorter term alert which would be concommitant with Soviet aggression into 
gones to Which we guaranteed military support. Should the Soviets strike in 
such an area they might well limit themselves to conventional weapons, and it 
would then be up to the President to issue the fateful ultimatum for retaliation 
in advance. Any such ultimatum would be, if sanity prevailed, accompanied by 
a nationwide evacuation order. 

The announcement that a distant early warning line of radar posts is to be 
established in the Far North provides hope that before long a 4-hour tactical alert 
will be assured for continental cities. Four hours is sufficient for most cities te 
deploy their populations to relatively safe sites provided evacuation plans are 
perfected and test drills are inaugurated. 

Progress is being made in civil defense despite the vertiginous, almost expo- 
nential, rise in the hazards faced. The year 1954 may well mark the turning 
point in our civil defense activities. One very favorable index is that more and 
more top advisers in the Government are becoming serious about civil defense. 
More and more, it is becoming clear that the security of the home base is of para- 
yount importance. In this security, civil defense must assume a high priority. 

The Federal Civil Defense Administration must be permitted access to classi- 
fied data about fallout. Furthermore, the agency must be able to translate these 
data or sanitize * them se that a realistic picture of the radioactive hazard can 
be given to the American people. Local communities should not be left to plan 
in the dark nor should they be put in the position of planning on the basis of 
newspaper reports. 

In the final analysis the solution to civil defense problems will not come from 
Washington. It is in the local communities that they will find solution. The 
Federal Government can help with solid planning data, with technical assist- 
ance, and with financial support. But the real burden of the work must be 
shouldered by the people who reside in the cities. However, the new peril from 
radioactive fallout is more than just a threat to civil defense—it is a peril te 
humanity. 


Exuistr 18 
AN INTERVIEW WITH Gov. VAL PETERSON 


The following interview between the head of the Federal Civil De- 
fense Administration and Dr. Ralph Lapp, frequent Bulletin con- 
tributer, was tape-recorded in Governor Peterson’s office on October 
15. The Bulletin is grateful to Dr. Lapp for the preparation of the 
questions. 


Dr. Lapp. Well, the first question: Is evacuation of metropolitan areas the 
official policy of the Federal Civil Defense Administration ? 

Governor Prererson. It is. However, I must point out that a time factor is 
involved in determining when to evacuate. Until such a time as our detection 
system reaches the point that we can get reasonably certain and sufficient periods 
of warning, we may be forced in some areas to take the best cover possible. When 
the detection system is completed—and we would hope that this would be within 


) 


~ years, plus or minus—we should have up to 4 or 6 hours of Warning time, and 


4‘ New jangaage used in the Pentagon to describe the process of removing sensitive data 


from a classified report. 
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then evacuation would be not alone the official policy of the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration but I would hope be the actual practice of all civil defense in tho 
United States. 

Dr. Lapp. Well, that raises the question, How much advance warning do we 
really need to evacuate most cities? 

Governor PEeTerRsON. Well, that, of course, depends upon the size of the city 
We must bear in mind that evacuation starts saving human lives almost from the 
moment that it starts, because the people at the periphery of the city in a matte; 
of minutes can remove themselves far enough away from the target to be safe 
And in our evacuation process we may never save all the people of any giyey 
city, but in the process of evacuation we will save large numbers of people. |; 
would appear, however, that most large cities would need from 24% hours on up, 
and the biggest ones would need all of the time that they could possibly get. 

Dr. Lapp. Is there any hope of getting an “intelligence alert’—from agents 
behind the Iron Curtain? 

Governor Pererson. I hope we may get some alert of this nature. However, we 
must not count on it. 

Dr. Lapp. If we received a “strategical alert,” say, from rising internationa) 
tension or from the danger of a small war erupting into a big war, would we 
gradually evacuate our cities? 

Governor Peterson. It would be my judgment that we would be shortsighted jf 
we did not so plan and if we did not carry out such preevacuation, given the 
opportunity. 

Dr. Lapp. Getting back to a “tactical” or “short time” alert, suppose our radar 
system gives us a 2-hour alert. Are we now geared to transmit this alert to thé 
millions of people in our cities? 

Governor Prererson. Yes, we are reasonably well-organized to transmit this 
alert at the present time. We need to expand our siren system and we need to 
improve it, but it is reasonably good right now. 

Dr. Lapp. Washington, D. C, does not have its siren system installed yet, does 
it? 

Governor PETERSON. Well, Washington, D. C. does have a siren system. I as 
sume that it will have a first-rate system completed within a reasonable time 

It is my feeling that as time goes on, we should place greater reliance on the 
radio for the dissemination of information to the public. And, as a matter of 
fact, I think we have reached a point now where every American family should 
have a battery-powered radio set in order that the family may get information 
regardless of what happens to the electrical system. In other words, what I am 
getting at here is that I think we have got to put more and more reliance on radio 
and less and less on horns, for several reasons. Modern construction with its 
air-conditioning and absolutely tight buildings makes it difficult to hear sirens. | 
am hoping for increased use of radio and also for some other type device that cai 
give us warning in our homes, in our bedrooms, and in our offices. 

Dr. Lapp. At the October meeting in Chicago of the State civil defense directors 
much attention focused on making the Yellow Alert public. What is FCDA policy 
on that? 

Governor PETERSON. Up to now the FCDA policy has been to make Warning 
Yellow public by all means except sounding the sirens. Now we are working 
toward, where warning time permits, the use of these sirens to signal that the 
proper civil defense action is to evacuate. The sounding of such a signal is 
most desirable if we are to make full use of warning time. 

Dr. Lapp. As I understand it, then, your alert is going to be informative; is 
it not? 

Governor Prererson. Yes; that’s right. We want to give to the people all of 
the directions that we possibly can from the time that an attack is probable. 

Dr. Lapp. Telling them what to do? 

Governor Pretrerson. That's right. 

Dr. Lapr. Has your agency prepared a blueprint or master plan as a guide 
for cities to follow in planning evacuation? 

Governor Prrerson. Such a blueprint is in the process of being worked out 
based upon the limited experimentation that has been carried on in a number of 
cities and the evacuation studies which we are currently running in Milwaukee. 

Let me add this. Various portions of such a plan have been worked out in 
detail, but the comprehensive plan based upon many experiments, including the 
work now going on in Milwaukee, is yet to be reduced to writing. 


Dr. Lapp. What other cities have made progress in planning wholesale deploy- 
ment of their population? 
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Governor PreTeRSON. Well, the first experiment of this type conducted in the 

red States and, as far as L know, in the world was at Spokane, Wash. And 

‘ il-defense director for the State of Washington, Admiral Barbey, has also 

vn a test at Bremerton, Wash., and is making plans to run one in Seattle, Wash. 
Mobile, Ala., ran a very meaningful test. Houston, Tex., ran a significant test 

+ was, 1 would judge, a warmup for larger tests to come. In Houston, they 
ed all of the automobiles out of the downtown area of over 400 blocks in 
utes, and all of the people who were in the streets were moved into the 

dings, so it was a combination test of taking shelter and evacuating the auto- 
es from the downtown area. 

Lapp. We understand that the present policy is to depend upon mobile 
ation. What if an exit lane is jammed? Will you consider pedestrian 
ion? 
yvernor PETERSON. Well, of course, you have two questions here, Ralph. I 
d say that every well-ordered evacuation plan must take into account that 
automobiles will break down, and there will have to be some way of moving 
out of the exit route. That will have to be part of the evacuation plan. 
could have a situation where even after you have done that you may have 
lane jammed, and in that case we will have to consider moving forward 
foot, or by an alternate route. 
Lapp. Some people say that you simply cannot evacuate a city. What 
vour studies shown about this? 
ernor Pererson. Every experiment that has been conducted in the United 
es to date shows that evacuation is possible. I will be the first to grant that 
have been limited experiments. However, in the one in Mobile, Ala., they 
ed approximately 40,000 people by automobile out of a downtown area of 480 
; to the edge of the city, and they did that in 18 minutes. And Mobile is a 
129,000. 
v, as a matter of fact, Ralph, on the basis of such information as I have 
erning the Milwaukee study at present, it will show that evacuation is feasible 
waukee, which in its metropolitan area includes about 800,000 people 
d, Ralph, in my judgment, there simply is no alternative to evacuation. The 
defense T know, the only real weapon that civil defense has against an atomic 
ik, is space. And you can only get space by movement or by going under the 
und, which is too expensive and in some respects impractical because of the 
of modern weapons which may blow craters in the earth 200 feet deep, plus 
iinus, depending upon the size of the weapon. The alternatives are either to 
under the ground or to move out laterally on the surface of the earth or stay 

i die. And so we simply must evacuate, and any evacuation is an improve- 
t over staying and dying. 

Dr. LAPP. How far out do you plan to deploy metropolitan populations? 

Governor Prererson. It would be ideal if we could evacuate them well beyond 

e immediate danger zone which varies city by city. However, we will start 
ng a tremendous number of lives the minute that we have moved people past 
critical distance, which, of course, depends upon the size of the bomb. 

Dr. Lapp. Well, let’s take a 10-megaton H-bomb. How far fram ground zero 
da person, if caught in the open, survive? 

Governor Pererson. Well, there are several variables involved here, such as 
itmosphere at the time the bomb is exploded—whether it contains smog or 
which would cut down the area of the effectiveness of the thermal effect. But 

f the body of the person were covered with clothing and his face were turned 
from the direction of the burst, I think he would have a reasonable chance of 
irviving the blast and heat if he were 15 miles or more distant from the bomb. 

Dr. Lary. In the area of weapons effects information, the Bulletin published 
article by Dr. Knapp in October describing primary effects of megaton-class 

eapons. We would be interested to know if you felt this publication was helpful. 

Governor Prrerson. Well, I read Dr. Knapp’s article with a great deal of 

interest. And, while I have not taken the time to check the figures which he sets 
forth in the article, it is my feeling that it is a very helpful article. 

Dr. LAPP. Does the Federal Government have any plans to bring its Effects of 

Atomic Weapons book of 1950 up to date? 

Governor Peterson, The information set forth in the book is still very valu- 

able. It is my hope that it can be updated soon. I know the AKC is working on it. 

Dr. Lapp, Regarding Soviet nuclear capability, would you assume that their 

arsenal will contain weapons in the 10- to 40-megaton range? 
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Governor PErEerRsoN. Well, I have never underestimated the capability of 4 
Russians and do not underestimate it now. I would assume that with the passas; 
of time they will be able to develop such weapons if they don’t already have they 

Dr. Lapp. What is the present FCDA policy on shelters? 

Governor PETERSON. Shelters are built for different purposes. In Stockholy 
Sweden, I have seen one shelter which will take 20,000 people on two levels. 5) 
feet under the surface of the granite. In the United States we have not yj); 
such large public shelters for many reasons, the most important one being tha: 
we have thought it would be much too expensive. In addition to that, there jx 
no such thing as a shelter that will protect you against a direct hit unless yy 
want to go farther in the ground than any of us have ever dreamed excepting 
in our childhood when we thought of drilling our way to China. Howeye 
FCDA believes that there is a definite need for shelters of a light type located 
at the periphery of target areas. And certainly, with the present possibility o 
radioactive fallout, we should all have a shelter of the kind previously advocated 
by the FCDA. 

Dr. Lape. If you were in the basement of a modern multistory department stor, 
or apartment house, how close to a 10-megaton bomb burst could you survive the 
primary effects? 

Governor PeTerson. Well, personally, I prefer not to make this kind of an ex 
periment. However, there are variables, as we have learned from the experiences 
in Nagasaki and Hiroshima. I believe that a person could survive under thes 
circumstances as close as 5 or possibly 4 miles. 

Dr. Lape. Well, getting back to your shelters, would you encourage people 
the suburbs, say 10 miles out, to build such shelters? 

Governor PEeTersoN. Certainly, I would. Assuming that the warning time is 
very limited. these shelters could easily save their lives. If we had adequat: 
warning time as of today, on the information I have today, I would be inclined 
to encourage people who are only 10 miles from a target center to evacuat 
tarther. 

Dr. Lapp. Then everything depends upon how much alert we are going to get 
whether we evacuate or take shelter? 

Governor Pererson. That’s right. Until we get warning time, we must con 
tinue to place greater emphasis upon shelter within the target area. When wi 
get warning time, and as we perfect evacuation procedures, we can place greater 
emphasis upon moving out of the target area. 

Dr. Lapp. Suppose you evacuate your cities and I am lucky and live out in 
the country. What is my legal responsibility toward evacuees? Can I be con 
pelled to accept refugees and house them? 

Governor PETERSON. Well, I would not be disposed to discuss this matter on 
a legal basis. You have a higher responsibility to your fellow man than that 
which is written in the law. And I should also not be inclined to want to dispute 
my responsibility with the evacuees as they came into my front yard. But for 
those souls who do want to insist upon being legal about this, should an attack 
come upon this country, there would be legal authority that could be employed to 
require us to perform what is actually our moral duty, if necessary. I trust that 
kind of action should never be necessary. 

Dr. Lapp. The November issue of the Bulletin contained an article on the 
fallout of radioactivity from the H-bomb cloud. One concludes that an area 
of several thousand square miles may be subject to lethal or serious radio- 
activity. Does this strike you as underestimation or exaggeration of the hazard’ 

Governor Prererson. Fallout presents us, of course, with a tremendous pro! 
lem. It is our hope to have completed our examination of the problem and to be 
in a position to discuss it in a realistic and helpful manner in the reasonable 
future. 

Dr. Lapp. It would seem that if a man 70 to 80 miles downwind of an H-bom) 
detonation can be killed by radioactive fallout civil defense faces a radical new 
threat. 

Governor Pererson. Well, that isn’t a question. That is just a plain statement 

Dr. Lapp. The crew of the Fortunate Dragon saw the fallout as coral dus'. 
Would you expect that much of the radioactive debris would be invisible? 

Governor PETERSON. Yes. 

Dr. Lapp. Can you tell us what is the time of maximum danger from fallout’ 

Governor Prrerson, Well, I think you atomic scientists should give me thie 
answer to that one, because you have been working with the problem of radic- 
activity for a long time. Of course, to answer such a question, you would have 
to make a large number of assumptions as to the height to which the material was 
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rried, which would be dependent upon the size of the bomb; upon the surface 
vinds and their effect upon the material that was carried, plus the higher level 
-inds from 10,000 to 50,000 feet, which are more controlling. 

Dr. Lapp. Could schelters give adequate protection from the penetrating radia- 

in the fallout? How long would you have to remain sheltered? 

Governor PETERSON. A shelter that would provide an earth cover of 3 feet would 
vive adequate protection. One should remain in the shelter until civil defense 
ndicates that it is safe to withdraw from the shelter. However, radioactive 
aterial decays rather rapidly, and in most instances persons would only have to 
remain in the shelter a day or two at the longest. 

pr. Lapp. Does not the fallout hazard put emphasis upon stockpiling rugged, 

eh-intensity, radiation meters? 

Governor PrrERsSON, You bet your boots? As a matter of fact, I think that 
every neighborhood and community should have some such type of measuring 
evice and people trained to use it. Of course, this becomes a problem of eco- 
nomics. These instruments are very expensive. It would be necessary that every 

dividual be the beneficiary of the employment of such a device. 

Dr. Lapp. How serious is the internal hazard from the radioactive fallout? 
In other words, the danger from inhalation or ingestion of radioactive debris. 

Governor PETERSON. I do not feel competent to discuss that problem personally. 
| know that studies are being made in this field in the United States presently. 
However, I do not know that these studies have reached the point where conclu- 
ons can be drawn. 

Dr. Lapp. Does the Federal Civil Defense Administration have plans to dis- 
tribute personnel protective masks, like gas masks, to guard against airborne 
adioactive hazards? 

Governor PETERSON. Well, we have plans, but I am sorry that I must confess 

e have not gone beyond the planning stage. And, as a matter of fact, I am 
orried about this business of gas masks, not alone in connection with radio- 

tivity but the possible use in a future war of gas, etc. 

Dr. Lapp. Are west coast cities like Los Angeles, San Francisco, and Seattle 
subject to radioactive fog from an offshore H-bomb burst? 

Governor PreTerson. Well, I think so, but I think the question is rather 

ademic because I am inclined to think the enemy would find it more profitable 
to just drop the bomb right on Los Angeles, San Francisco, or Seattle. 

Dr. Lapp. I see. You then would think that an enemy would not sacrifice the 
primary heat and blast of the weapon? 

Governor PETERSON. Well, I do not think so. 

Dr. LAPP. Will your agency be concerned with measures to reduce target vul- 
erability on a preattack basis—meaning plant location, building of wide exit 

es from cities, and so forth? 

Governor Prrerson. Absolutely, although the responsibility in this field lies 
uainly with the Office of Defense Mobilization. Nevertheless, we join with them 
n their attempt to disperse industry. And certainly I know of no American 
ty today that has a highway system that is adequate for peacetime usages, let 
ilone adequate to meet évacuation needs. Accordingly, I should like to see every 
creat American city multisected by highways of the Los Angeles Freeway type 
but running all the way from the city hall to points out in the country. 

Dr. Lapp. As a final question, do you personally feel that the American 
eople are adequately informed as to the nature of the threat from a Soviet 
ittack upon our country? 

Governor Peterson. Well, like any combination of words, some of the words 
nsed in this question need definition; but just taking two of them, “adequately 
informed,” the answer, of course, would be “no.” Our job is to see that they 
ire better informed. 


Aw Interview Witrn Gov. Vat Peterson 


The following interview between the head of the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration and the special editor of this issue of the 
Bulletin, was tape-recorded in Governor Peterson's office in early 
July. We are grateful to Mayor Zeidler, of Milwaukee, for his help 
in the preparation of the questions. 


Dr. Lapp. Do you agree with the overall findings of project East River? 


Governor Pererson. Yes, 1 certainly do. I think project East River was an 
excellent job. 
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Dr. Lapp. Are there any areas of substantial disagreement? 
Governor Pretrerson. No, there are none. There are some things in project 
East River that we don’t agree with, but none that are substantial in nature. 


SOVIET ATOMIC CAPACITY 


Dr, Lapp. General Vandenberg testified recently that the year 1954 is the 
time when Soviet Russia will have the capacity of launching a devastating attack 
upon the United States of America. Is this the thinking of FCDA? 

Governor Pererson. Well, we don't like the definite, pinpointed time elemen; 
that the question implies. I rather think that President Eisenhower and ty). 
National Security Council are on sound ground when they suggest that we cay; 
hinge all our attempts to prepare America on anticipating an attack on any oy, 
certain day or in any certain year. However, I don’t believe this is necessarjjy 
contradictory—I don’t believe we would object to General Vandenberg’s idea tha; 
1954 or 1955 would be an excellent time for us to be well prepared. 

Dr. Lapp. Governor, do you believe that the Russians have the capability noy 
of launching a disastrous attack? 

Governor Peterson. Yes. We believe that the Russians have the necessary aj; 
planes and enough atomic bombs to make a very effective attack upon th 
United States right now. And, of course, we would have to agree with Genera) 
Vandenberg that by 1954 they could do an even better job from their stand 
point. 

Dr. LAPP. I see. Project East River defines a “crippling” and a “devastating 
atomic attack. Could you tell us generally what number of bombs is involved 
in each type of raid? 

Governor PETERSON. Of course, Doctor, that would depend upon the size of 
the bombs or the destructive characteristics of the bombs. 

Dr. Lapp. Let’s assume just an ordinary Hiroshima bomb. 

Governor PETERSON. For some time the Russians have had a capability of 
bombing every major metropolitan industrial area in the United States. Cer. 
tainly, if they were to do that, the attack would be devastating in character, 
If they were to bomb 80 or 40 of our principal cities, the attack would be 
certainly crippling and, I think, verging on devastating. 

Dr. LAPP. Does the main threat of atomic attack focus upon the aerial blitz 
staged across the polar region? 

Governor PETERSON. Yes, certainly. 


BARLY WARNING 


Dr. LAPP. Project East River places emphasis upon “early warning.” We 
assume this to mean an Arctic radar picket fence. What is the chance we 
shall get “early warning”? 

Governor Perprson. Well, as you know, today the Air Force says it cannot 
guarantee us any specific warning time. It may be up to 15 minutes or it may 
be no warning at all. Now, it is my hope— and I can say it is only a persona 
hope, but it is based upon some conyersations with scientists in this field—that 
in time our American scientists can come up with devices which the American 
people can afford, that will permit an Arctic radar fence to give us early wart- 
ing. It would give us, in view of the present speeds of airplanes, from 2 to 3 
hours of warning, and maybe a little more for airplanes that were attacking 
deep inland or the extreme southern part of the United States. 

Dr. Lapp. What difference does early warning make to civil defense of the 
United States cities? 

Governor PreTerson. It makes a tremendous difference because early warning 
would permit us, where feasible, to carry on an orderly dispersal of the pop! 
lation in the vulnerable areas of our cities. If we do not have early warning, 
then the only alternative is to go underground. With the increasing destruc- 
tiveness of the bombs—and we must assume the Russians will soon have such 
bombs—shelter becomes a very difficult matter. And, in civil defense, we shoul(! 
like to see a chance of taking advantage of the opportunity to disperse portions 
of our population, and to provide a reasonable degree of shelter for those who 
must remain. In other words, we would like to make a balanced approach to 
the problem, Furthermore, certain steps can be taken to insure the safety 0! 
equipment, such as moving fire equipment to the perimeter of the threatened city. 

Dr. Lapp. Would you expect an atomic blitz to center principally upon the 
industrial heartland (central and northeastern U. 8. A.) or would it be delivered 
to all metropolitan areas? 
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Governor Pererson. I think your answer to that depends upon the number of 
hombs that are available to the Russians at the time they decide to strike. 
1 would assume that if they had enough of them to make a large-scale attack— 
and I have already indicated that we think they have enough of them to drop 
at least one on every metropolitan industrial area in the United States—I 
would be inclined to believe that they would attempt to attack all great metro- 
nolitan areas Simultaneously. However, if you study the map of the United 
States, you can see pretty readily that a real attack on the section that includes 
st. Louis and the area eastward would strike a tremendous blow against the 
United States. The Northwest could also be hit at the same time. 

Dr. Lapp. Is it the opinion of FCDA that this tremendous blow would take 

place in 1 day or 1 night? 
' Governor Pererson. It is our feeling that the first attack could very easily be 
, sneak type of attack in tremendous force, and that it could occur within one 
»4-hour period, and that probably the Russians wouldn’t be able to sustain an- 
ther one that big for some time after that. 

Dr. Lapp. If the attack comes from the north, will not southern cities like 
Houston be in a different position from those like Minneapolis and Milwaukee— 
different alert position? 

Governor PETERSON. Yes, that is correct, as far as bomber attack is concerned. 

Dr. LApp. Is it now firm that the Yellow warning will be given? 

Governor PETERSON. The answer is “yes.” The fact is that the Conelrad pro- 
vruin makes the Yellow warning a public alert. 


THE SHELTER PROBLEM 


Dr. Lapp. Have metropolitan populations been instructed what to do when 
they receive the Yellow alert? 

Governor PeTerson. That is difficult to answer until we know more about the 
probable time between Warning Yellow and Warning Red. Where the Yellow 
alert is tied to Conelrad and the cities believe that there is no great span of 
time involved—the enemy may be 15 or 20 minutes or half an hour away—)laces 
ike New York and others have given definite instructions. And they are 
primarily based on getting down into the family shelters and dispersing the 
civil defense forces and equipment, where possible. But the cities are still work- 

g on the likelihood of no more than the 15-minute warning, and until they can 
get a probability of more than that, they won’t change their plans. They have 
their plans for the current situation. 

These questions you have asked—the last 2 or 3—pose what to me is one of 
the biggest problems we face in civil defense. We have on the one side the shelter 
dea, and on the other side the early warning and evacuation idea. Now, you 
can’t, as I see it today, say that either one or the other is absolutely the answer. 
Personally, I am not satisfied with just “duck and cover.” However, I do not 
believe that we know enough today about the effects of an atomic explosion upon 
our great cities to justify urging the people of the United States and the Govern- 
ment to go into a program that would cost billions of dollars if we were to attempt 
to get everybody under the ground. I don’t think we know enough about it. I 
wouldn’t want to urge anyone to go into a public shelter which might become 
i trap, because we haven’t done enough adequate research on the entire problem, 
On the other hand, in FCDA we are sold absolutely on the importance and de- 
sirability, yes, the absolute necessity, of family-type shelters. We know, on 
the basis of the experiments conducted out in Nevada, that these shelters can 
save lives under many circumstances; and we think they are absolutely sound 
and necessary. 

Dr. Larp. The big doubt then in your mind is what we call public shelters? 

Governor PETERSON, Yes, group or communal shelters. We are urging in fae- 
tories and other important installations that protective facilities be constructed 
to take care of those people who will be remaining on the job, regardless of what 
happens. The thing we are concerned about is recommending these large public 
shelters to the tremendous populations of the big cities like New York. These 
will have to be foolproof if we are going to justify the expense. We certainly 
wouldn’t want to build the shelters and get people down there in the belief that 
they are going to be protected and then fail to protect them. 


THE NEVADA TESTS 


Dr. Lape. You were out in Nevada for the spring bomb tests; what do you feel 
Was the real meaning of these tests for civil defense? 
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Governor PErerson. One meaning is the extremely pitiful degree of eff, 
and money that we have expended in the United States to find out what happens 
to the places that Mr. and Mrs. America live in, in the event of an atomic bom). 
ing. Bear in mind that we spent only about $60,000 in Federal money in that on, 
test project, and that private industry donated to us upward of another $2000 
worth of automobiles and mannequins and clothing and furniture. But stop t 
think that in the 9 years of the atomic era in which we have lived, that we g 
a government, and we as a people, have spent so little money trying to find out 
what happens to American homes and cities in the event of atomic bombing. 
And to me that is not only pitiful, but it is nearly criminal in its implications. 
because it is, in my judgment, just as important to learn how to protect 160 
million Americans as it is to learn how to fight the enemy. 

Dr. Lapp. On the basis of the Nevada tests, do you feel that radioactivity is ay 
exaggerated bomb hazard? 

Governor Perrerson. Yes, I think that certainly is our feeling about air bursts 
However, in an underground or underwater burst the radiation hazard may be 
greater. 

Dr. Lapp. The bomb tested in the civil defense exercise in Nevada was ap- 
nounced as equal to 15 kilotons in power—or nearly the same as that of th 
Hiroshima bomb. Is civil defense planning for bigger atomic weapons? 

Governor Peterson. Yes, indeed, we are. We are planning for bombs many, 
many times larger than that, as well as the possibility of smaller bombs. 

Dr. Lapp. Isn’t it true that a civil defense adequate for a 1-(x) bomb, Hiro- 
shima size, might not work for a 20—(x) bomb? 

Governor Prrerson. Yes, I think that is true. But the difference between g 
i~(x) bomb and a 20—(x) bomb is not the difference between a blockbuster and 
a i—(x) bomb. A 1—(x) bomb is going to cause tremendous destruction wherever 
it is dronped, but we could absorb a number of small bombs and keep operating 


s 


SECRECY 


Dr. LAPP. Do you think the American people should be told that we have the 
H-bomb? 

Governor PETERSON. I will pass that question. 

Dr. Lapp. You testified before Congress—— 

Governor PETERSON. I would say this—that, as far as I am concerned, I think 
the American people should be told everything possible that we could tell them 
about atomic bombs and about enemy capabilities and weapons. And, in general, 
I believe that in a democracy, where the affairs of government are the business 
of all the people, I believe that the people can be depended upon to make the 
proper decision—if they have the facts. I don’t believe that any other position 
is defensible in a democracy. 

You and I both agree, of course, that we are not going to tell our enemies 
technical secrets that give them a definite advantage over us. 

Dr. LAPP. But, on the other hand, you don’t have to tell secrets to talk about 
the destructive effect of atomic weapons; do you? 

Governor PETERSON. No; I don’t think you do at all. 


PROTECTION OF WASHINGTON, D. C, 


Dr. LAPP. You testified before Congress the other day that Washington, D. C., 
isa No. 1 target. What is the basis for assigning this priority? 

Governor PETERSON. I think that the Soviets would like to attack Washington 
for purely psychological reasons. Certainly, Washington is not an industrial 
area, and there would be no point in expending an atomic bomb here for that 
purpose. But think of the tremendous psychological and propaganda advantages 
if the Russians could announce to the world that “We have today dropped an 
A-bomb on the Capitol or onthe White House.” 

Dr. LAPP. It is also true this is a military command headquarters. 

Governor PETERSON. Yes; that’s right. 

Dr. Lapp. Our Nation’s Capital seems to be the least prepared of all the target 
cities. Shouldn’t it be the model for the rest of the Nation in terms of 
preparedness ? 

Governor PETERSON. It certainly should. As a matter of fact, it is disgraceful 
that it isn’t. 

Dr. LAPP. Should not the vital Government agencies concentrated in Washing- 
ton be dispersed to safe locations now? I mean physically dispersed. 

Governor PETERSON. Today? 
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Dr. Lapp. Yes. 

Governor PETERSON. I think that you could develop a good case for that view- 
noint, certainly, but I don’t know that you could sell it. 

Dr. Lapp. Well, that is primarily one of your biggest jobs, is it not, trying to 
sell civil defense? 

Governor PeTerson. Yes. And, as a matter of fact, the reduction of urban 
vulnerability and the placing of our house in order to withstand an atomic 
attack is my business and the rest of the Federal Government together. And if 
ve were to approach this thing on an ideal basis—and I wouldn’t even use the 
word “ideal”—if we were to approach it on a cold, caleulated basis, we 
would begin doing some of these things right now. We would have started 
doing them yesterday. 


REDUCING URBAN VULNERABILITY 


Dr. Lapp. Project East River stressed reducing urban vulnerability. What 
is being done to implement these recommendations? 

Governor PETERSON.. I would say that as of today very little is being done. 
There is some planning and some probing, but nothing effective is being done 
today. 

Dr. Lapp. The problem of doing something about reducing the urban vulner- 
ability of our staggeringly large metropolitan areas is an extremely tough one. 
You are dealing with investments of billions of dollars and the established ways 
of life of millions of people, aren’t you? 

Governor PeTerson, That’s right. It is an extremely tough problem. But 
because it is tough does not mean that we musn’t be getting at it, even though 
t is going to take some time. And I am hopeful that as time goes on we can 
encourage people to do some sensible things with respect to the dispersion of our 
ies 

Now, some of the things that I have in mind are these: I am talking personally 
now—not for the administration—but I do not believe that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should make a loan through the RFC or through the FHA to anyone 
who is going to tear out some slums and then turn around and build a great 
big public-housing project right in that same area. Rather than doing that, if we 
eliminate slum areas we should make them into parks and build the new project 
out somewhere on the edge of the town. 

Dr, Lapp. Is that based on the concept that the best way to beat the bomb is 
not to be there when it goes off? 

Governor Pererson. That’s right, and we should be getting busy at that job. 
And there are many things that the Federal Government can do through its 
ending agencies, through tax preferences, through the letting of contracts. 
Where we let great defense contracts involving the construction of new facilities, 
the provision could be made as a part of the contract that the new plant must be 
ocated outside the urban area. Otherwise, we are just setting up fatter targets 
for attack, 

Dr. Lapp. Well, Governor, 8 years have gone by, and we still don’t seem to be 
putting our shoulder to the wheel on this issue. What do you think primarily is 
wrong? 

Governor PETERSON. I think there are several things wrong. First, it is a 
very natural human tendency for people to be hesitant and slow about preparing 
for tomorrow, even in their own private lives. Second, everyone hopes and 
prays and wishes that there will not be a third world war. And frequently they 
let the wish become the father of the belief that there will not be a war. Many 
simply wish themselves into the feeling that there won't be a war. And, third, 
some people feel that the destructiveness of the atomic bombs will be so great 
that they become fatalistic and shrug their shoulders and say, “There isn’t any 
use in doing anything about it.” 

Those are not realistic attitudes. There are many things we can do, and as 
Americans, we certainly are going to fight to keep ourselves from being enslaved. 
We are going to fight to maintain our productivity, our will to win, and our 
ability to be victors in a conflict of this type. 

Dr. Lapp. Project East River includes specific mention of a 160-kiloton 
A-bomb—one that is eight times the power of the Hiroshima bomb. Does your 
agency make the assumption that the Soviets have a weapon of this power? 

Governor Prrerson. I don’t know whether the Soviets have a bomb that size 
today, but I would say that the Soviets have the technical knowledge and the 
mechanical abilities, and that you must assume that as we make bigger bombs, 
they will be making bigger bombs. It is elemental in football, which I used te 
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coach, and in the military, that you never underestimate your opponent, | 
certainly don’t underestimate the Russians, 


AIR DEFENSE 


Dr. Lapp. It is known that project East River placed great emphasis upon 
increasing military air defense of continental America, Do you feel that a, 
adequate air defense can be erected around United States of America ? 

Governor Prererson. At the present time the Air Force will tell you that } 
simply cannot take effective measures to stop a mass Soviet air attack on the 
United States. I am hopeful that as time goes on, our air defenses will show 
marked improvement. 

Dr. Lapp. Does the Federal Civil Defense Administration receive regular re. 
ports from the Defense Department and the Atomic Energy Commission on the 
latest developments in weapons? 

Governor PretTerson. I wouldn't say that we have received regular writtey, 
reports. We do receive certain reports such as those covering past test pro. 
grams. We are, however, regularly briefed with respect to the developments by 
both the Defense Depatment and the Atomic Energy Commission. " 

Dr. Lapp, Has your agency developed a set of war plans to deal with different 
conditions of strategic attack upon the United States? For example, the pos 
sibility exists that President Eisenhower might have to send an ultimatum to 
the Kremlin if the Soviets were the aggressors in, say, Yugoslavia. Do you 
have plans to evacuate our cities as a preparedness measure? 

Governor PrTrerson. We are studying plans that would encompass that sort 
of situation and many others. 

Dr. Lapp. Do you think an effective civil defense can be organized in this 
country? By that, I mean, do you feel that civil defense can mean the difference 
between survival and subjugation? 

Governor Prererson. Yes, I do believe that it can mean the difference. And in 
that connection, I would like to quote a great American military figure, Gen 
Curtis LeMay, who heads the Strategic Air Command. He told me in his home 
recently that next to a strong striking Air Force, he considers civil defense the 
strongest deterrent to a Russian attack. And the general has told me, on many 
occasions, of examples in his own wartime experience—and he is as experienced 
in this field as anyone in the world—of what the enemy did to offset the effective- 
ness of his attacks when he came over for the second strike. That doesn't 
mean that he didn’t do a good job of clobbering them the second time over, but 
nevertheless the enemy learns, and he learns fast. And so I believe that it is 
absolutely vital to America that we learn how to minimize the effects of an 
enemy attack—through civil defense. 

Now, I am not foolish enough to suggest that there is anything in civil defense 
that we can do that will save the lives of all those who will be caught at ground 
zero. That would just be silly on my part. 

Dr Lap. Do you feel that there is more danger from an attack with A-bombs 
than with an attack with bacteriological weapons? 

Governor Pererson. Yes, I think so, but it is my feeling that we could very well 
get an attack upon the United States which would involve not only the atomic 
bomb dropped from the skies, but atomic missiles projected from submarines 
lying off our seacoast, nad at the same time biological attacks and chemica! 
attacks, as well as, of course, psychological warfare. 

Dr. Lapp. Just how much—and I realize this is a tough question—but how 
much money do you think we ought to be appropriating this year for our civil 
defense? 

Governor PETERSON. As you say, that is an extremely hard question to answer, 
because if we were to assume that the attack might come next week, then we 
should have spent one amount of money. If we were to assume it were to come 
next year, we should spend a large sum of money. But we thought that the 
amount we requested, $125 million, for next year, would have permitted us to 
make reasonable progress toward the preparation of the United States, assuming 
that none of usare smart enough to know the time when the attack may come. 

Dr. Lapp. In other words, you have an unknown attack and an unknown time. 

Governor PErerson. That’s right, and I don’t know whether it is a sound con- 
cept ever to attempt to be completely prepared for an attack. As a matter of 
fact, I don’t know that you can he completely prepared for attack. 
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GUIDED MISSILES 


Dr. Lapp. Films showing the effectiveness of Nike air defense missiles have 
ee, shown to many civic officials, and it is reported that they have been very 


mpressed with this display of the guided missile, Do you think we can rely 


pon military defense to stop attacks on our target cities? 

Governor PETERSON. Absolutely no, on the basis of the information I have, 
which | think is very adequate to answer the question. 
Lapp. Is there a danger that there will be misplaced confidence in guided 


Dr 


j siles ! 

Governor PETERSON. Absolutely. And that is one of the dangers we have in 
\merica, that the various services sometimes become overenthusiastic about 
some of the weapons they get, and the implications of the statements they make 
ire such as to eXaggerate in the public mind the degree of safety or the degree 
f reliance afforded. 

It is true that Nike has brought down airplanes in flight, and I am very happy 

know that we have Nike, and I hope it is improved. However, there are peo- 
nle who believe that you can jam Nike and make it rather ineffective. 

We must remember that even with guided missiles for air defense, and with 
the jet aircraft, and with the radar fence, you still must expect somewhere in 
the neighborhood of 50 to 60 percent enemy penetration for quite a while in the 
future. 

Dr. Lapp. Nike is only one element in the complete air defense system? 

Governor PETERSON. That’s right. 


SCIENTISTS AS ADVISERS 


Dr. Lapp. I am sure the Bulletin readers would like to know if you are advised 

i council of scientists. Do you have such an advisory committee? 
Governor PETERSON. We do not have what corresponds to the General Advisory 
Committee, for example, of the Atomic Energy Commission, but we should have 


n ¢ 


in advisory committee of leading scientists in America, and I certainly should 
ke fo see such a committee established soon. 

Dr. Lapp. I am sure the scientists, at least, that read the Bulletin, will be very 
enthusiastic about this and will be willing to contribute their time. 

Governor PETERSON. As a matter of fact, I don’t think we can do our job without 
t, and we are going to do everything we can to arranged for such a committee. 

Dr. Lapp. You do have a Research Division, do you not? 

Governor Prererson. That's right, but its activities are limited. In one area, we 
re expected to draw upon existing governmental research agencies, or upon 
existing governmental agencies for research in the fields in which they are special- 
sts. Now, you run into some trouble doing that because other agencies are 
retty busy with their own activities and, secondly, they want to be paid if they 
do enter into special research for us. We did a little research in this last year, 
nd we are asking for money for needed research. We hope to do a much better 
job in the coming year in the field of research. 

Dr. Lapp. Has your office set up a group to work on long-range planning? I 

, to anticipate developments of the future—like intercontinental missiles, 

Soviet hydrogen bombs, etc.? 

Governor Peterson. Yes, we are working at it all the time, in conjunction with 
hose who are at the highest level in Government. 


FCDA POWERS IN TIME OF ATTACK 


Dr. Lapp. Assuming an attack has occurred and many American cities have 
been hit, what do you conceive to be your operational authority? 

Governor PerersoN. Under the terms of the law, the authority which is vested 
in me as Administrator is substantial. However, I envision my responsibiltiy 
to he that of a lieutenant, acting for the President of the United States; and the 
authority that I have under the law is adequate to the problem, if anything in 
law can be adequate to the problem that is posed by the attack, 

Dr. Lape. Well, what would be your relations with the military, assuming 
that an attack has occurred? Would martial law be declared? 

Governor Prerrrson. I think not. However, that depends upon the nature of 
the attack. If the Russians were to drop the bombs and then depart the area, 
I do not believe that martial law would be declared. I think the President would 
operate through the Federal Civil Defense Act. However, if the Russians were 
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to parachute troops upon our soil, or if they were to land people from the ge, 
then, of course, you would have the situation in which the military would imme. 
diately have to go into action, and possibly martial law might be declared jy 
those areas. I think it is one of those things that we can’t answer until yw. 
actually get into the situation. But I am certain that it will be the desire of the 
President of the United States to keep the control and the operations unger 
civilian authorities. 

Dr. Lapp. Do you feel it will be necessary in your work to undertake ep. 
scription measures for civil defense workers? 

Governor Prererson. I am hopeful that it will never be necesSary. And, as 9 
matter of fact, I believe that you won’t be able to do the job by conscription 
think that you will need that great outpouring of interest and enthusiasm ay 
drive that has characterized Americans all down through the years when they 
face a great emergency. I think it will take something above and beyond the 
conscripted or the paid individual. We are going to be fighting for our lives. 
And in connection with my responsibilities for coordinating all the Federa| 
Governmental activities in the relief of natural disasters, I have observed tha: 
the amount of energy and enthusiasm and drive and ingenuity that Americans 
and American communities put into the relief of those situations is simply 
tremendous. 

Dr. Lapp. Of course, the difference here is that we are not really facing the 
emergency now. It is an unknown emergency, and the American people are thus 
faced with a greater challenge in that they have to prepare in time of peace for 
this unknown disaster. 

Governor Peterson. That’s right, and some Americans are doing a pretty goo 
job on that preparation, and in other places they are lagging. Actually in vie 
of the danger that we are in all of the time, again I say it is criminally stupid fo 
us to be lagging, 

Dr, Lape. Have you seen the Kelly Report? * 

Governor Peterson. Yes, I have. 

Dr, LApp. What are its implications for civil defense? 

Governor Prererson. Its implications are broad because its treats with this 
whole business of the security of America and the ability of America to protect 
itself against Soviet attack from the skies. It points up the need for bette 
military defense and better civil defense. I would say the implications ar 
significant. There has been a whole series of reports in recent months, all of 
which come to this conclusion. 

Dr, Lapp. Are these hopeful? 

Governor PETERSON. I would say they are hopeful in the sense that they ar 
pointing up the problem more clearly all the time. I would say they are not 
hopeful in the sense that we cannot point to any complete defense against the 
Soviet attack. 

Dr. Lapp. Once American cities are bombed, do you think that State lines wil 
be erased so far as mutual aid is concerned? 

Governor Pererson. Yes, I think so. 

Dr. Lapp. Congress seems to have a very big blind spot for civil defense. It 
appropriates billions for military defense but very little for civil defense. Ho 
do you think this situation can be remedied ? 

Governor Prrerson, That, of course, is the $64 question. I have confidence 
that when the Members of Congress have been told the story, have been given 
the complete facts on the situation which America faces, the Congress will ther 
make available to civil defense the money that is needed. Now, that is my respon 
sibility, along with that of the administration. I would say that civil defens¢ 
has fallen down in respect to selling itself to the Congress. 


A 


1A group of scientists and industrialists, headed by M. J. Kelly, a of Bell Tel: 


phone Laboratories, was formed last December at the request of Defense Secretary Lovett 
to consider the overall implications of the Summer study group and project Lincoln recow- 
mendations for air defense. Their findings, which outline the projected air defenses 0! 
U. S. A. up to 1957 and recommendations for radar installations, interceptor strengt! 
guided missiles, and other air defenses, were reported to Defense Secretary Wilson this 
spring, and these were poboomncndhy turned over to the National Security Council ear! 
in June of this year. Members of the group ineluded Walker Cisler, president of Detroit 
Edison Co.; Solomon C. Hollister, dean of engineering, Cornell University ; Frederick | 
Hovde, president of Purdue University ; Charles C. Lauritsen, professor of physics at Cali 
fornia Institute of Technology; Arthur BE. Raymond, vice president of Douglas Aircraft 
Co.; and Rastus BE. Wilson, chairman of the board of Standard Oil Co. of Indiana, For 
Dr. Kelly’s summary of the committee’s report, see July issue of Bulletin, p. 229. 
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Dr. Lapp. When is this story going to be told to Congress? 

Governor PETERSON. We are telling the story right now in the ways that we 
think are best. But I do not feel that we can get our story across in the manner 
» which we must get it across in less than a year. You must bear in mind that 

e are competing for the attention of 531 extremely busy individuals, people who 
are harassed by a multitude of problems. And I do not think it is strange that 
they do not know all about this problem of the atomic age or of the implications 
ef atomic warfare. It is our job in the executive branch to get to those people 
and present our story. And I am not talking now about lobbying for money 
hecause I am not interested in that phase of it at all. Our job is to tell them, 
in concise, crystal-clear terms, what the problem is, and then it is their job to 
rovide the money that is necessary. 

' Dr. Lapp. I believe that one Congressman on the Appropriations Committee 
expressed some time ago the philosophy of many Congressmen when he said that 
the best defense we are going to get is military defense. What do you think of 
that? 

Governor PETERSON. I don’t know exactly what the Congressman meant. 

Dr. Lapp. He had just come from the appropriations hearings at which they 
dappropriated some $50 billion for the Military Establishment. 

Governor PETERSON. I don’t think you will get very much defensive value 
‘om $50 billion if the Russians make an attack upon the United States and 

atomic bombs upon our major metropolitan areas. If they drop those 
and if they bring the death and the injuries to 10 or more millions of 
\mericans that those bombs will be capable of inflicting, and the consequent 
to our industries and to our transportation and communications, you 

vell have a situation in which the military would be immobilized. 
m a strong believer in the strongest possible military force we can have in 
merica, but total defense of the country demands adequate civil defense in 

er balance with the military. 

Dr. Lapp. Well, here is the last question. Where do you expect the greatest 

gress in civil defense to come in the next year? 

Governor PETERSON. I believe it will come in the form of telling the people 

and more about the problems which are to be faced and thereby getting 
em to share the responsibility of solving them. I believe, as a result, great 
rogress will come in civil defense. When the Government of the United States 
nd interested civilians make it their business to give the people of the United 
States a clearer and more complete picture of the implications of the atomic 

and the bombing of civilian populations and industrial concentrations, you 

n expect them to face up to the job ahead. I believe it is our responsibility 

be more candid with them than we have in the past. 





